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MAGNA CHARTA. 

l^--^JfmovaiiaH8 and Changes ^ected by the yar- 
Man GpvemmenL^^Tbete never was a more ra- 
f id and exteaaive change tlian that which took 
jdace in the government al England, soon after the 
jMitiy of the Nocmans ; for, hy foree of atom and 
^Qifeitar88,<^-(he conseqnencea of ill-contnved ra- 
volti,— William I. aoon became almoet the sole 
. VOL., II- ■ ^ . 
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lord of the landed property <ff the nation, wliiek 
gare him the power of introducing the FisudiU Sys- 
tem in its most rigorous form, to which he was at- 
tached hoth by habit and by policy. It is com- 
monly supposed, that the institution of this system 
was derived from the military poUq^ of the Northern 
nations, when a stfcCessful general bestowed por- 
tions of a subdued territory on his principal fol- 
owers, who again divided them into smaller parta 
with the inferior soldiers, whence they received 
their ancient nankes of Feuds, Fiefe, and Fees,* or 
rewards. They were to be held, however, by tak- 
ing the Oath of Fealty to die chief by whom they 
were granted, and ,doing him faithfal service both 
at home and abroad. ' ' 

Before the arrival of William I., the lands of tlM 
Sakons were hdd chiefly in Socage orBnrgi^: 
that is to say, by tt certain rent, or performance of 
certain services, either in husbandry or any others 
agreed upon, not military. On the invasion of the 
Normans, their leader having jtimropriated 1422 
manors, with numerous forests, ecc. for the sup- 
port of the crown, he lavishly dbtributed to his 
followers the remainder df'iHe country. Thus, to 
his nephew, Hugh de Aormcis, he gave' the whole 
of Cheshire, to the Earl 6f Mortaigne, 970 manors, 
and 430 to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, his half-bro- 
thers ; whilst the Earl of Bretagne received 440, 
of Warren 298, Bigod 123, Gifford 107, of Clare 
171, and Pfercy 119, ; Thesfe estates ^eife now 
Converted into Feudal Tenures, both towards the 
l^ing as chief lord, and towards the Barons as in- 
'fcrior ones; thus establishing the ancient law 
^insbcim, t^at' all lands were held directly or indi- 
rectly of the Soyerefgn. The distinctioit of these 
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'CMBiflttd' ill Ihe mtve of tiie^r wmn/wm 
as Chivalrjr or Knight-service, vthkre tbe duty was 
free, bat unoertain ; Free Socage, whsre it was 
ireBf and certain ; Purs Villeinage, wbere it was 
base^ and uncertain; and Privileged Villeinage^ 
where it was base base, but certain. Of th^se tha 
aiost geneEal was made Knight'^ervice, in wfaieh 
ihe tenant of a whole fee, was bound to attend 
his krd to the wars for 40 days, in ev^ry year, if 
ealled iq)on. On receiving an estate, the tenant 
did pubUc Homage to hi» chief, by kneeling befora 
liim, nngirt and uncovered, with his hands endoaed 
lietween thote of hts lard, whilst he profipssed, that 
fy from that day .forth be became his man, of life 
and limb, and earthly honour ; *!. after which he 
look an oath of fealty, firomising to be faithfiil, and 
to defend his lord ag^BXDst all his enemies. The 
(reserved, or quitEent&.of these estates were not 
considerable, ! but the seven .eicaetions. attached to 
knight-aervioes were, often levied to an'exOrbitant 
and illegal amount, tbougb most of them w&i& re^ 
gnlated by the Great Charter. To give a very 
Eiief notice of them, they were as follows:— L 
iAids^ or voluntary grants from the tenant to hia 
lord in times of difficulty or' distress, arising from 
the ^Md-will of the former. In time, however^ 
'ihey became established services, and were claims • 
•d at illegal times and to an unreasonable amounts 
;whereas .they were lawfrilly allowed but upon 
•ahree great occasions ; namely, the vedemplion of 
ai chief's person, when he was made a prisoner of 
war, .negleoting which incurred the forfeiture of aa 
astate ; making his eldest son a knight, a oere^ 
nony which was attended with considerable G0st» 
^and t^k placa when he was fifteen years old ; and 
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pace nttrykg his cUmI daa|^kt«v wUek ootM 
Mit Iw demindod before she wis aewa^ md was 
ktended lo Ainiish a poftiqn, ihit a military krd 
fioald raite fay no other means. 2. JReUef$ warn 
fuiodber conaa^nenoe of knigbt-aenricoy which aroat 
from the right that a superior hard held in aa 
eatata ; for though it were granted to a tenant^ h 
ftriginally reirert»l to him at his death. And evatt 
'after the heir was allowed sobm interest in tha 
saeeessio&y he conki not enter upon the pn^ertjr 
till he had peiformed his homage and paid a fina» 
b anm of money called a Relief, of ahont a foarth 
part of a year s rent. This paj^ment, howerer, waa 
so mnch disliked by the Eioiglish, that William I; 
changed it into a gtft of arms, &&,, in imitaitioa of 
the Heriots already mcntiaiied. 3. The paymaat 
^ Premier SeiMM^ or first passessMMiy was takett 



only from thoae tenantn who held directly of tha 
King, or in chief; and it consiited in the Sove» 
taign'a dauniiiff from tha heir half a year's, or a 
year's profit of his lands ; from which arose tha 
Papal demand of Fint*fraits, as Lord of tha 
.Church teititoriea. 4. The ri^t of Wardeh^ 
was intended as a recompense to a lord for the lose 
af bis young tenant's sendee, originalang in the 
same cause as the demands of ReHefo ; and even a»- 
hout three centuries aiace, the chum of the lord of 
an estate to the guardian of the heir, extended ta 
die exdufiion of the unde or gnndfather. He waa 
called tha Guardian in Chivalryvand his power coa* 
skted in retaining the person and hmds of sach an 
heir till the age of twentywone for a male, and 
fisurteen for a female, without giving any account 
of the profile* Att who held any Uwds in chief of 
the King wefO Mb Wards, and he had the powsr. 
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•of gH mtiB g idle cnstody of tbeir peraoim and estates 
to sach of Ins followers as he desired to fiivour. 
•Whenever the heir was made a knight, he became 
free as to himself ; but his lands remained in ward 
luiil he were of fiill age, and had performed Us 
fcomage, and paid his relief. 5. The guardians of 
infant wards had also the right of Marriage^ or 
the power of providing them with a proper alii* 
ance ; which, if the infants refused, they forfeited 
so mii6fa as a jury would assign to their lord, and 
twice the sum if they married without his ccmsentb 
This custom appears to hare be^n established, thait 
fbaales should not unite themselves with their lord's 
enevby, and in Normandy' the consent of the dxvd 
was required for their marriage ; which probably* 
gave rise to their selling of that consent, prohibit- 
ed by Henry I., and which is once said to have 
produced 10,000 marks, 6666/L 13s. 4d., equi* 
^lent to about 100,000/. of modem money. 6u 
A reciprocal agreement appears once to have eX" 
ssted between a lord and his tenants, that neither 
party should dispose of his territory without the 
consent of the other ; but when the course of time 
had worn away the restraint on the lords, they 
still would not permit their tenants to alienate 
their lands without paying of a fine for alienation* 
which was frequently rated at an illegal amount. 
7. Die conclusion of a tenure, produced another 
leature incident to military fees, called JEschmlf 
which implied the return of the whole property to 
the original lord, on the tenant dying without heirs 
of his blood, or on his having committed treason 
or felony. Knight^service also included keeping 
guard in the King's oastles, and other duties ; but 
• a2 
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h Wm Bt length dniig«d into a pMoflEarf i 
Hon called Etcoa^ei or Sfaield*moiwy, wUdi ^ 
psid bv those who fdvnd it inoonreneiit to hAbb 
eke field, either in thehr own persons or hf othenk 
Whilst this tenure lasted, however, the King hftd 
always ready at his command, an army of 60,0M 
icnights ; who were honnd, upon pain of loriag 
eUr estates, to attend him in time of LaTwon, or 
to qnell any domestic insurrection. 

But whilst the Nonnans oppressed the EngKsK 
«nd became poeseesed of their territories, tbey ak« 
fre^vently defrauded their own SorereigB of hie 
i^ts, even from the very osto t eo whidb he hn4 
bestowed upon them. To remedy tfaii, and evk. 
ictly to ascertain the service, he. due from all hie 
tenants, William I. is supposed to luwe ordered 
that famous survey of England, whidi is yet ex* 
tent, and called the Domesiday Boole. It was un«. 
dertaken by the advice and consent of a Gieaa 
Comical of die kingdom in 1060; and it was 
finished in 1086. The manner of perfetviiag it 
was by Commksioners^ called the King's Jnstkwe^ 
who were aj^ointed to travel throughout Engtand^ 
and to register, upon the oadis of the Sheriffs, ib% 
k>rds of each manor, the priests of every chureli, 
the stewards of every hundred, the bailift and mz 
villeins of every village-^the namee of die varioae 
places, their owners in the time of King Edward 
Ae Confessor, forty years before, the names of the 
dien possessors, die quantity of the kmd, rank ef 
die teaanti, and several kinds of property contain* 
ed in them : the returns being made to a board 
Bitting at Winchester, where Aey were arranged 
And recorded. AU the estates, too, wem tripljf 
rated, viz. as they%taod in the tune of the Con- 
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fewo c y tti Aey wef« ftetlftiMfowed by WiHiam I4 
•lid i» tli^y were at the time of the Bmrey. The 
iMiiiMCfipt of tbiff intfthttible record consists of 
SO folumes; the inrt a folio, indnding SI coun- 
ties, and 38(2 doaMe pages of yellnm ; and the 
second a quarto of 450 pages, containing three 
oonnl^s, and part of two o^rs. They are pre^ 
■erred in the Chapter^'hoase at Westminster ; bnt, 
until 1696, were kept in the Exchequer nndet 
tliree locks. A printed edition of the Domesday 
Book appeared in 178S, % vols, folio, which was 
l^eeted in 1816, by a third, containhig similar 
'rocords known under the same title, ndth rery 
copious iitfdexes, and an excellent introduction, by 
Henry Ellis, Esq., Principal Librarian of die Bri* 
tism MnseuHi. 

' 8nch were the changes hi the national tenme^ 
of England ; and those in the laws and govern* 
ment wem) eqoally extensive. The Saxon Courts 
were soon alter left to decline, by the clergy being 
permitted to hold courts of their own, which is 
supposed to have been done by the King to in* 
gradate himself with llie Ecclesiastics. The eonn<* 
ty courts, however, for a short time survived the 
Norman In^asien; bttt about 1085, the clergy 
were proMbited fir^m taking their causes to it, and 
the Bishops and Abbots were ordered to sit there 
BO longer ; whilst the seenlar nobility gmdnally 
neglected it, whidi was sanctioned by a statute la 
1257. Pleas of the Crown, or suits instituted by 
^tiie l^vermgn agaittst all crimes, were remoyed from 
it, and h^d only by the King ; and it at length 
became a Conrt held by the Sheriff for the trial of 
KtlSe causes, not exceeding forty sliillings. In- 
i4e«dy thenfeie, of the ndeni Gemou of the 
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Sixmi^ • cooBliuit coiMPty nfpon % NenMn i 
was held in the royal rasidenoa, entitled '< the 
King's Hall ;" which, oiftil the gninlingof Magna 
Charta, followed the Sover«gn wfaereyer he re* 
moved. Over this court presided tbe King bim* 
self, or his Justiciary in his absence ; and It wtm 
pomposed of the Lord Mi^haly who saperintend* 
ed matters relating to honour and arms, and the 
military laws ; the Lord Chancellor, who kept the 
Royal Seal, and. had cognisance of all letlen, 
writs, and grants to which it was attached ; the 
iLord Treasurer, who had the principal authoritf 
in aflkirs of die. revenue ; and certain penene, 
learned in the laws, called the King s Justices^ all 
pf whom were assisted by the greater barons of tibe 
realm. But instead of the ancient and equitable 
Trial by Jury, the Normans introdticed their own 
impious and absurd custom of Trial by BattlOi for 
the decision of all civil and criminal questions of 
fact in the last resort. Yet first the institution of 
a regular trial by Jury has sometimes been attri- 
buted to William I., though traces of it have been 
^hown in the Saxon judicature. The Eociesias* 
tical Courts, as those of the Archdeacon, Bishop, 
and Archbishop, were also erected at the same 
time with the King's ; and the appeal, which was 
allowed from the last of these to Rome, was not 
only extremely costly and dilatory, but also gave 
the Pontiff a plausible pretence for interfering in 
the internal government of the realm. Besides 
these, there were Courts held by the Barons in the 
halls of their castles, at which, however, only tri- 
vial causes were decided ; but as the lesser Ba« 
rons, held of the greater, and each claime<l the 
right of keeping such a courjt, they beca^ at 
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•ve]^ was patMssed mily oi the esecMtive powers 
•iaoe that of makiiig law* and levying et^idieai 
bdonged to the Gm^ Council, whkh sacceeded 
the Witenagemote, and was coin}Kiaed of the FhH 
ktesand the Soreimgn^ gfeater Banm% or te- 
nants in chiefs below whcnii it is geneially sufN 
pesed that no penons were exenip«» before the 
i^nHattentsamiiioqed by Simon Moiitfovd in 186d« 
This oowicil ia believed to have astembkd thrice 
in the year without ^ummont, but occaaionol 
meetinga were catted by the King's ordeia thronf^ 
Us SberiiB and BailifiB ; thongfa he had fto power 
of onatting any Baron who had a rig^ to atleB4 
it,* nor of introduciiig any bebw the refnired 
tank. 

Another violent altentiou ol the £n|^ Co» 
•titoiioni conaisled in the depopidation of whole 
4istEiotB to paevide for the £.ii^ s huntings by eala^ 
blkhing Fo io B tP y and snbjectiiig them and the aa- 
eioDt woods of the nation to the continentai serve- 
litiea of Forest-lawy wheieby the shi^hter of a 
teast was made ahosoet aa penal as thait of n mm. 
In the Saxon times, though no peraon waa allowed 
to kill or chase the King's deer, yet he might 
•tart any game, punne, and take it upon his own 
estate ; b«t the sole pvsperty of all ^ gaaM in 
Enghtnd waa now vested in the King^ no one 
being allowed to disturb any. fowl of ^ ahr, or 
beast of the fosest, so reserved, without a royal 
grant of chase or free-warren ; and even these Ik* 
eensee were giTtn as much to prcsswe the breed 
as iadnlgo the subject. It has beau asaBrtsd, that 
the ancient additwns of woodlands sulHected to 
I hwa were so gfeat» that betweHt the itigns 



of EUMidtiie CobMmw aad Wittnl^, 
1:7,000 aoves were afforested in Hoiythire; 
which a piece of land anonntiiig onder the l 
•DTereign to 363^ 19t. lOd^ was ledoeed mder 
the latter to lfi9L 

• The tolb and taxes imposed bj William I^ w«m 
also the causes of much discontent ; since aU faia 
feudal sonrces of wealth are said to have prodneed 
daily the sum of 106R lOs. l^d. from not more 
Iban 2,000,000 of peraons. Hb most opfwessive 
impost was a land-tax called Hidage, whieh was 
similar to the Danegelt already mcniaoaad; bvt 
lie ako^ derived great snms from Forfsitares, Cor* 
poration^rents, the Meneyage» a tax of Noanan 
ieriga^, and paid to the Ki^g as an eqiuTalent Sat 
not debasing the coin, considerable property ex* 
Girted from the Jews, and fines. Of theae latter 
«iBolionB, there is no rating the amonnt» sinoe 
ihey were so yarions, arbitrary» and extended* 
•They coasisted of sums of money anciently peid 
io delay or expedite law*prooeedingB, and secaie 
iaTonr. The county of Noriblk paid an aannai 
composition to he '' fairly dealt with ; " the men 
4»f (xememne paid 25 marks, 16^ 13s. 4d* to have 
the benefit of a charter given them by the Kingr 
William de Wile paid 80/. and 100 shillings, that 
lie might have his lands, and be free of prosecution 
when accused of ravishing his ward ; aqd Lucia, 
Countess of Chester, paid 5 marks of silver that 
ehe might not be bompelled to many for the nsadt 
five years. 

This very opolence, however, produced a kvidi 
expenditure, which opened a way to privilege and 
freedom ; for where Corporations were rich, they 
were enabled to buy from their lords the services 



and ^t w m val ^rents/ wiiiclr By custom lie Goi^ld de- 
naiidj "vAunkj^ the itiJMt impoiiant advailces were 
made, toward* a free gorernmait. After London, 
SbntBaraptbn stands &st in the list of enfranchised 
cities ; bbt histonans are not i^reed as to the tkab 
wtMb anew species of ' constitution arose in £ng^ 
land. Ahont 118i&, however, the Crown began 
to toddlge' large towns with immtmities and iMriTi- 
legM, *dn condition of. reoeiying an anniml rent tic 
fiMr ; by wMch the Kin^ was legally enriched, and 
the dyic soeieHes, - protected from, irregular taxa- 
tions^ iner^Med in convenience and commerce. 
In some cases, also, the inhabitants of sudi places 
rotained, from their insignificaitoe, a portion of 
their sBicient free tenures, together with the'de^ 
gtiided Saxon Thegns, and the Ceorls who had 
not conspired nor foi:^^ i^aanst Williiun. AH 
lM rest of the nation ultimately became Tilleins 
^'bondmen ; and even cables and towns were sub* 
jected to the restraont of the melancholy Cutfew, 
«t the sound of which all company was obliged tO 
disperse, and ail lights were to be extinguished. 

The limits of these volumes, however, will al- 
lowdnit n veiy brief description of the oppressions 
vMdi die Norman invasion introduced into Eng- 
ladd, and at length spread over the whole king- 
dom. But it has been doubted if all these evils 
flw jiHtly tobe attributed to William I. ; and most 
of fais dianges are Considered. to have beeil in the 
iriime, T9.^tir than'the nature of the Anglo-Saxon 
eMablkhments. Ihe active and, aspiring spirit <ff 
the Normans, is also th6i:^t to luve quickened 
vand civiliz^ ^e indolent and barbarous Saxons. ; 
and even the OBrfew-*-of which, it may be ob- 
served, that no very exact notion.' or iuformation 
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tinent, the tine of its e rtriiM unqil mm vm ^ 
<coiiliniMJ ccnispuuiiitS) Mid vigM ondodcy ■nui k 
im nrag', wss the vttui Immt <if di diMB Mir^ 
ing to rest. With ngard to tbe trndeuA EaglM 
ciutoiiK, too, WiUiflOBi luobeoB nid rather io hsve 
etndied iheii* vegtonrtJoR ftm their wtJbiwndm; 
mee Ligtilphos eMes, tint he made tin ham «f 
Edward the Cosfesaor the fouMlatioii of lis own, 
mad ordel^ed theaa to be obeerred. He wetrrieily 
t;oii<ii!mted to the aboUahmg of ela fwy , hjr pre» 
tecting the iaadt of tiie eernfe, ead pra^eataig 
their doing aoyniidiieeerTice; hy se Hh ig Ibrth en 
«Bflr]r and pvbUe form fo tiieir emattopitioii ; end 
hy enacting, that If ady «f them lived a jmr 
la day In any city, borh, wi^ed<4owii9 or 
inthoat being daimed, they theald he i 
peipetud fkeedbm. Tldapoliey served toi 
the Crown against the Barons ; hot many of ?i^ 
liam's statutes were well ealenlBiled for the y s Mic 
4>enefit, one being, that stamped we^;fatB aad mea- 
sures should be adopted dm>nghont the redm, ^as 
liis good predecessors had used. ** The Saacon 
Chronicle also records of hia geaeial gofm nm eat, 
that <* the good peace which he amde ia liiis laad 
is not to be forgotten : so that a maa who had 
property of his own, night go nnhnt over lim 
kingdom, with his bosom fall c^ gold ; and aa maa 
durst slay him, though he had dmie ever eo anidi 
evil against him. " Mudi of theesoefineeaf Us 
laws, however, was lost to the lower maks of the 
English, by the fl-oceedtngs of the Kmg's €aans 
being canted on in Normaa Branch, though, imm 
the earliest period, the earofaneale af^ear t» haaa 
heea amde ia Lalb* 




Th iHngla KTtwi» mmi mmAj tkm mum 
iv affiaoMi M the SnauM t dM 
WinftiM loMofmUmlHwiiick fl%bl te 
I17 m fine, wid Iniigiiig itm aba Mwoe- 
•doptid* Fdr^aiaUfir finto vere wed lib 
^H&bMl aad pilbry^ eaqpomcas naaiiy similar ; and 
«1m MiMttoft pkoM of wacntbtt uplpaar to faftfv 
-Imoi fimi<hi«iirii tboi a iviceplacle of toil.and mh 
^dbn^ and tba Ekm at St Thonas a WfUmaga in 
4I1B KAB^4«ad. 

- The ehaa^as which had haan niade» hovevwr, 
%gf tha Notiipaa geremmeal^ it is kiioivn» vrm» 
^iUf aaficMut to aadkea the efi>rt8 of aimoat tk 
.whelm aatiaa to flagain Ae aadant constitolioa, 
-MdabalBftoffallwhicfa had baan isipi»a»dby the 
and poUqrof King William. Tothit point, tte 
powar of liia anpeiior Banna waa langaad 
ly 'foadad ; and dioug^ th« aaicatftva of 
te of the moat pmmiaoat and 
iJbaet kBO» podioiia of Englisb ttory» it in asaan- 
.tial «a the coaiq^lolm of the fK«aent sketchy that a 
'hri^aaeoant ihoald be giraa of the £ige amdJEi" 
.taUMmeni rf Ae Charters cf LiheriUs^ w)ask 
. will alao coBiyarfwnd the prkicipal ipmiove B ic m B 
«ftha Eni^hnmyosthey veie inatitotad in tk 
^iftaei^ mgoa. 

at Tbaagh the reviyal and coninnatioa of tka 
ibq^o^Saaaii hsvS) fotiDed atike the iHToiaiie of th^ 
aad the patitiaft of the sdj^eet* it doae 
that theva waa any aaparate chart^ 
forth vmil the teooa one iseaad by 
Hewry In wUch waa the tomdatioa of all that 
aafieeaded. That wbkh is aofoadinaa attriba- 
ladtoWilEMuaLyiajanly faia tallediaii of kwa 
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fiani Rnhu, ikou^^ he prMDiMd^o reBtnuntfaeiHMl 
kimi, provided he veeeived tiiei ixawn in fnkmmim 
to his brother Robert^ yet when Afcbbidivp Ism^ 
ftADc recalled this to- his recoUectioDt be eoiy^rver 
plied, " who is he that osn perfom .aH he (ibo* 
•nases ? '' and Jeft him out of 'fsponr for the aest«£ 
-his life. In &ct this sovereigii extended the £er 
•lest laws ; and it is probable that mafty of the «^ 
pressitMis attribated to William L wave lather'tar 
«trod«ced by his aon. When HewyL came to 
the crown, he therefore foimd it expedient to v^ 
giatiate himself with the people, by lesloniig.tlie 
kmns of Edward the CoBfossor, whieh, hoiaefM^ 
eonidsted in his granting- achaner giving up itt»> 
gal exactions in . maniage, waidsh^i, and : lalia^ 
thengh he reaenred the military temwea fop db- 
fence of the roafan. He also abdiiehed the Cm^ 
,wv% fen : for, thongh it is mentioBed in the koM 
•lor a full centnry afitorwards, it ia lathaH na m 
known time of night than as aa exisitBg cvstoas. 
There is extant a collection of laws beating Us 
•name, oonmsting partly of those of .tb» €onfssaor» 
with great additioBs and alteratieiis ol'his:<H»ft; 
and chiefly calculated f(Mr regulating the eoanty 
courts. It contains some directiensiasloerimaa 
and tbeff penalties, theft beiag ^mado- capital in 
this reigii ; aad some ordinances eonoevmng estate 
-and their descents Hie Saxon laws: duMsftntad 
'them equally to all the sons, and the fow^ iksw 
•man gave them only ta the eldest, botiHenry ^- 
reeled that liie eldest sen shoirid hMoe the psinGi- 
-pal Mtate, the remaming lands being eifhatty di« 
Tided^ Ineceleskstital.mattefatfais'Kingrciignad 
the election of Bishops and Abbots, reserving 4>nly 
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kooNigv; aiid Im aho taakted the'eceMsiftBlieiit aadl^ 
cvril CMmUy though tbey wwetsomi fioslijr stiMiii 
disdl ky his Narmaii deirgf; . - 
; Slipliaiil Kke the (wm^r sovwngBSf Mpjported' 
Ui^li«l6 chieiy.by ki^ pfomises, aad his eoM»^ 
Btttioii oath wil Ihei^teo alsMMt a ehlttter ; sims^ 
l»«iiron loiU all thet^annt bish«prifs, leavings 
ikmr potteimxA in the hands of m tikltkj not to^ 
aaiati iqMHi any persoo's woods, to make resdi»i 
lion of the i^ntped forests, and to abolisk-Dase^- 
galtk The Mshops - and ncMes ■ sworo aUagiaiioe^ 
ipUkt hO' maiHtaiaeii the privileges of tfaflF^GlMrdv 
and i})e eorenstnts made with the Bevoos. Tb» 
Kiag pnbUshed thesa Ubeities «t Oxford in 1136 $f 
hta aooa aftat seiaAag tba' pc ps o sDiOia oftfae-Seeot 
GanteiUiry-, the nadmi bejcaase involved m thv 
iCBwhyiof a^tvil war. in this reign were iMib^ 
Aaoed the Civil/ond Canen Lam of Bonie, aad tiw 
jiraoim of appeals^ 

' An* Henry XL ipiletlysiicceAded to the tbnme»» 
he-seeoM not toibal^B'niade any of these prpime* 
MioeniBig charters and. Mbenies' whi^h so UMtthr 
]|M«lvnd ys predeeeseMTs.- «Hi» first actions wer» 
le* destroy the Baroaa' fortifted eastfles, ^d»baaclt 
his iirsig» soidienr^ and toiesnae the lands alie<» 
iatedfrpvBf the crown; some of which niea8iir0» 
wave -caicnkfted te> restore tiiaifaillity to the king«< 
dwn. -Be'tbon esnf«ned the naitionBl assemUy-a* 
Wi^liogiitd, where it was decreed that the asw 
eient laws of > Eaglend shonid be restored ; and h» 
also eonfiranc(d the charter of libertiea issned by hie 
gtaodfather, King Hcm^y {. The asign of this So^ 
vereign also^pivdaeed several -greati inproyemdnta 
in the statutes. The Great Charter of King John 



Am fnMp bMHM» m^ L«d G«ka» it vw ^ 
WHM fer s Privjr Coaacd, me aid leaned in ths 
kwB of the realm ; for. a Sefenigay who e m e t wMf 
diwfwi dad theae lam aad the lighta of hiacravn; 
aAdibrleatiiedaMdiipngfaijadffBa, whoaeledee* 
eofding tortboae kwa. Sobm of ihe ibadal de« 
mmukt howewy appear to have beeai m ri—aM 
eae i hat the diffieiilt;^ of dividing eatatea memm 
UaAj to have aanrltd and ealahlished the prine* 
giiiiBl oedor of aneeaMien. The diapnte heUreea 
tjke Cleigjr asd the fiefona,aa to the aapieBiac^ eC 
the natioBBl Itmu of England, erthoee of the Pom 
nma wannly eenlianed ^femghont the whole of Ain 
reign, and traa not eondnded nmil thet of Edward 
L; httt db eoMlbntiow of the RffUanMnt of Cl»* 
lando^ hi IIH eeMidenOdy xeamdned the Poni 
tifiad mi Eedeaiaatical entherily. The adiuM- 
traiion of jmtioe waa elaei new moat i mpqrtaarti y 
ftdlitated by the dinaion of the hingdom kle ais 
dnnita, and the ortahUahailMt of tiwfelfing or iti* 



nerant j«dgea» ooBWMaly oallad Jnadoae in Eyre^ 
who weae appointed to try eanaea m the 



I i^pointed to try eanaea m the 
eonntiee» eacovdfaig to the i 
and to pvairent the graet expeaae nd deky of aaie* 
on hemg ohUged to attend the King'a Court whaf« 
Ofer it night be held. At thb time^ toe» peraennl 
military aerriee waa changed inle the tax of Bac»« 
age aheady mentioned ; whioh, in preceea of timev 
became the origin of the aacknt parikmentey anh* 
aidiea» and the knd^tex of mora miidem tkMa* 
King Henry ako introdneed and eOtaMiahed the 
Grand Aaaiae, or trial by a wjfeaaX kkd of Jnry in 
of right, inalaad of tha triel by bettk« 
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tb6«^ .Ab defendant still Irad his dboU» as to 
wkidb h6 wmild be tried by. 
. The^ <^arler of Hbikry L was again congraied in 
1176, after whidi it appears to have been forgot- 
t«i, or, at least, all great proceedings concerning it 
to %aye been dosed oatil the reign of John ; stnce^ 
Rtdbardl. was too much oceuinedwith foreign 
hostSifies, to allow of any o^ortunity for its con-, 
ttderation or revival. Tlie martial spirit of thi» 
SOTtireign, naturally attached him to the chase^ and' 
he therefore somewhat rigt^y enforced the forest^ 
laws ; th^ogfa Matthew Ftana states, that he abo- 
lished the barbarous penalties of castration, dis« 
Qoembennent, and loss of eyes. His thoughts and 
his life, however, were prtndpally occupied by his 
femous crusade to Palastine ; and his reign was, 
iherefbre, chaiacteriscd by few improvements in 
the English judicature, the most memorable being 
lus compiling that celebrated body of naval regula« 
tionSf called the Laws of Oleron, from their hav* 
ing been composed at that island, on the coast of 
Eraiice, - then a part of the possessions of the Bii- 
tisb Crown*- 

The rigorew enforcement, and even unjust ag« 
gradation of the feudal tenijiresand forest-laws un- 
der King John, seem to have commenced that 
ItMkg and violent series of baronial insurrections) 
^srhich was terminated only by the reduction of the 
JSngliah forests, and the kut confirmation <^ Mag- 
pA Charta. Historians, however, greatly differ as 
to this poiiM;. Dr Brady and his authorities af> 
firm, that the restoration of the ancient Saxon laws 
was never matter of dispute between the King and 
his English subjects ; but the vicious prt^pisneities of 
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Annals of Waverle^ atfcribe their c mu M K ido w t* 
the oppreieions of hie Chief Jusdciaiyi wh» go- 
'veraed the kingdom in 1219 whiitt ^e King was 
absent in France ; and Matthew Paris atlii t w SBS 
them to the sadden ifiscof^ry* of a eopy of tlio 
Charter of Henry I, As the accession of Khig 
John to the English throne, was an nsnrpatien of 
the light of his nephew, Arthvr (]i Bretagne; fbm 
better to support his cause, his friends promised ikm 
people of England that he shonld restore the as* 
eient Anglo-Saxon laws, and renew the charter of 
Henry I. The former promise was repeated m. 
1213, when he recalled his banished ecclesiastics; 
hot as the King delayed to perform it, in the fol- 
lowing year a general meeting of llie peers and 
clergy took place in 8t Pattl's, when Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury produced a 
copy of King Henry's charter, and all who wave 
pesent swore to support it. Another meeting to 
the same effect, took place at St Edmund's Bmy 
in 1214, when the Barons determined to fofitm 
John to conBrm this instrument, and they accord^ 
ingly demanded it early in 1215 ; it was not con- 
cluded, however, until Juno 15th on the plain of 
Runnemede ; hut the charter then granted was Ihv 
more copious and perfect than the one on whfoh 
it was founded. It was called Magna Charta> 
or the Great Charter, not on account of its extent, 
for a single page of, parchment, measuring 20^ 
inrhes by 14 J, contains the whole of its privileges ; 
but because it recorded so many ancient rights of 
the nation, and abolished so many uirjuet oppress 
sioDs. But it did not as it is generally, thongli 
erroneously supposed, take away any lawful ser- 
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irksei; ft^ dat .frMi dn M1I90BI, orconte any m< 
tifvlf new lilwrtifli* It only 4eeiwed the andenl 
Md eqjvittMe laws of Engkuid; defined the xeli^ 
tife dmftee of. the towraign and snbject, took 
swif all theillpgal grievaneea connected with fen^ 
dal teannMy erown-debts, fines, and provkions 
for the Khig'o Court; and above all, which alone* 
nd^ hn9% freeoied it the name of Magna 
CInrta, it dedared that no freeman shonld bo 
aehied or ini|iriaotted, or dispoaseflMd, or ool* 
kwed, or in any way deatroyed or oobdemnedy 
nnleie by the legal jndgnMnt of his peers, or the 
bw of the land; ad&ng, that justice skonld be nei« 
tfaer denied, sold, or delayed. Its other pn>vi« 
sions were, c^i^rming many old liberties of the 
cirardi ; fixing die forfeitave of lands for fetony, ao 
k still remains, prohibiting the right of ezclnsivin 
fisheries, and the erection of bridges, so as to dis* 
tress the neighbowhood ; establishkig the testa- 
mentary power oi the sahject over part of bio 
personal estate, the test b^ig seenred to his wi- 
dow and ebildien ; settling the law of Dower, aa 
it has ever sbos remained, mid preventing the ap>i 
peak of woaaen, unless for the dsoth of their fam- 
bands. In matteis of public concern, it efljoined 
an uniformity of weights and measures ; protected 
ttwrehant s tr angels, and prohibited the alienatioii 
of lands, whereby the owner shonld lose his ser* 
^rlee. It settled the Court of Common Pleas in a 
^certain jJaoe," that the suitors might not bo 
obliged to folW the King in all his pn^ressesi 
making die adroinistnition of , justice yet more easy 
by Erecting assizes in proper counties, and est»i 
hlishing annual drcnits; it also reformed some 
evib in dm triak hf battle and wager of law, pro- 
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bibked the Kiag^B Mrirlor oficm fhm'irf^ art 
minal chavges, wfaick might haTe IttMight vnlav- 
fiil forfdtng to the Ezcfaeqaer; regulated thm 
holding of inferior Conrte of Jnstaoe* and confim- 
ed all tiw ciMrponite liberties thronghout the kiBg<- 
dom. The finest, and most perfect original of this 
duorter in existence, is presenred in £e BiMvtB 
of Lincoln •cathedral ; according to the aneieni Ml 
defectiTe method of recording hnportailt doca- 
HMnts, used in England, of .depositing one or ee* 
Y^ral eopiesi in the books and libraries of religioiis 
bouses. The best explanation of Magna Cbarta* 
is that most corions ami copious one contained in 
tiie second part of Sir Edward Coke's Institutes; 
thoagh it is not adapted to the grant of King Joha» 
bnt to the third charter of Henry III, which has 
■mineroos alterations and improvements, and is 
datedFebmaryllth 1^5. 
• The short remainder of King John's reign was 
spent in vexation, for having yielded this Cbairtery 
and in hostile proceedings against his Barons toe Act 
its abolition; thoagh he had already exeestted a 
cNivenant to resign into their hands the City aoad 
Tower of London^ until all their, demands were 
complied with. In the midst of mutod distiusl 
and violence, the King died suddienly at N^wark^ 
October I9th 1215, his 8ucce686r being only ten 
years old. The Great Seal had been lost in John's 
fetal journey through the Washes at Lincoln ;. but 
WiHiatn Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, having been 
appointed Protector of Henry III., sealed^ on Ids 
behalf, an amended copy of Magna Charta, No- 
vember 12th 1216, another being issued in the 
year, following* In 1217, also, first appewed the 
Ciiarter of the Foists, though it is. em>ne«iialy 



•■M uMtROMttl itBi iint Ipniid byt 
J Joiniy from m ficdtioas eopy g^ven by MatAew 
Fni; Imt ibe origiiiftl) loaiked as mch, was dis« 
CBfiwed tone yaasi nnee in tha AidiiTts of Diir< 
bam CalbednL Like the Gfeol Charter, ihia 
gtomt is also only a restoratioii of the ancient £og^ 
Hah lav ; af d provides, that illegal forasta shaH ha 
daatrayad ; th«t pefaens ahall not be forced to aft« 
tmd foseafeocearts without caAse; that privato 
Woods ahatt be enjoyed by the owners ; that vn* 
ksvM teest^fses and fines shall not be taken ; thai 
loss of lila or limb, for taking renison, shall be 
iribelisM ; aad that osdawa for forasl-eAiices ahatt 
bo vaooaciied on aaevi^. It ohm regoktes the 
U£n§ and pnnaedings of forsst<<so«rts and oA* 
0sni; the Bastnrage, doga, sad agricnltmal altem^ 
tinaa ol pnrate property in the King^s Woods, and 
giiras liher^r of bmting to Qsrtain noblea attending 
tbaKiii. 

• When Hoasy became of age, and was empowei^ 
od to. ad as Soweign, for a supply from UsFtf* 
HaBMUt, he renewed both these Charten, dated 
Fobtaary 11th 1224^ with seroral imprarements ; 
and these fona the editioaa aanally printed in the 
S ta t ut e book, all those sabaeqaently issued beiag 
OB^ coaJnaationg, redtiag them at length. (V 
fies wero seat into erery conaty with cpmmisskm* 
ees lo eafoiee their perfonaaaoe; bat hi 1296, h# 
focaUed the Forest Charter, under preteaoe that it 
sns gaanted beforo be had fidl power over th0 
Croat SeaL In 1236, and again in 1259, the 
Charters were republished as a coospensation for 
two a^ppUes granted to die King ; and, in the let* 
im ymtt the fomeaa aasoatbly took place in West- 
Hfll, iRhera all tho Lords, both spivitaal 
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BHtlMmafoni^ skteadai withi ttnin, to 
Bicate sach as sbonid oppose tlie Charten, wiuk* 
Henry rowed to keep them iBYiolaKs m he ww^a 
Man, ft. CbristiaA, « Knight, and a King cidwiimL 
There was, however, but little mare eiEieted>'t«M 
wards.. eetablishing* the Charters; but in ItiM^ 
when the Baronial Civil Wars had pkeed both 
Henry and his son Edward im the power of Siamm 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, to prooureitho 
Pkince'iB liberty, the. King sealed a eMJinntioii 
Charter, March 14th 1264w This was thehMt w* 
sued by Heniy III. ; bat niotwithstandiiig these -«»• 
(leaked grants, the. lower. raiiks:of society, doria^ 
the thirteenth<centnry,.i^peaBed.to. have ganioil 
bot.little from the efforts of the Baras9< B uigeas ea 
wme considered as an .order, so fax faelow iimmf 
that if the. guardian of dm. heir married his^ wavi ta 
^Hicb, it.was.held.a dispai»gBment» which migfas^w 
recovered at fiill age, and was attended with lorn 
ol the ward^ip. A great degne of slavery also 
still continued to prevail ; for it is recoided in the 
Annals, of Dnostahle, a. d. 128S, that «' this 'year 
,we sold our slaVe by birth, William Fyke, and al 
his family, and receiired one maxk,«^l^8, 4d. >»<iff 
^ buyer.** Soooe legal improvemento^ howovwv 
were effected under Henry III. Simon da. Moat* 
fort is supposed jto have established a ni«i«Hil n* 
pcesentatioii in Parlia«ent, tfasagh it was after* 
jsrards laid aside for some years ; seveial acts wera 
fSBsed, .facilitating appeals to the King Iroaa •'tfaa 
Barons, and preventing cruelty in taking distres* 
aes ; the Saxon trials hy Ordeal were totally aho* 
lished ; $h^ common law was. improved and r«g«* 
lated by. the ^tablishmenS of Inns of Comty aodhy 
a statute iwhich imposed a fine : on lawyers, te i^ 



llaalkkiittbdkig; Towfods'the lilWr eM 
9fAk nrigVvtoov is ftHmd one of ilb» carliesi wtks 
fiHi«tnita«aaif the OwmiMms to Flu^airieAt ( whilit 
tbt Magna Cbartitt of Kii^ Jobki ednt^im ihe firat 
inMsn of ft Mporafeion between the orders if Btronfe 
inrtho Great Conncil of the kingdooQ. > 

' .TJbe€liattef8. of iibeitiM appear to have koa 
sn^lefiltd alitil i297» whea Edwwrd I. was aboaf 
4ii.Biake>wwH em Fbil^ Kb^ of PfaaoB ; hat he» 
^Gtae<hia d^fnitiriu:^, iIub nobles and commons of die 
4QB»bn aiMrMed bikn wl^ a lemonstrance on ex* 
isting national grievances) and setetal yiobtfaiOQs of 
Magna Charta. He promised redress on bis re- 
tnm, aad published a proclamation commanding 
Ihe g^reat Charter to be observed ; but in October 

1298, Prince Edward, who was R^ent in bis fa- 
thers absence, issued, in full Parliament, a confirma- 
tion Charter on his behalf, which the Kutg sealed 
at Ghent. He was required again to renew this 
aet on his return to England ; and, after d^erring 
it un^ the conclusion of his expeditions against 
France and Scotland, he once more confirmed the 
Charters in a Parliament at London, March 8th 

1299, and issued writs to the English Sheriffs com- 
maoding their observance. He sdso sent out other 
letters to the Sheriff, written both in the Latin 
and Norman-French, to be published in all cities^^ 
hoRMighs, and market-towns; which stated, that 
he considered himself too hardly pressed by the 
eoraplaiats of his subjects, his delay being occat 
sioned by many difficult a£&iirs which would soon 
be broogbl^ a close, after which the forests should 
be surveyed. The Perambulators or Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into their boundaries, and re- 
duce them to their ancient extent, assembled at 




MichailitttB 1899, cxeortad iWr 
MlMing niimier, » 
Mmfimml by m FuUadieiit nUdi mst at ] 
Janaarf 99th 1301, lipoa the mwHrtiww ef 
King'* JiutiMt, ft Jwy, tad the inteelfel fcB M t > 
officers. The King gave his senctioD to these pm» 
eeedinge on the 14th af Fehniary, aad ihcy kidis- 
{mtahlj fixed the Aitim Knits of the faaete. At 
the auiie time, too^ was iaeaed the hM iwwifiwai 
eiim ef the Chvlen; whiish, 8hr £d*wd Ceke ah» 
eernas, hate been eitablkhed by thirty4wa 
late Stalntes of FkrHament 



CHAWBR Ml. 
ls«# JiM^ od^r^mt^iffMiT w nmcftkw^ mom 

Sm M A'rtiitw Hals, «iMii«d K% Edwind L 
i^ b0 tiM JittliBiM of £ti^(ltfld) in A0 linl tfairtMH 
y«iml tof iHiose nHgAi mmHf^ fiwm IIBTS to alMl 
ttW^ <« «kioi« W«i done to flmk laid «i^^ 
dmiiUml TO jda^do i>f tb Idi^^dom Am fa M tta 
flgn mac& wn wme pitt vOgvcMri firMmf efni 
HI tt h^gMMMr tfitaii 08 ii itoiH|ooftnv boskNi Mo 0^ 
Molttu isMBItntttibii of too caMrMM of lulofflioO) bO 
i«othdtied tbo otarpotioiM of llie F^ m4 liii 
d«i|y, hf limMeig and tmMMiAntg eecloaMM 
jMMiieCiM ; Odd ebKgltof liio Ovdiauy^ to whoB# 
idlHiogoods M fiOfWNM dying ivtdioiil • W31, I«k 
eieblljr Mongod, to diMhirgo tbo debto of tho do-^ 

OBHOOy W9I0VB pOTI Ot UMlB wfllV 0|I|MPU|IVIMB8 10 

AoOlMndk HooMokMiod JoitioeoofAoPlBoeo^ 
oM |Nii'AMited tro omttigiAuolit of ootbvoI totnooiol 
Cottito of the kqiheot j«tiBdictlon, o» Ao Kiog^o 
BmmIii ISaaimfmt^ ond Common Pteoo ; idl fro- 
MMf oora]doted the iUMitiitlon of Judgoo of Ao* 
li«e,tB0dtliefa>€iKidl8. He oottlod !&o bondvioo 
of inlerior couts in counties, handreds» ond ino* 
«ni6n!ng them lo eiiaeeo of lem omonnt, 
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H^oonttoff to their original iiiglilwtiii* Urn An- 
lished aU arbitrary taxes, Iw. le?iad wAamt the 
fsoaient of tbe Great' Natiooal Coandl ; and m- 
eigned the nnlawfiil prerogativey of aendiiig awa- 
dates to the Jadgee» to iaterfero in prifate pan aea ; 
though he haa been eenanred aa claiwiing too BMidi 
for Royal priFilegei end lor hk .miniafean having 
affirmed, that the Sorereign waa abofe the lanr. 
He eetded tbe.fofm» aolp ni ili e a, jm d ^ffict pf tfcaae 
mtrnweote qalM Kaea, naed^ ia^onne^ 
and known before the Noiman iwanon* He fint 
establiahed a lepoeitory for the public ^eoords of 
the raalniy hm of whioh are older thaadi^ tea of 
Uirocy lUff and thoie ivera hy kw eqneeied«.«Ue 
im9f»%«ivf»n 'ib» lawa of KingiiElfaed, bfrhia 
oij^ .for : w)Mb:and wasd inall townoi fieeni enmat 
to anariae^ ea t a bfa hnd by the .etatoteof Winehagj 
tev. « He settled and reformed many onila inoident 
tO'temuNBt and'ANwoYed eome rBstrainta oii.4he 
diapoial «of. landed prapeffty; by the .atatate cnlW 
f* Qaia Enptpres,." whioh made. .the o^igwal t^ 
imre follow, the land, howe?er it might be dippoand 
pf» He iqatituted a mere epeedy way- of recovea- 
i«g debta» by granting. exeootiefL upon Jaada aa wall 
aa .goods. He effectually paoeeeded againat the 
landed pwp^xty of the kingdom being ^olly.ahr 
eorbed by religionB eocietaea and' eeclesiaaMca,'*er 
Other bodies . which' rendered no eernce for ii, 
contrary to the ordiiienc^ of ]Vfagna Charta; and 
e^ea his; wan jn Wales and Scotland ^eem to buff 
originated- ma.d|isise;of;iaByi»ying; the gevo^n ia ie nt 
of England, by waiting Great Biitaii) ipito'.one 
kingdom. ,•••:.» 

' Theliest.prpof of tbe.ex^y^pc^ of Ki^g £4t 
ward s constitutions, \s^ that the schem^iwhM^ he 



tM pavlM,' Jns ) reiaaiBitd t» 4h8 pretent .'j^ctioit- 
witkth06eidtenli«iiKaiTy wbich 4liier diCMsiaB of - 
tnwiitt sefaiML.;- Theinrito of wsits' kr )c(lm% 
maibmg •€ aetibns, wUek 1v»re; fueilected hi ..thim 
nipi^ IrfKmnB - amdbia Jot postteHgr ;; the rtrtetiseft 
o£ BBiit«i> flei% te( weie Jbdd a» kw nntil ll» 
fcpiUl'tisiMrte weite iMttbed; aad the fonm b& 
hgd. .fNeeedUngk i*iiiiiiied.%8kBo4t«entMy iiii^« 
tii«d>t1lroiigh..tiro ten m ieaiaad tent.seipuyf dovm 
t» the time 6i;Menry%VUL . 
..Thee ftadbnt: Goliii&rpnvilegi)- of cAeeting tfa» 
I snboixliinllft oM^iatrafeei^ the flh«iiBi.B8db 
Mkf the peiaif .Ifastrikoii frotai die 
pcbpb under £dinird.lI*<todIIL; JoatiMofHte 
BoKelieiiif^. iaatUnted foi^tfaft;latMl(ii» jtis:>aoiwr 
wtd»fi teo^ to. avign'tlie; pfeetent'COiHlnMftoR ^ 
MJiMMtit^ at to a diUHk^tkoi df ImM nd Con»; 
meik, .to. the. i^gB of Edward IH. ;WKm thii 
^MBl hfetaijhin 'Joe not itaMmtaB^;.tHHne,£ttcb« 
kgitiMes Q£k«»'etatiy fl» aho^ liS8B» aal /ttdm 
ehMrmgr it>bcit«F«en.l»14aad> Id37<* vWhrn^; 
evetlhb.B^anltimAQbk.iiiaeey the Bi&hops/.AhM 
hdti; anA Pdm^iXMie: naked' and tetosumed.widi 
the Eaiilft«iid Bunam, vrUktc the AMibdflaoeliB'«Mi 
Dewtt anverod to tho.Knighla id: shute^ b^ 

*•'.'.•. .•.;<:••/' 

.• « ;[t m^ be tevArl^ in this pUc%that,of.iatjkb^I^,^ 
^e titles that of an Barl Is the ol jesL after yf\i\cb, the 
Barons included the whole of the nobihty and the great 
couneil their^bfr TBe iVst Dake shice the KMibaninta^ 
iioa/ iili»'£MiMrd the Black Mntt, made l>uke 06 Goiw 
iv#il ^y.ghac^r^Bfarfli 17th 1377; fLbsi^&t^Mtu^i»^0sj^ 
Robert iJe Vere, Earl 0^ Oxford, created Marquess of Dub- 
lin Ih 1384 ; and the .first Viscount who sat in Parliament 
by tfaat.title, w^^ttn'B^afiiiiitoe, lAadte Visebunt Btaa- 



M siroLiu I 

fllMriff. The npraMitatbw of the ctdwdnl 

prieM wd inlBTlor dogy «M odbd tl^ 

tosl CMinonii'' •»! eoamfooOtA If the npn- 

■mtetiirei of dtw »d UiglMr Om «I ibe im 

Mil of this aMmblf wai a tMMB fcr 

Md M<»rtnniigtMioiis;aiidlnli<IS,al4 

iNl tfait kw.froMdiag« theidd bo keM iB the Eii^ 

Kthtoagw, and amlled iBlhe Lilia, iMMdof 



locale of Cromwell. Under Edtmd IIL 
L IM done for the odfaaoenieni of 

lion of Sngluli wool» nd llie 

nign dodi wd fo% m by oneoongfaig iho di^« 

tfo m tfak notion. Commoiee in i 



inipniiwd, bjr asierdianii being ponnillBd lopledgn 
Aoir kndi ae oocniitr fnr :Ao novmonl of ibein 



debli, wUflh eniofgod ibeir eredk ; and» M [ 
vneltJi faMraosed, adoDrinielvalon were i 
poiaoni who died bleatate, to dialribnta'their [ 
nony lo Iheir Idndrad and cradilooi, inalead of 
tMag k whoUy to oedeaiaatieal ottoen. Thn 
fenra abo efiedad eonedHng to iho admnee of dMi 
iMatmalion, wbieh |he wntinga and fieaching.of 
Vl^cUffe had abeady oommenoed. Tbe Statotoa 
of PMnratiire, tot attpprearii^ the Flupal power» 
were en|u$ted in this and tbe ensuing reign; whOal 
tibo overgrown poaaeisions of iome mooaaterioa 
won obangod into ncaragoi, for ibo a^ipovl of n 
laboriotts tmrocUai clergy. In diis nSgn, ihero 
ousted a singular sort of Court, i»Ued '* the Triers 
of Petitionh*! tbo n^mbors of ifbich were lypoini* 
od by dw Kini^ to raamino into ofory politioii 
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peared triviai* But with ail 'these improvenients,'* 
the Judges of this period are rdcotded to have heen* 
so corrupt, that a general trial of. them took place, 
in 1^9. One of the most guilty was Sir Adam r 
d0 Stratton, irho was' fined in a sum equal td^ 
S4iO,0&Ol steriing; and, though llie remaindei^* 
wm'e faedvity mulcted, the practice was not dis-- 
oontioded. ' 

■ Wie g^emment subsidien were usually raised* 
by Plifflismen^ which assigned a Tenth or aEiftee&th' 
of »the ydue oJP erery person's moveahle goods, es-* 
timaited by four Knights, chosen at each cbunt}^^ 
OdAh^ but eitem^thig such prc^rty asiras sacred 
&r essenlibi to a persons living, as the ornaments 
of churdies, the books of the cle%y, the hoito anif 
arms of a knight, and the agricultural implements 
tff the Bcftftaiidman. These rates, which were at 
tnt imcertein, but afterwards became fixed, could 
be ordered by Earliament only, as provided by^ 
Magna Charta ; though' Edward III. coBBidered 
hfe own power sufficient to levy them. The dis-^ 
totbed reign of lUchard IL, which presents no par-c 
Kteolar alteration* in the constitution, was ckarac-* 
Mfised by a heavier tax topHy the army ; the coW 
letting of which' led to the notorious rebellion of 
Wat Tyler. It was a poll-tax, which curfdusly 
ilkstrated the relative value of different classes 6t 
sHclety. Thus, a Duke Was rated at 10 mai-ks* 
dL Ids. 4d; ; a Judge at 5/. ; a Countess Dowager 
a(t4iL ; a Baron, Banneret,' or opulent Knight, and a 
Ser|«ant^atwLaw at 2il ; a rich Bachelor or Esquire 
at 30 shillingi^ ; the Mayor of London at 4/ ; an 
Aldermen at 2L ; otiier Maycnv at 2/. or 2(y shiU 
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Bags; gnti imKiiaiitt ^ 8b. 4d^ ttad 
fihoim 4k 8d. to Ss. 6d*i yaomeo, ftanaa&n^ ^fliden, 
te. from 6«. 8cL to 1 sUliing; married adTocntes, 
ItBC 2/. ; attomies, &e. 2A to 68. 8d. ; evarf mar* 
ried man for himself' and his trila 4d^ and mrerf 
single man, or maid abor^ 16, 4d« BefoM doainff 
Ais sabjeot it may be obserred, that Ricbafd's i»- 
TOttrite plan of raismg snpplias vaa by Kma ; ia 
which London was rated at 10,000 maiksi or 
6666/. ISs. 4d. ; York, Gloneester, SalUvy and 
Lincoln, at SOO each, or IB3L 6s. 8d. ; Caraltoidge^ 
Caaterbnry and Sontbampton, at 100 aneh» or 
66/L ISs. 4d. ; Bristol at 800, or SSM 6*. 8d. i 
Norwich at 500, or SSBL 68. 8d.; I^mn at 400» 
or 26eL 13s. 4d. ; Bath, Derby and LwMMt a* 
SO each, or 13/. 6s. 8d. ; and Hanrfch alid Ikh 
keard at 10 each, being 6L ISa. 4d: 

The principal legal improyement of tlielifleentft 
dentmy waa, that the power of aTery deparlnanl 
of the jndifsatQra became more accnrately defined^ 
tiiougli they experienced no rtry consideraUe at* 
taration. The royal authority, ooosiatadchiafiy ta 
a power of Biiq>ending or dispensing with tha 9xm 
eution of certain penal sCatates, whidi originate# 
in the time of Henry IIL; bnt tlie SorereigneoaM 
iseither repeal nor alter any la# whidi had pasaad 
the Fkrlianient. Of tiie Feudal cdstoma. Ward* 
ship and Pnnreyance, or taking vp prorislon Imp 
the Royal Honsefaold at a oertdn rate, still e«Bl» 
ad, though they were exercised in a mlich mem 
moderate degree than was the ancient cnstain. 
The latter prerogative, hoWever, gate the King 
power to impress for his service, not only sotdien 
and mariners, bnt mnsicians, goldsndths, < 
ars» and vanous sorts of artificers. 



Tb .PHriiwaK nf ^0lf^i^ ipp«m now |» 
t|iir» a w— i d « deddfli cb^AMBtar, imd the <|«iiJ{«. 
dciii«n aad pmikges lOf ks pi«iiiben booonM: 
OMMii aecntatclybs^wii and4Miigaiili9dt Knii^tt. 
of iht fiUre t«me r«<|iiir«d lo pofims 4(Ki of an-. 
i|mI nmi Iml irfiyvUnl wd cpoatiiatioiial streoglk 
alio eonmfemd MMntial to their ofiee, m- 
wAb of this peifod dif«cled the ebeton to 
I choice of the wiiorl mad atooteat meiit tfaifr 
Ihe^ m^ bo ahlo to ondim the itiigam of jooiw 
lyeyiof and deie atieodaiioe. £>ror sinoe tho 
Commoee hod hoeo voptoeenled io Parifameiit^ 
«be^ aod thoir 9VfW«l» had boon pnvi^ged bam 
namt domg the liioe of their MMd atteodaoa* 
Old tATilt and paid for thefar afirvices. The Faefo: 
came to Finiiament et their, own afaai^|;ea ; hot ton 
vaida the etaseof the fiiurteatith oentni^, Knig^ta 
af €Uioa nmaiTed four aUItiiiga d^ily* aod Bw*« 
gaoMi two ahiUittga; wbidi may be eathnated a^ 
tao limaa their amount in modern ndoe* That 
Sherift'inliaaneo in i^t^miag memben beiog verjf 
oMmmto, waa baqwatljr miaimd; though thein 
shMNwliict mm liaUo to action at the Aawe% 
Md to fine and impnaonmeat on conriction. It 
ill hmantt atatad oC thenii in an Act passed iar 
l44Mr5# that soHiQtimes they nwde no paopon 
olacliaA of knight^ kc^; somethnca iasned no ro* 
pfm aiall; and aomotimeB ratnmad anch as hftd 
iovar bean aieeted. Tho Parijnmanta of this po« 
' liod aaam vary freqaaotly to. Jbai^a bean of bnaf 
dnaalion, soHtd they often had only #ne session i 
attdtb aMnM>rahloone wUch, in IMOf dsposod 
Kbig Ridbaid IL sad phiead Henry of Bolin^^ 
iMoko opon Ua throne, sat bnt a aingk (iay^ Seip* 
fQi^, .Thaao . otdeopiljifial rirliaaianta 
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i«tl^'Cmi[iNM!sd»nk of 'iM Okrgf^' ^"^ 
e<l' and! met as regnlarif m the mttimKal imbuwWj ; 
Kiid the' Pt^lates were stdl directed to ttttend itnd 
consult with the Nobles. They were aiiD oiflBr- 
ed, to- direct their Deans and Archdeacons to at* 
ttond in person, each CbBuptet sen^n^ one Plocliir, 
md the Clet^ of'cach Dk>cci8S two ProetiinB^ to 
d»h^id>i^ to those limigs, which ^onld be ovditbed' 
Hjr'the Commbn €(Madl of tho* kingdom'; 
showing* i^t they wove soarMly oonrfdeivdiiiB's 
part of'th^ Spiritual Cooniions. - Hiey, however^ 
ndoeired pay, 'Vad piotook of the priVil^erof Ru*« 
llament ; but the-Eeclesiastidal iegislirtiiS6,f«xtefld- 
od :no fttrtber then levyilig the taxes of the-dtefyv 
an their decree reqtsihing the consent of Fttr}i»» 
ni^t to eBtiA>liiih l^on. 
' There appear to have heen few ahersllons or 
hnproyements, efifocted either in 'the lawa brthe 
€onrt8 of England, 'dttring the fifteenth century;' 
and the former ware in general but ill-cxecAtMk 
The number of Judges at Westminster waiB un- 
certain ; but under Henry YL diere wore obeo so 
0aay as «g^t Judges in the Court of CoBnaov 
Pleasv ^Acb of whom made oath that ho WokM 
^ talie no fee, pension,' gift, reward, or bribe, fitom 
sny man hating a suit' or plea before him, exeept- 
ing meat and drink, which* riionld be of no great 
table.'" To the close of the fourteenth c^tury; 
howoter, is attributed lAie rise of tiie* Court of 
Bqmty in Chancery.' In the ancient En^^lsh ju- 
dicature, when a persbn supposed hhttselft greatly 
injured by a sentence in a Supreme Court of fLaw, 
be petitioned the King: for redress, as tlie fountain 
of justice, or to the Lord Chaneeilor, after tiiei 
^^otcraiga ceased to tadminister. right .^nfais^Owii 
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wlio> bf iheir]iilemtmtli»HMS»*. 
of ConuMMf firoemd a fwtidon agjria^ it iroat 
tiMlMiai]ieBtto£dmniIV.]BlM4. A^lU^ 
mnni, hopmrt aUthe Loid ClniicelUn fli Bag^. 
IhmI ««n So6k«u|itia8| «m1 tUt ^Omnm 4b#' 
teted d iimnyii nade agaait As Miiriiliiilimi 

Tb» iMfiiffBCt ftdmiiBBtnitm of jwdoi ki^ 
ttofiftiwwrtll oMiiiiif^ wam\mtif DnHn tkowfi 
(iMdl«aidM^iHBdtlii.fciiig«i: tiRMnftlMCldiif 

lyAwti bnidetfaiir ntaif nd tlioik of tlio 
;oqpultolOO0f. Oat 






L their offioo wkv iMt 
Bat tiMM 1MM afao eotti4»A)io«lilM 
wUeb iho7 tad no meaai of JlMitiwg doorabf 
Olofm ky tiieir^eioiiiptioiiiy liid bo 
poriort»HDokw>; ood ihdr pfhrflq^o of i 
Mi caorMd^ta a graot and ( 
places of aecnrity bomg yery muaaioiul^ thibagiM 
MliUaariait and ahdlaiiag iIm fflaat orioiml 
aad MoM napwhfiplfld dahtor. PoiJHy dot aoi 
widely^AnuMod, thattbo Cleigyof CmMkmPf 
k GOimaalioa, affiaaiod^ ia 14S% ilHil I 
iioia of pQweaa ha<i go otiwr miai of i 
Aaa t^iO hifiag thaiiiolti|ii aa ^ 
IfdbaB aribeiilieT' 

^-^'-- of the tfrnoy «aa a oo afo da w a sy criM 
ta whidi aoiiiot aoiaote «aito*««^ 




4««oolMad, whoaoU9«7«lM^woiir tadafalMl 
aoA odiar it «B daiini oad^laiM,' «1miI^ 



iimtiM obirttftviiliM. 

toOkThmikm .not t» vex then byJ 
AHitheBamk« lif^wtfNiiv ^mud to.iiair«(i 
o^iIm leMV Win mid oMnniocio» ;oi .di»«i 
which unpaged the ftt^filar ooorae of JMtM. The> 
pMei{ilJ auUidiity wu a sort •£ >inilituy ffuwevm^* 
mmtvmmi,m theLoM High C4nil»hb,.i^h^iw» 
ea^owwid' by coMuiniDn ta pot any pamUte* 
dMk ^ sOBHBaiiy.awl sbahlBiBlyi^ witboiit hanw 
or form of judgment* ** whenever he.iiimafclf wae 
cebweMl of diwtgnik. IBieir. covmtioa* was 
aonetiHies: pmcwed by.tortore' with fire or thd 
fltck,. which. if ■aid:iohaviehee»iDr«itedhy tfaa 
Stake jaf.Esetei; on which. adcaanft. dnt ^iatdM. 
TowanoC London wm called. fai»D«aghlir; /Bnt. 
wiliiiiliwiaHiliiig the veky vofacfDiuaUe tiaMs^ tha> 
*|ttionaL law apygre to htwe heen faothiitiididd 
aadfttotifo^ ^ iome eatenti.eiiioe.in ikho.iMga' 
of IiH]ry..VL.thar» ^erftdOOaatadeiita belbagiog 
liKHhh laaaof Govt ; and: iii L4<^iui'Act ww 
p aa o ad.to iitdii.ihe lattmbei <f£- attomipfr >«b jtkoy 
had beoflMiOiso nluntixnEia an Noifolk and <fiiiffidk>' 
t&al4hay:WBre rwtiieied to dx each, with two £be 
the oii^' of Norwich. '/ .1 

I The memory of Eichard lILy iaxomscKdyhold 
in^snah-gveal evcraliod^thAt the benefit of hia eoc^. 
oettefeit.kW8.are almtiat .entirely forgotten. Ho 
mMnahoifimt^mnqaich^ hownrar« who Greeted hia 
^t a inl p a ^ boeBroUod^in fingiiah; and Jie also at 
fn#a r onnoo j w i go d thn Mag art of typography, oad 
ooofeimd«Jiioatrvahi^ble gilt, on the oatian hf 
ordering^ them ^o.be^.pwntecL . The very^fint act 
4rf:hi*J3ligPf tooi abotiahodthe loaaa of nMne^rcat* 
kd. BenovqloDoee^ whowini the King atfaod tho 
B«mii^hkb'iiwtt,^|cO(iftj9iilly.ext(«te4: hy.foieo. 



9(m yof Londmi) igbimn GtfxHiua: • W^w^pviImv 
Imigfm «9ii«f«rr«td.itbj»]iiaMleiMofiiM'iifeph^^ 

bail ; for eneooragmg the British fi8he¥ifl«;.?jlll)d Mr 
l)Mtp9i»te^ti%ii el.£iigUBh inaiNifiwIiirQi^.fay^jirlilch 

j|Qr.iia4jp^.«iy;|fiK»ds th«u ^mm aiadfit i& Ewgltndii 
^n ^viM»f«^<duiif>iali«pfliiG4:oC-hMt^ 
mi;^Wi:pdMs9driio «nist:iii BotsNi^ Mi ^idimm 

iKau^.yil*,- Tb0'vilfeio%:Hdfeo.nii9hi(b&.l9i»4te? 

«tiU» j | ^bor> i] »¥ ww t. ia^ i«iy^^»cp<«li|g fiif>i|iv«Qbi oUr 
i^Wi|Cito«#HeflMf oiinimlpriaii^ h6»ry» iWfc<h i |r 

fU9^#i(Mlftof jthfiJir«wAtt> p^rtit«' ^S^Miteukid fidr 
iiig : t j lyy f y^^fc ^ jijnd Tngiiliyling^ lirif iPiQUMMlIk 

iMigev^ i|nd.«i«90^r <iwg>im«r y -^yiftiWiiia to *M*^» 
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flMta* Mtaiy, ««OI ii UNI owii iio ttf B»* 

y^m wlmit%^wM nmmgf^i #i»y»pte naiifteHt 
Ign wtpwid t<i vMmim tad iq^^Misieii^ ittor tiirfr 
iNRifM kis ilibk 10 dM d«Mlhlloiii «f Wtt*, tlrim lift 
EagkMdi Ibr tliw» tlw cdMsuMm till Mif u^ 

The watt Muma tto Ho««flr 4if Yefk iiid 
l4weM«r, i«liloli to MMipMI ili» higrf iio«fer«i 
m teste it iM MmuB f» jmii^ml tft^ W f i Wi e M t, t 
Wm partly An oeearion of tb» Iom of tiM« do- 
amunift k FiMMse, wfakOi aaeioitly Moqg^d tb 1^ 
Sb^h crown ; $im wbk)h Ifae feoteivigos of Bli4 
tiiB wwe niovo. liin a e dkrtaly tunod to the lAfirO 
oriMir4)fimatlkMi. The grMt dwrMelrMe oT 
iOst Hetty VIL, tM tho gMa«*ig of w«ilth» M 
Mdch ODd w<m eU the olMadoiM «ld MflTili hi 
VB leiirt; Ui uMbliiv bottg^ ismwo alMidmNift ill 
4heo««rieg old lOid obaotoM p«M etaiatei mk 
fridch to freine pi m tmAo m Md to esttort Am^ 
than bk Mtfflte any new heaefldal iregriatioiia; 
lb thii aaid Ae eoart of 8lar*eha»lher was m 



ttodeUed, iMd Mmd wHh pern and diuigeiOM 
Mfaai ; In wUoh ialbha«lioaa aiighl he teMrei^ 
IMaad Of liH&BtaBeMt u the (MdoM and arti^ 
liMrihe iMMMb of fina and peooetery peniMaa^ 
It oohaiatad or iwamy-inic liieaiboMiyprinc^iiiDy of 
Aia |«^ eottcfl) and aOch Ml have dafettded it aa« 
aavt» that it Ma iaatitated to MiMaa the liM of 
d ti tl a ni B d aoldiara, who waite h itfamikf teft teoai 
open we ooamy wimoot vMwr payor cpMaiBia^ 
ov thil ll waa wmM 16 ||Oi«tw thoao wko welre iM 



Alr«httordfaMryootifaeofjaille(». itfaaal^ 
jpoBMi- to MPPa OTRfOQ KB w aBia cNMr -iraaa iBe 
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stHK, wMeh aA offJUid <ii» waBi of tbe ap miaiM Bii t , 
opfonr ihote Jewmh coreaanta caUed' Stan lMh> 
vkig! bean dtpnakud willRn it. Tlie fines of tliw 
cmgtrW€n BO sBTeve and mtereeHinig^ thai pkesM . 
vtmm mtmkimm takoi litr tbe anditan hf three in 
tbeaMman^. 

- Tbe ra^na of tlrisvad the feflowin^ soreneigiifl, 
hoaviaaer, put a period to two degrees of penomi^ 
wkmk, though ia difeot oppositieii as to mik, were 
aiMBa iiMMMmtent ia good go^vmoseHt and asorai 
faspfsaaskr Unas were the g r sajt er peen, who 
had fenerif ban the pmnd oppasen of tfaa royal 
pKBtmty auri the ^ilains who anght 'ba tfaasfctml' 
wilhli»li^miwhMthef laboaiML Thanton^ 
banatf ifat fomer, hmA been considenUy waakfned 
by ihO- 4lBBtnM9tiaa vfaich tha oiyil waia ind 
baam^ upon 4;he ancsant nol^ ^MaMiea; and 
Hamf VIL wm aa far freai etiacEng any incifitta^ 
thm to a a at a ift them, that he oantrivad even to 
laaiea their Y^ntation by an act against letaiaera, 
aad ihe aksAate of -^Aaee^ wliidh randteed real aa* 
tales enare leaaMy i^eaated or Sorfeitod. The no* 
biaa, amoe also atillfntber redaced by -Heiay 
¥iiL, who, an the diaaolii^eB of manasteries, de« 
paired tMatynsix •ahhats and two priors of ^eir< 
anlB ca the Hoase ef Peers. With respect to ilia 
uai a ito ^part of the aatien, though it was very con- 
BSJQWiyy^fasBMshed eien by the cammenceinent 
af the MBteanA oentary, yet a biU which, inll»26, 
wowheoiight wlo.l^e Hoose of Lords to emanoi* 
pate the lower ranks of society, waa read thrioe in 
mm ^iBf and* mrjeeted. 

Aa iMs period^ the eessions of Faribment wert 
aeMan danger ihm €we or six weeka, and «oiiit« 

.TOdL.iII* » t 
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times much aharter ; bat therewen fircq ^ w i tf y tiM 
meetings in the day, one about eight or mam 
o'clock in the morning, and another at tipo m ihm 
afternoon ; from which no member eonld be abeeafe 
without a heavy fine, or license from the King, 
and naming some persons to act on his behalf 
Some of the laws which emanated from this assem- 
bly, were so perfectly contradictory, that those 
who observed one were inevitably guilty under 
another: as when in 1537, it was dedaied traar 
son to assert the validity of the marriage of Henry 
VIIL with Catherine of Am^n or Ann Bdeyu-; 
which statute remained unrepealed, when, within 
seven yean, another made it equally treasonaUe to 
speak slanderously of their issue, the Princeasea 
Mary and Elizabeth* Nor would danger be'averi- 
ed by remaining silent, since treason was imputed 
to all who would not answer on oath whether he 
thought those Princesses were lawfully bom. To 
Henry VIII., indeed, the Parliament genentty 
yielded an unreserved acquiescence ; yet his levies 
on the prc^erty of his subjects, during the mx 
years, when dissatbfied with the Par&anentavy 
grants, he ceased to solicit them, were hr greater 
extensions of his arbitrary power. In 1586, how* 
ever, his attempt to raise a sixth on the goods of 
the laity, $aid one* fourth on those of the deigy, 
without the sanction of Parliament, occasioned an 
insurrection ; though it was quelled without Uood- 
shed, as he recalled his commissioners and resigii* 
ed his project. 

Two of the greatest political evils of this reign, 
were the overbearing conduct of the oourtiers, 
and the known perjury of juries, whidi so greatly 
perverted the administratiott both of the civil and 
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crimkiaikw. Of the former ratlmr a carious 
imtiuioe has been cited from the Life of Stow, 
wliieh flftftteft that the garden-bouse of a London 
^itiseii^ happening to obstmct the view of Sir Tho- 
mas Cromwel, it was loosened from the foun- 
dation, mom^d on renters, and carried 22 feet 
ftffther off, without the owner's permission or 
evetk bis knowledge. The persons who removed 
It only named their employer, and, it is added, 
^ none dmst argue the matter ;" the citizen con- 
tinued to pay his old rent for his garden, though 
oae*ha]f of it was taken away. The chai^ge ef 
perjury in jurors, is, however, yet more serious, 
since even a statute 1495-96, states it to be 

r*^ much and customarily within the city of Lon- 
4oa" which is also remarked by many others. 

' Indeed the jurors of the inetropolts became both 
notorious and proverbial, since their fame is com- 

' laemorated in the saying of *' London juries hang 
faalf and save half ;"' Cardinal Wolsey declared tlmt 

' ^y would find ^^ Abel guilty of Cain s murder ;' 
and a statute to punish petty juries for false yer- 

*dietB, directs that half the Grand Jury for trial of 

' a foreigner shall be strangers, and not Londoners. 

But the reign of Henry Ylll. will always be a 

▼ery distinguished era, in Uie annals of the British 

'Judicature, since it produced several very eminent 
improvements in the Law, and the redress of se- 
▼eral grievances, which existed in the Constitu-. 
tion ; and, firstly, the Reformation, for it abolish- 
ed the Pontifical power in England, and restored 
the Crown to its ancient ecclesiastical supremacy, 
the Episcopal patronage again being vested in the 
King, wlneli was entirely a feature &i the Saxon 

:polity. In pi^operty the Statute of Wills per- 
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mttted eveiy one to bequeath laad^ #liieh hmd 
before been only partially and imptifeolly pne- 
tked; and the Statute •£ UMswas inlemiadto cfo- 
Btroy the deeehfnl intricaey conneeted witk their 
adi^tion ; whilst both of these acts weie neaal as 
a decided step tewarde refenaing the existaag ir- 
regnlarities of Clerical JnnsdktMMD, and an ealiiiB 
reform of the Ecclesiaatical law« The gveat cona- 
mercial character which England new began to 
re-asenme, was importantly aaueted by thafint 
Bankrupt Laws passed in 1542-44, for the pwnkfc- 
ment oif the fnmdnlenty and the rvliel of the 
unfortunate trader. The adnuBiBtrattan af jwk 
tlce also became more unifoinii by the deatvoyiiig 
some counties pahitine with separate juxisdictiaiMy 
abridging the mnreasonaUe privileges of thaae 
which remained, and by the Uniea of Walaa inlh 
England in 1535-^. 

The uncontrollable nature of King Heary-and 
the acquiescent spirit of his ParUaments, mdaeed 
him to extend his prsrogalive to aii extreHw 
height, which was the more fearful from being 
established by the laws issued from those asseui' 
blies ; one of which enacted, that the lUyal Fra- 
damations should have all the foi*ce of statutes, 
aad others created a multitude of ineoasielaBt 
treasons. Most of these were repealed under tile 
mild but brief sway of Edward VI.; who also i«- 
duced the evil of i-oyal purveyance, by enacting 
that no provisions should be taken for his nae 
against the consent of the owner. Even under 
Queen Mary many salutary aad popular laws 
were established in civil ai&urs ; as oUiging Jus- 
tices of Peace to -take examinations for ^lony in 
writing, and empowering them to receive bail; 
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ioAietiag fioe and imprisonment for conveying 
•way female ehildren ; taking the benefit of clergy 
&om accessories befofe.the fact, in felony, treason, 
and murder; and giving a Tales, or perfecting num* 
heitf where a full jury does not appear. 
. The accession of Elizabeth, established the re* 
formed religion of England, npon a broad and sted- 
fast basis, from which it has never yet been shaken, 
though its infancy was protected by too severe laws 
against Papists and Poritand. The SiCxon consd- 
tution, though very considerably improved, seems 
to have been gradually restored, the feudal op<- 
fseaaana and forest laws having as gradually be* 
eome almost obsolete, though the Queen was some* 
.what attadied to arbitrary power, and exerted 
much prerogative in her Star-Chamber, High Com- 
mkaioa Court for Ecclesiastical afilairS) proclama-* 
tions, martial law, and the military tenures, which 
•till remained* The administration of justice in 
llie civil courts, was according to the institutions of 
Edward I., and the laws were duly observed; 
wbikt the clergy, which had become impoverished 
by the spoliations of the last reigns, had their 
kmds preserved to them by the restraining statutes. 
The dissolution of the monasteries, also, threw 
mpoxL the nation a great number of pocH*, who had 
been accustomed to receive alms from thence, 
^ich were daily distributed at the gates ; to pro- 
vide for whom Edward VI. founded the hospitals 
of Christ, St Thomas, and Bridewell, as adapted to 
itkiauiBf flick persons, and idle beggars to be em- 
ployed and punished. But these receptacles being 
far from providing for all the poor of the realm, the 
more humane and beneficial plan of overseers in 
d2 
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•vcrjr ptfish wan fint instituted In Mb reigii hf 
Act of Ftarliuieiit 1601, 1,602. It may alM b« 
•fawnredf that the statittes agaitiit fbr^gery ^gma*- 
ted in 1562-63, though not then inflicting eapttal 
punishment, as paper*>cre£t was not estahlishe^. 
Transportation likewise was, in this reign, first in- 
teodaced into the English law in 1597. 

The aocnmulation of wealth by the lower and 
middling elasses of people, from the extension of 
ibe national trade and conimerce-^the general dil** 
foaion of learning and religions infommtion«— and 
•dw extraTagaace which characterised the higher 
orders, in the sixteenth and early part of the aeveii- 
4eaii^ centuries— were all preparing the wny, for 
that gseat revohrtion, by wfcnch the Uirone of ¥mf^ 
ksnd wa« so long and so darkly obseoMd. Its ad- 
vance was aided, by the increesing power eserted 
hy the Sorereign, ibe latter years of Henry VIII^ 
hdmg9 perhaps, the moat despotic sinae the Not^ 
maB innttiaa. Qaeen Elmabetli, however^ thongfc 
A» loFed, and sometiraea forcibly exercised, ker 
prerogatiTO, far aome very important end, not «»- 
ly kept it from becoming hatefnl to the nation, hut 
4^ene»Uy maintuned herself^ in the iJhctionl of ber * 
people and her Parhaments. The eondnet of Ki^g 
Jamea I. was altogdthor dtfieieat, moe he >oflMm 
.p«t forth) even a more aboolnte power on tiiikig 
and unworthy oceaaions, wyeb was seconded by 
the doctrines of his clergy. His rsign, effeetad 
but liitle towards improving the English j«dica- 
Uire, excepting the abolition of sanctoariei^; ex- 
tension of the baakmpt laws ; HmiCMtionS'Of sirita 
and actions to two years after the offiMcO^ regu- 
lating of informations npon pen^ soits and ae- 
tions ; and the protection of magistrates, &c. sued 
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forditehargiiigtlieir dvty. Id thk reigiiy ilie Hmm 
nf ConsMM, teCTfted; prepimng te a gveeter da- 
grM of opposition at a fatnre time^ having smih 
Mflsfiilly resisted JaniM, in atyeral pointo of what 
the Parliament considered arbitnory power* 

The onbappy reign of Chariee I. waa^ ike time 
•deeted for canyiog these more violent meaittrai 
into efi^t. The Conrt of the Star-Chamber, and 
High-Commission Conrts ; the reriTal of the foMst- 
kwsy and the aaeteHt kans and henevolencea 9 the 
laqMisoameDt of rach as refused to con^bnte, and 
ihe exertion of martial law in ttine of peaee> w«»a 
grievances, moet of whtdi the Petition oi R%lM^ 
m in 1627-.28, enacted to alMiish. The wMe 
aurraiiya of tkiM r^gtt is at 4iBea painful and kt- 
famons ; and at the same tiase hr too intricMe said 
extensive to give even an outline of its government 
in this place ; bat two important political improve* 
nents may be mentioned, namely, the afoolisluBg 
of the Star-Chamber and High-Commission Conrte, 
and the appearance of the Habeas Corpns Act ; 
and the final settlement of Forests and Forest' 
Laws, in 1641-42. The malignant iiiry of those 
u4io fomented the rebellion, was rendered yet 
more insolent and ungovernable by a sacc^ssfcd 
warfare upon their Sovereign ; whom they mur- 
dered after the profanation of an English trial, 
characterised only by a solemn hypocrisy and hat- 
red of royalty. 

The ten years of unmixed anarchy which fol- 
lowed were not likely to produce any considendde 
improvement in the constitution of England. In 
March 1649 the House of Lords was abolished 
with Kingly government; and a new oath of 
fidelity, was drawn up for the nation, to be true 
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sad faithful to the Commonwealth of England on- 
ly. The snpieme anthority, was at length vested 
•in Oliver Cromwell as Lord Protector, December 
12th 1653, with a Council of State, though 
his ambition is we(l known to have been towering 
to regal dignity— and under this jurisdiction the 
realm continued, until the Bestoration dawned 
suddenly in the midst of ito heaviest darkness. 
The best legislative proceedings of this time, were 
afierwards lawfully carried into eflRsct under Charles 
XL ; but the Commonwealth Parliament, in 1654, 
passed a laudable ordinance against duelling ; and 
in 1650 all records and law-proceedings were or^ 
deied for the fuUare to be written in Englisb, and 
in plaia legible ehaiacter, instead of the ancteMt 
kNr-teKt| or court*haad« 



CHAPTER IVr 

LAW AKD OOVBRNMENT OT BH^TLAKD, FROM 

TBE ItEftTOBATiON TO TITS BlOttTBHTH CJBI* 

fUltT* 

Ohb of the darliest itftttttes passed iift«r ike ra- 
e8lalili«iwi«Bt of nunueby, was, periiaps^ olgiviiter 
importanoe to the oatioft tfaoft ev«i the f^nuiti ef 
MagRa Charta itself; tince^it aholisfaetl tka fanbi- 
e^al KOBaiahig feudal customs of idifitary teirane, 
aaid mrdsy and liveries, and rendered void m 
BMieb of that iamoas inetrdment. It also took 
tewaj Pureyance, and ordered the landed pvepei^- 
«ty of the reahn to be held m connBen Socage, or 
by a certain lent^ making up the dgA&tncy m the 
Crown ReTentte, by establishing certain Excise- 
daties which were of Dutch original, being &st 
introduced into England about 1642, and con- 
tinued by the Parliament througbont the whole 
Interregnum. Another great improvement on 
Mi^a Chavta, was the passing of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1679 ; for though that ancient 
grant declared, that no person should be imprison- 
ed contrary to law, the latter statute provided the 
means of release from eiHnmittal, even by the 
King in Couacy, and of procaring justice against 
tfaoae who had detained them. In this reign, toe, 
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the writ for the Barniilg of Heretics was abolish- 
ed ; and the lawr farther improved by the statate 
of Frauds and Perjuries, which protected primte 
property, by requiring leases, agreements, &c^ to 
be in writing ; by the statute for distributing the 
estates of intestate persons to their children and 
nearest of kin ; by that for an election to Pariia- 
ment every three years ; by the Test and CoqK>r- 
ation Acts for protecting the Church and kingdom 
from disaffected persons in offices ; and by the 
numerous statutes passed for the benefit of nsri- 
gation and improvement of commerce. Notwith- 
standing therefore, all the censure which has been 
cast upon the reign of Charles IL, the nation en- 
joyed in it a more complete restitution of its free- 
dom than it had done since the Norman invasion 
had first overthrown it ; though ail the civil and 
political rights of England were not completely 
regained, acknowledged and defined, until »€ter 
the Revolution. However, « very eminent aotiior 
•on the jurispradence of thisi%alm supposes, that in 
* 1679, when the army was disbanded, the lUbeas 
Corpus Act had passed, and that for lioenung the 
Press had expired, " the Constitution of Engkuid 
had arrived^at its full vigour, and the true baianee 
between liberty and prerogative was happily esta- 
blished by law. " The Parliamentary enrolments 
of this Sovereign, however, were again altered to 
the Latin tongue, which continued to be used until 
1730, when law proceedings were ordered for the 
future to be recorded in the national language* 

The years immediately succeeding this time of 
perfection were marked by great practical op- 
pression, through the artifices of some abandoned 
politicians ; but' there was now so nntch power in 
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tbe kands of tbe people, that wbm King James IL 
atlempted to estaUiah measwee contrary to the 
uaiioiial chaiaoter, he waa sucoeBsfully opposedi. 
and ejected from ^e throne. As there was only 
one Parliament in his very brief reign, the statu* 
tory improvements of the judicature w^re not 
numerous, )he principal being to enforce and ex- 
plain the Poor-laws, and some provisions concern- 
ing willsn 

The great feature of the next period, that of 
William III. and Mary, was the Bill of Rights^ 
of Declaration delivered to them by the Lords and 
Cammons, February 13th 1688, and aftenvarda 
enacted by Parliament. It was founded on tbe 
general constitution and rights of the subject, ,aa 
they anciently and nncorruptedly existed* It set 
forth, that the royal power, of suspending and 
di^ensing with laws and their execution, without 
consent dF Parliament, is illegal ; that the com- 
missions for courts for ecclesiastical causes, are 
ill^^al ; that levying of money for the Crown by ^ 
prerogative, and without grant of Parliament, is. 
illegal ; that subjeds have a right to petition the 
King, and all conunitments or prosecutions for 
doing so, are illegal; that raising or keeping a 
s tan d ing army in time of peace, and without con- 
sent of Parliament, is illegal ; that Protestant sub» 
jects may have arms of defence ; tha( elections of 
Parliament members should be free ; tbat/reedom 
of speech in Pai'liament should not be questioned 
out of Parliament ; that excessive bail should not 
be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted; that juries 
ought to be duly impannelled and returned, and 
jurors who pass upon men in uials for high-treason 



AmAAh9k9tholdifem% tlMt dl fivnki or 
of fines n»A foif ekwee of pMiMmlw p«n«it b»* 
fore eeftnctioii, are ^legal mA void ; and thet, fi»r 
redress «f grieva&oes, MneDdiiig, eliefligCbeiiiDgv 
aiHl preserving the lems^ Padiamettto abould be 
held Awquently. It coiieladed by ckii«iiig» de* 
masding, fmd insistiBg vpofi the wiiole m wi* 
dmbCed p fiWIeges and libertiea, all which inire 
allowed by the act confirming it. This waa agai» 
aeenred at die oomnmicemeiiC of the laet oe«tary 
br tiM Aet of Settlemait, whereby ike daaoent 
or nhe Oewtt was eenfinned to tiie Homo 4if 
Dum a w kik, aad at the eame period aevenl Maw 
ptorifllfions wero nade for better aeeoring the mm* 
tielial religion, laws, and libertiea. 8emc other 
jwidioal improvBementa, effected mder the Onage 
gia^miBeBt, were <he ToleratioB Act, referred to 
hi ihe im-BMr Boe4c ; the Aeta proridiog fer tahe 
ppoper fetuna of tteaobers of PariiaiDeiit ; and the 
Aels hr 49henpng the Qatha of Sopreaiaey and 
Atlegianee, and idiolidbiiig the tax of taw sfalniaga 
en e^ry hearlli. The pian was oiao eet ait ti- 
beKy in this retga, by the statatea for iioensing it 
havii^ expired in 1694, oad it has ef«r ainee oon- 
lltaaed ito be free. 

Though the aoceasioa of JsMes L bad bnauglit 
the kingdenm of England and Sositland «nder <an 
Crown, yet it was net until May let 1707, that 
they beoaine united by Act of PariianaeMt. The 
nalional repreeentatioa was then assigned to 4& 
Memhera in the Senate of Britain, and tlie Nofai- 
Mty was «xpre8sed by 16 Lords, elected to ait ia 
tfie House of Peers. It aoay else be aoticed in 
Ais i^ace, diat Ireland waa united to Eog^aod 
Jauinry let 1^1 ; when its Barlianentary n^ie* 
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sentatiDn was fixed at fbiir Lords Spiritual, % 
Temporal Peers, and 100 CotntnonerB, to be inetn-' 
bfers of the Senate of the United Kingdom, 

"Whilst mentioning these additions to the Eng- 
lish Parliament, whicK the former pages have ex- 
hibited in its rude original, it seems a proper op- ' 
portimity, * before taking a summary view of the 
enactments of modem times, to give some ferther 
particulars conceitiiog the Council of Hie realms, 
and the practice of passing those Bills, which af- 
terwards become statutes, and coustituto the na- 
tional law. 

The number of members in the House of Peera 
is faidefinite, the Crown being always at liberty to 
create new titles, though more than one attempt 
has been made to pass an act for limiting the 
P^eraffe. The total number of die English Com- 
mons Is 658, inchiding the 45 for Scotland, and 
100 for Ireland, mentioned above. The manner 
of tnaking laws is nearly the same in both Houses, 
each of which has its Speaker ; that of the Peers 
hemg the Lofd Chancellor, Keeper of the Great 
Seal, or any other appointed by Royal Commis* 
sion ; and that of the Commons being elected by 
the House, and approved by the King. In each 
Hoiise the act of the majmity is sufficient for the 
whole, and the voles are publicly and audibly 
given. 

In bringing a Bill into the House of Commons^ 
if it be of a private nature, it is preceded by a pe- 
tition, which usually sets foith the matter to be 
remedied, and must be presented by a member. 
When it is any point which admits of a dispute, 
the petition is referred to a Committee of Membei*s>. 

vot. II. • E 
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which examines it, reports to the Home, and 
then, or otherwise, on the petition only, leave is 
given to bring in ^e bill ; but ia public concerns, 
a bill is brought in upon motion to the House, 
without any petition at all. When a private ImU 
emanates i^om the Lords, it is referred to two ai 
the Judges to examine into its technical propriety; 
&c. The Parliamentary Bills were anciently all 
drawn in the form of petitions, which were enter- 
ed upon the Parliament Roll% with the King's 
answer subjoined, not in any setded form of words, 
but as the circumstances of the case required ; and 
at the end of each Parliament the Judges drew 
them into the form of a statute, which was enter- 
ed on the Statute Rolls. In the reign of Henry 
v., the statutes were drawn up by the Judges be- 
fore the end of Parliament, to prevent mistakes 
and abuses ; and Bills in the form of Acts, ac- 
cording to the modem custom, were first intro- 
duced under Henry VI. The bill is presented to 
the House drawn out on paper, with blanks for 
any doubtful matters or particulars to be supplied 
by the Parliament, as dates, penalties, or sums of 
money. It is then read a first time, and, at a 
convenient distance, a second ; the Speaker, alier 
each reading, recounting its title and substance to 
the House, and putting the question whether it 
shall proceed any farther. The introduction of » 
bill may be opposed at first, and the bill itself at 
any of the readings ; and whenever such opposi- 
tion is successful, the bill must be withdrawn for 
that Session. After the second reading, it is com- 
mitted, that is, referred to a Committee, either 
selected by the House in matters of inferior im- 
portance, or upon a bill of consequence, the House 
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rtmAvm itself into' a Committee of the whole 
House, which is composed of bU the members 
and the Speaker, who quits the chair, and becomes 
a ^yate member, another being appointed chair- 
man. In these Committees the bill is debated 
clanse by elanse, amendments made, the blanks 
filled np, and sometimes the whole bill is entirely 
remodelled. When it has passed the Committee, 
the Chairman reports it to the House, with its se- 
Tend alteratioiM, and it is again reconsidered, the 
question being repeatedly put upon eyery clause 
and amendment ; and when the House has decid- 
«d on their adoption or rejection, and sometimes 
a d de d other amendments, the bill is ordered to be 
engrossed, or written in a strong gross hand,! on 
one or more long rolls of parchment sewed toge- 
ther. - It is then read a diird time, and amend- 
menta are aoraetimeB dien made to it, by attach- 
ing a separate piece of parchment to the bill, call- 
-ed a Ryder ; after which the Speaker again re- 
oonats the contentarand, holding it up in his 
hand%. puts the question whether the bill shall 
pass* If this, be agreed to, the title is settled, 
which need to be a general one for all the Acta of 
the Session, till, in 1509^10, the first year of 
'Henry VIII., distinct titles were introduced for 
eadi chapter. After this, one of the members is 
directed to cany it to the Lords, and desire their 
eoncunence ; when he and several more take it to 
the bar of the House of Peers, and deliver it to 
the Speaker* 

It Uien passes through nearly similar forms, and 
if it be rejected, it is passed over in silence ; but 
if i^^teed to, the Lwds aend a message to that 
affect by two Maateia in Chancery, or by two of 
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tbe Jttd^fte, if It Im ■ malter «f ligh nop 
Tke litU renmios wkb the Pmib if tJ^y bave j 
BO anexuliBeot in it ; bnt if any am atkapted, ftbajr 
am sent dowa to tbe Coannom to demre tbeir 
coBcarreucc ; and if any difference arise, a caii- 
fcrenc^ osually follows between a defmtation fram 
eacb House, wbere it is genorally settled* If 
both parlies romaia infleadl)le, the bill is dfoppod; 
bnt if tbe Lords' amendmesta are adofled, the 
bill is returned to them with aanoawga to that «^ 
fort* These are the ordiinry iorvs of passing 
Pfirliamentory bills ; bnt «a act of gieee or paa- 
fion froBi the King, is first signed by him, and 
then read once in eadt Honse, without any nav 
engrossing or amendment. Whan both Honaas 
have paeaed a bill, it is deposited in the Honsa of 
Lords to wait the Royal assent, exeepiing in tim 
case of 8 bifi of supfdy, which, al^ receiving the 
coQcorrence of the Peers, ia seat back to the 
Honse of Coaanons ; where, alao^ it dMuld bo ob- 
seived^ ail grants of subeidaea and Parliamrntary 
aids, commence, thongh they ve not effectual till 
they have been saaclioned by the Leeds and tlae 
Sovereign. 

The Royal assent may be given either in per- 
son, or by letters patent, and tbe King's s^-m*- 
nual notified, in his absence, to the whole Pa«- 
liameat assembled in the Upper House. When a 
biU has been assented to in either manner, it is 
^len, and not before, a statote or act of Parlia- 
ment. When the Sovereign gives his assent in 
person, he comes to the House of Peers in his 
Crown and royal robes ; and the Commons being 
summoned to the bar, the tkfes of all the bills 
which have passed both Hooms are read, and the 
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Knif '« nttwer is declared by the Cleik of the Fkr- 
liament in Nonnan FVench ; which may be consi- 
dered the only remaining relique of the invasion 
of England. If the King consent to a pnbfic bill, 
the Clerk nsnidly says, " Le Roy le verity " The 
Kitog wills it so to be : if to a private bill, *' Sot" 
fmt comme U est desirSf " Be it done as it is de- 
sired : and if the Royal assent is refhsed, the an- 
swer is, ^* Le Roy savkero^ " The King will ad- 
vise npon it. When a bill of snpply is passed, it 
is carried up and presented to the King by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the ex- 
pression of the Royal assent is, *^ The King thanks 
his loyal subjects, accepts their beneft>lence, and 
wi% it so to be. " But, for an act of grace, 
which at first proceeds wilii the King's consent, 
the Clerk of the Parliament addresses the Sove- 
reign, stiH in French, and says, " The Prelates, 
LcmkIs, and Commons in thiv present Buiiament 
assembled, in the name of all your other subjects, 
most humbly thank your Majesty, and pray to God 
to grant yon in health and wealdi long to fire. " 

A statute thus enacted, is preserved wil& the 
records of the kingdom, but is not formally pro- 
mnlged; though it is usually printed and pub- 
lished at the King's press. Anciently, however, 
the Parliamentary enactments were sent to the 
Sheriff of' every county, at the end of each Ses- 
sions, with the Kmg's writ, that they should be 
made ptd>lic1y known. They were, therefore, 
commonly read at the County-court, as being the 
most attended, where also diey were preserved, 
that any person might read or copy them ; which 
custom continued t^l the reign of Henry VII. 
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Sofib is Sk Wiliiffn BhclwCooeViutereitiag ao* 
count of the progress of iiMlitatiiig tho nafiomil 
9Xt» ; but the reader is also referred to a curious 
little Tolume, entitled, I^ Manner hom SuOutu 
are enacted in Parliament by pasdvg ef BiliSf 
by W. Hakewill, Esq., Loud. 1641» l^o^ 
. Tbe many excellent laws wbich bave boon 
l^aacted in later timesy and have so mateiiaUy 
improved the British Judicature, are far ^beyoad 
even the slightest enmueration or notice in a work 
of the present limits. They have had for their 
object almost every thing which civil and religjaas 
freedom csa require, from the settlement of the 
Crown in a noble Protestant succession, to the 
allowance of all sects by the Ad of Toleiatm ; 
Bl the same time pvotectmg the JEstshlishid 
Church, which has been fumisfaed with the SMMit 
admirable of rituals and of coremoiBesi by Ike 
piety, the leanungi and the heroism of no mmj 
centories. The laws of England ako» have niTiiir- 
iained their superiority over the Sovereign, by 
withstanding hie dispensing power ; and hnro .re- 
strained the execuUve magistrate who endeavanr- 
od to subvert the Constitution ^ they have esta- 
blished triennial, and af^rwaids tb^ septomiiapli 
periods for Parliamentajry electtoas.^ hart ex- 
clude certain officen from the House ol Coio- 
moDs; have restrained the King's pardon kum 
obstrocting the impeacbmemip of Parliamn^t, wA 
havo given to all the Lordaaa equal ri^ of try- 
u^ their fdlow-peers ; they have regulated trisJb 
far high tceasoi^ limited the civil list, and placed 
the revenue with those who apre responsible V» 
Parliamenty aad iMive matk the Jud^ entinaly 
independent of the Sovereign, his ministers, and his 
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•aeeeMon $ vbiefa laltar iHipFoviBiBents wem effidel- 
ed hy desire ef the late ejEceUent monarcb. The 
oneient Fcy^al pr^ogative, ami the uncontrdled 
inanageweiit of one of the strongest govenunents 
.in the wor]d> are now exchan^^ for powers of 
aJwoBt equal strength, though -of a far safer de- 
aeriptioD, * In the juridical improYements of the 
•last eenturf , may be mentioned the Statute for 
'the Amendment of the Laws ; the protection of 
AmbassadorB A*om legal process ; the preservation 
of oerporate rights by improvements in the writs, 
4Mice issued to command admission into their 
teneUseSi or to in^uinB into the nature and ai>- 
ihority of their civil rights ; the regulations of 
4«Wb by Jury, and admitting witnesses for priso- 
wm^i en eath: the anniliilatioii of torture; the 
«dtension of benefit of ci^gy, counlerbakmeed by 
Ae busreaae of capital punishments ; the more ^f- 
Ibc t wa l methods of recovering rents ; the intro- 
4lu6ti«» and establishnMit of paper-ere^t by iur 
^orsations ; the er^eticHii of Courts of CoBScienee 
for iwcovaria^ amall debts, and aitieBdments of 
Comity Courts ; the great frystem of Marine 
•Jun^NTudeaee, and esplaibtiDg the principles of ibf 
Mrane^ eonneoted with it. 

N«r biwe the legal imfMrovem^nts of a later 
titno be^n less in^rtant, or lass muneroua ; and 
auek may be eon^ered the restraint imposed on 
aifes^ and die right to a diBcharge on making a 
4«p6siit wi^h tho arresting olBcer ; the occasional 
iaereased power of inferior Courts ; ^ prevention 
of delay in the triid of misdemeanours, and the 
Mwrrqnnod severity of their penalties ; the great di- 
piimtiop of ci^ifeal offisnces m general) and the 
augmentation of the inferior punishment allotted 
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to them ; the making capital certain attempts itt 
murder, and the simplifying of trial in certain 
cases of treason ; the abolition of many punish- 
ments, as those of the pillory, burning and whip*- 
ping towards females, and the ancient savage cus- 
tom of embowelKng for treason; the taking away 
one of the very last features of the feudal law, the 
trial by battle for civil suits, and the suppression 
of appeals for treason, murder and felony; the 
destroying of corruption of blood, excepting in 
cases of treason or murder ; the amendment of the 
marine and colonial jurisprudence ; and the re- 
vision and consolidation of the laws concerning the 
Trial by Jury. 

Such are doubtless improvements in the modem 
legal code of England ; whilst in its constitutional 
arrangement may be noticed an extension of those 
tJisqualifications for persons becoming members of 
the House of Commons, in the cases of pt|blic 
contractors and officers ; as well as the preventing 
revenue officers from voting at elections, and the 
removing and suspending of bankrupt members. 

In the general and internal poUty of the na- 
tion, may be observed the perfecting of a regular 
system and jurisdiction for lioth the punishment 
and relief of insolvent debtors ; the amendment 
and consolidation of the bankrupt law ; the relief 
of Catholics and Dissenters ; the improvements in 
the navigation laws ; the recovery and preserva- 
tion of the ancient records of the realms the more 
careful keeping of parish registers, and the at- 
tempts to ascertain the population by a census ; 
the endeavours to improve the poor laws; the 
proteetion and encouragement affoi^ed to Friendly 
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S9ci«4i^ aad the iBfiUliidm of Sanofp' Bvdit; 
and, in fioe, the wtire aboUtien of tha sUvmi 
trsMle^ 

^ch then is a faini aud imperfect 9ketcbt a ra- 
pid an(} aupfrficial histocioal vieiir, of somo fealnrai 
of Ui0 L>aw» aod Govenupent of Great Britaim > 
^OBi ^ eailieet pmod iwtil nearly tbe preaeat 
day; in wbich^ though the omisuons bsq very 
numeronsi and the narratire is of very inferior 
merits aomething may still he traced of the gra- 
dual rise atid improFemeot of the Engtisb Con- 
atittttiony ite CoortSy and ita Statiite« ; on which 
account thia early history is mora panic«krLy 
dwelt upon, aa eontaining the spirit or the origi- 
nal ai most features of tbe British Jadieatwt. 
Those who are best aoquarated with the sal^oly 
caa also best af^eciate ita talae and its extent, 
and espedally tha difficulty of eompressing. even a 
▼lew lifee tbe foregoing^ into the limits of a work 
like tbe present. They are also well acqaainted 
with the most estcellent and capions works whidi 
have been written on the subject ; bat those who 
have never yet studied the legal history ef their 
-couairyp and feel any desire to know more parti- 
cnlarly what is here so cursorily Delated, are ra- 
£erred to die following ^thorities, from which tbe 
preceding pages have been compiled : — The third 
chapter in all the books of Dr Uenry'^ History of 
Great Britain ; Sir William Blackstone s Com- 
mentaries of tlie Laws of Englandy Lond. 1825» 
8vo. 4 vols, by J. T. Coleridge, Esq., from which 
the historical view of English Law, contained in 
the fomth volume, has been taken as the ground- work 
of these pages, with an abstract of the learned Edi- 
tor's excellent conclusion. The History of the Com- 
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man Law by Sir Matthew Hale, willi Notes, &c. 
by C. Rmmiogton, Esq., Lond. 1794, Svo, 2 
vols. History of die English Law from the time 
of the Saxons to the end of the reign of Philip 
and Mcary^ by John Reeves, Esq., Lond. 1787, 
8vo. 4 vols. This excellent and very learned 
work was also written in consequence of the chap- 
ter in Blackstone's Commentaries already alluded 
to, and it is only to be regretted that it was never 
earried lower than ] 558. The legal antiquities 
of England will be found excellently illustrated by 
Sir William Dugdale's Origins JuridieialeSf or 
Historical Memorials of ^ English Lmcs, S^c. 
Lond. 1680, folio ; with which should be con- 
nected the Chronica Jurididaliaf or abridgement 
and continuation of the firmer work, Lond. 1739, 
folio. Numerous other excellent volumes on this 
subject may be found in John Clarke's BMioiheca 
L^/uniy or Catalogue of Law Boohs of the 
United Kingdom^ Lond. 1810, 12mo; but one 
of the most interesting publications of this class, 
is Mr Hallam's Constitutional History of Eng- 
Jandf which has been already referred to, and 
which enters at large into the relative conduct of 
the British Sovereigns and their Pariiaments, 
down to the decease of King George the Second. 
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CHAPTER L 



LEARNING^ &C OF ENGLAND, IN THE BRITISH, 
SAXON> AND DANISH PERIODS. 

The historians of the most eminent nations of the 
world, have commonly heen too much occupied in 
recounting the politicid and martial events by which 
their greatness was acquired, to give any particu- 
lars, whilst the information was yet to be procured, 
of the other various branches of their memoirs, 
which would frequently have proved equally inte- 
resting and far more generally ins^ctive. If the 
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fovonrable period be permitted to pass nnnoticedy 
then the early history of their religion is either 
lost in in)penetrable obscurity, or distorted by the 
miraculous narratives of those who sought rather 
to dignify their own order, than to preserve the 
truth. Tlie codes of their ancient laws are either 
destroyed by the despotism, or left to deoay by the 
improvements of their rulers ; and for the annals 
of their Literature, those peaceful sages who first 
cultivated the Arte/ or Learning of a barbarous 
land> atiC either cbrouicled as monstrous magicians, 
or theif ^vei*y names arc entirely forgotten. In this 
state is the early history of the Literature 'and 
Science of this nation. 

1. — British and Ratnan Period. — The only per- 
sons in Britain who possessed any knowledge be- 
fore the Roman invasion, and even for some con- 
siderable time after it, were the Druids, of whose 
various orders, ftc. a ftiQ account has been given 
in the first volume of this work. The information 
of modem times, however, as to the real extent of 
their attainments, is extremely doubtful and super- 
ficial, from the fact that, though they were ac- 
quainted with the Greek letter^ they tai^ht al- 
nlost entirely by memory, and committed little or 
nothing to writing. A summary of what is known 
concerning the Druidical knowledge, is contained 
in the following particulars. 

Concerning the universe, they believed that it 
should never be entirely destroyed or annihilated, 
though it WBS expected to suffer a succession of 
violent changes and revolutions, by the predomi- 
nating powers of fire and water. They instructed 
^ their disciples in the heavenly bodies and their 
motions ; and they had probably some kind of 
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FwJb astrology for dmoaventkg file will of like gndt, 
as Pomponhos Mela obMrves of them, alter ffeaunit** 
iog that <' they profess to have great kKe^edge of 
the morement of the heatem $xiA stan. '' Indeed 
their religion was such as to require some attenf ioa 
to astronbniy, since they paid considerable regaard to 
the changes of the moon ; their time was computtid 
by mgfats, according to rery ancient practice, by 
moons, or months, and by years^ whan the planet had 
gone the revolution of ail the seasons. They be* 
gan their account of these from the sixth day of 
the moon, and tb^y esteemed tiie new and full to 
be sacred lames and mispieioas seasons. Thiej hMk 
anoUier period of time called an age, cotiaisting of 
thirty years ; and they are supposed to have be«A 
acquainted wilh some kind of cyde^ when ^e sixa 
and moon returned to the same point, and reeom*- 
mimoed their revolutkms. That at least they 
knew the reversion of the seaaom, a^ adapted to 
agricultural purposes, is evident Irom the fact, that 
Cseaar landed in Britain in his fint expeditii» oti 
the 2Gth of August, when he states that the hth- 
veat was all completed, excepting «m field, whleh 
was more backward than the rest of the country* 
It is concluded ^at the Druids possessed some 
knowledge of arithmetic, using the Greek charae- 
ters aa figures in those public and private compu- 
tations mentioned by Csssar ; and were not uaae- 
quainted with mensuration, geometry, and gee^ 
graphy, because, as judges, they decided disputes 
about the limits of fields, and ai»e even said to 
have been engaged in determining the measure of 
the world. Their mechanical tki% and partieu* 
lariy ^ir acquaintance with the Lever, is g«iie- 
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rally aiigaed from the enormoiu blocks of Stone- 
htaagey and the numerous other massive erections 
of rude stone which are yet remaining in many 
fwcts of the kingdom, and which are commonly at- 
tcibuted to these times. 

The Druids were also the only physicians and 
snigeons of the Britons ; in which professions the^ 
hlen^d some knowledge of natural medicines, wi^ 
the general superstitions by which they were char- 
racterised. For as they taught and believed that 
aU internal diseases came from the gods, their 
priests were held to be the fittest persons to turn 
aside the Divine anger by offering sacrifices ; when 
even a human victim was sometimes adopted as 
,the most efficacious means^of cure, in a case of 
considerable danger. Yet they had also certain 
herbs which formed the chief of their medicines, 
whence it has been supposed that the Druids had 
some kind of botanical knowledge. Their famous 
Mistletoe or all-heal, was <*4)n8idered as a certain 
cure in many diseases, an antidote against poisons, 
and a sure remedy against infection. Another 
plant called Samulus, or Marshwort, which grew 
chiefly in damp places, was believed to be of ex- 
cellent effect in preserving the health of swine and 
oxeuy when it had been bruised and put in their 
watei'-troughs. But it was required to be gather- 
ed fasting and with the left hand, without look- 
ing back when it was being plucked. A kind of 
hadge-hysop called selago, was esteemed to be a 
general charm and preservative from sudden acci- 
dents and misfortunes ; and it was to be gathered 
with nearly the same ceremonies as the mistletoe. 
To these might be added Vervain, the herb Bri- 
tannica,' which was either the great water- dock or 
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«riirvy-gras8, and several other plantR, the virtues 
of which, however, were greatly angmented hy the 
rites used in plucking them : superstitions not en- 
tirely out of use, whilst the old herhals were re- 
garded as books of medicine. The few hints 
which are scattered through Pliny's Natural His- 
•tory on the preparation of these materials, show 
that sometimes the juices were extracted by bruis- 
ing and steeping them in cold water, and some^ 
times by boiling them ; that they were occasion- 
ally infused in a liquor which he calls wine ; that 
they were administered in fumigations ; and that 
the dried leaves, stalks, and roots of plants, were 
also used to impart a virtue to various liquids. It 
appears likewise, that the Druids prepared oin^ 
ments and salves from vegetables. Of their snr^ 
gery nothing is certainly known, though much 
has been' conjectured of their acquaintance with 
anatomy, from the barbarity of their human sacri- 
fices ; but it is probable that their practice extend- 
ed only to the plainer branches of the art, as heat- 
ing of wounds, setting of fractured bones, reducing 
dislocations, &c. : all of which were perhaps con- 
ducted with great rudeness, though with consi- 
derable ceremony. It has, however, been assert^ 
ed, that one of the Druid doctors called Hiero- 
philus, read lectures on the bodies of upwards of 
700 living men, to display the wonders and se- 
crets of the human fabric ^ 

Even these very imperfect fragments of natural 
knowledge, seem to have been sufficient to cause 
the Druids to be suspected of magic, which Pliny 
remarks, derived its origin from medicine. Their 
divination has been already noticed ; but it mtty be 
mentioned, in connexion with their physical sciraee^ 
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Uwft ihvf yety highly etteemad r kind of stone or 
fisMil, eiSkd Angainum Otrib, or Serpent's Egg, 
which should make the possessor superior in all 
disputes, and procure the fieiyoar of great persons. 
It was id the form of a ring of glass, either plain 
or streaked, and was asserted to he produced by 
the united sidiva of a cluster of serpents, raised up 
in the air by their hissing ; when, to be perfectly 
cfioRcious, it was to he caught in a clean white 
doth before it fell to the ground, the person who 
vsoei^ad it instantly mounting a swift horse, and 
riding away at full speed from the rage of the 
serpents, who pursued him at full speed until they 
•rriired at R river. It has been supposed that 
these charms were no other than rings of painted 
f^RSS ; and as it is allowed that the British had 
home manufacture of glass, it seems that there 
were imitations of them sold at an equally hi^ 
sale with the real amulet. Their genuineness was 
to be Iried by setting them in gold, and obsernng 
if they swam against the stream when cast into 
the water. 

The account of the Druidical orations and dis- 
1 which has been already giren, will afford 
t notion of their admitted eloquence, which 
was of a lofty, impassioned, and mysterious charac- 
ter* Their counsel was equally solicited and re- 
garded; and those orators who succeeded the 
Druids in the Western Islands, seem to have pos- 
eessed no less power : since, if one of them asked 
any thing even of thtf greatest inhabitant, as his 
dress, horse, or arms, it was immediately given 
up to him ; sometimes from respect, and some- 
timea from fear of being satirised, which was es- 
teemed R great dishonour. The British chief- 
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Hatna, alao, appear to hare been gifted mtk eofl- 
BickM-able oratorical powers when they addressed 
their soldiers before a batUe ; as Tadtns translates 
the British names Df such by '^ incentives to war*'* 

The Greek letters, were used by the Dmids for 
keeping the public and private records, the only 
matters which they reduced to writing ; and they 
are supposed to hare received these diaracters 
tMther from the Gauls of their order, who bad 
tiiem from the Greek merchants of Marseilles, or 
else directly from those persons .who frequealfy 
came into this island. 

The Dnikl schools and seminariesy were held in 
the caverns, rocky cairns, and deepest recesses iif 
the sacred groves and forests of Britain ; the Imikl- 
ings for. this purpose being erected of as few ui>- 
w rough t stones as possible, without lime or mor^ 
. tar, and capable of receiving only one persmi. 
Tii<e most eminent academy is said to have been 
in the Isle of Anglesey, near the residence of the 
Archdruid ; and there are still two spots there 
called <' the Place of Studies, " and <' the Astro- 
nomer s Circle." The British youth separated 
from their parents, and were under Druidical in- 
struction until they were fourteen, and no one 
was capable of a public employment who had not 
lieen educated by a Druid. Their method of tui- 
tion has been already described. The Roman Ib^ 
vafiion, however, greatly improved and extended 
this plan of instruction ; since Julius Agricola was 
careful that the sons of the principal Britona 
should be taught the liberal sciences. His endear 
vours were considerably assisted by the expubion 
of the Druids, which took place about this period;; 
^2 
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wd iltQbjf the ability of the Britiah youth, 
ho fiodored to excel the Ronaan. They conunen- 
oed Atndyiflig the Latiii language with much dia- 
likOf but at length it became almost imiveiBal 
through the ialaod : numbera became desirous 
of knowing it» and Britain made a rapid progress 
aa learning end eloquence. 

The sculfptwes of this period, if there were any, 
SffS M loet ; but as the* Gauls used to omament 
their shields sad helmets with brass iflMges oi 
jmnmmIs and boras, it is not improbable thai some 
rude endeayours decorated the armour ef the Bri- 
tl^as. WhatOTsr their skill might be, k was doubt- 
less ^really inproved by the Roaiaas, since a ▼»- 
Mflf of thdr bas-criiefiB and ^gies hwre been 
fnuad in difiefeot ports of tho kingdom ; and as 
aidiy as a. d. 61, not twenty years after the in- 
.nsflion of Claudius Ciesar, a statue of Liberty was 
«tacted at Camalodonum. 

Tho oarly British custom of painting the body 
is well known. Tho Southern Britons, on going 
40 wsiv endearoured to make themselres moro 
tonrihlo to their enenaes by a deep blue Btsln of 
woad ; which was also used at their public feasts 
by non, women, and . clnldrea. This^ however, 
was only a genmal tmt over the naked body ; to 
which the Northern Britons added something of 
' dasign, by tracing upon their limbs the represen- 
itatiaas of herbs, flowers, trees, and all lands of 
aamais. It is doubtful whether in these art^ they 
wore imprared by the Komaas, since the delinea- 
4ioua of deities, which Gildas mentions on the walk 
of the British houses, are said by him only to re- 
oeaible demons. 

The Poetry of the Druidic bards has already 
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been described ; and with regard to lliar Miisicy 
the barp, or Scythian ]yre, an instroment eem- 
mon to all the Celtse^ waft probably the onlf ofte 
tised by tbe Britons. In its original state, it had 
feur or five strings, or thongs, cut out of an 03E->hide, 
sod was played upon by a plestmirif formed of Ae 
jaw-bon^ of a goat. The ancient Brvtish harp wi» 
in the form of a pavatteiograia!, and w«s pUyed on 
without a pleotmm ; the music of the time was 
only a very simple melody, and is supposed to 
liaf e been orally taught with the words of the eottg 
to which it was adapted. 

ftie knowledge of the Britons hi the useful tttts, 
was prohal^ly but little more extensive than ihsir 
ftcquireiti^its in the fine ones. Hunting' Seems to 
have been well known ; and evetf to the beginning 
of thd third century, it was the prkicipal means by 
whieh the inhabitants, beyond the wall of Adrian, 
supplied themselves with food: but though tile 
eoast abounded with fish, they were neither eaten, 
nor any attempt made at taking them. 

In the interior of Britain, the inhftbitanls SiA<- 
Msted entirely by pastuitige, never sawing any 
lands, but feeding on the milk and fiesh of their 
cattle, which constituted all their wealth. But in 
the southern parts, the ground was cultivated wMi 
com, which was preserved in granaries, and a sort 
of bread for present use was made by drying the 
ears, beating out the grain, and bruising it, all 
whieb was effected within an hour. The BritwA 
agricukuFe was improved by the Romans, and com 
was soon produced in sufilcient quantities to allow 
^ Yesy large exportations. The manure of Bri- 
tain was marl, which long ebntinued in very high 
esteem. 
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The KomanR are also Raid to have introduced 
gardening- into this nation, planting orchards im- 
mediately upon their arrival ; and it was spon dis- 
covered, that the soil was adapted to most kinds of 
trees and vegetables. As soon, too, as it was 
found proper for the cnltnre of vines and olives, 
permission was procured from the Emperor Pro- 
bus to plant vineyards and make wine. - The va- 
rious branohes of agriculture soon became known 
to the southern Britons, though they advanced but 
slowly into the North ; for in the time of Severus, 
about A. D. 200, some nations of Britain lived in 
barren mountains^ having neither walled towns nor 
cultivated fields, and feeding on the milk and flesh 
of their flocks and herds, the fruits of trees, or what 
they might procure by plunder or bunting. It is 
supposed, however, tlmt by draining the marshes, 
Severus made the country more fit for cultivation, 
and that the inhabitants were instructed in agricul- 
ture by the Christians who fled thither from the 
persecution of Dioclesian. The British husband- 
men had carts and waggons called Carrus or Cur- 
rus, even before the invasion of the Romans ; and 
they are even faiaher said to have possessed car- 
riages for pleasure, some having two wheels, known 
by the name of Benna, and others four, which were 
designated by that of Petoritum. 

The houses of the ancient Britons were built of 
wood, the walls being made of stakes and watling 
like hurdles, afterwards cemented with clay, and 
covere<l with a white wash of chalk. They were 
of a round form, and were thatched with reeds or 
straw in a conical shape, the smoke issuing thi'ough 
tite top ; whilst the doors, which were tlieir only 
liglit, were high arches, either single or doublf. 
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An account of the most anci)ent English church 
erected of wooden logs, will he found in ^e for- 
mer volume of this work. The first improrement 
of the British dwellings, seems to have been set- 
ting them up with strong stakes in bonks of earth, 
or framing tibem with large stones, looeely placed 
upffli each other, without mortar. The ^toas 
had no notion of joining their houses in stmetSy 
each being built at some distance from the otker, 
and generally on the banks c^ a river for water, 
or in woods for forage for their cattle. The moat 
coovenient place was taken by the PHnce, tbe 
dwellmgs of his subjects, and the stalls for thair 
herds, being erected round him, whilst a ditefa 
and mound. of earth enclosed the whole. Sueh 
were the British towns found by Csesar, being 
little more than a thick wood, with a dyke and 
rampart to e^ve as a retreat from the incursion 
of an enemy ; sometimes elevated on a hill, hav- 
ing the hive-shsped dwellings of reeds and ki^ 
interspersed between the trees. When the Bri- 
tons began, to unite their residences, they wera 
generally in clusters of three or four, and some- 
times several, within a square court. The great 
improvements in British architecture effected by 
the Romans, were perhaps most conspicuous un^ 
der Constantino ; when there were erected houses, 
temples, courts, and market-places, in the towns, 
with all the Roman ornaments of tessellated pave- 
in enta, saloons, and porticos : and the figures of 
monstrous deities were delineated on the town- 
walls, because the Celtic religion did not permit 
of its gods being represented in a human form. ' 
The Roman art of building, seems to have been 
lost in Britaia, about a d. 298, when Conetantius 
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. ChlbruA, mailed awny tlie artiflans and medianirs, 
• to re-edify the cities in Gaal and fortresses on the 
Rbine^ and was not restored again, until nearly 
. four hundred years afterwards. 

The natural animosity which exists in a barba- 
rous nation, supplied the Britons with some no- 
tions of war, which have also been common to 
more refined nations. Their most ancient weapons 
were bows, reed arrows, with flint or bone heads, 
quivers of basket work, oaken spears, javelins of 
bone, and flint battle axes. AU the inhabitants, 
excepting the Druids, were trained early to war, 
and every clan or family fought in a separate band, 
under the King of its particular nation, and a War 
King elected as chief general. The different lead- 
ers, however, were disunited by jealousies, and the 
conseqaence was their easy defeat by the Roman 
arms. The British forces included infantry, ca- 
valry, and such as fought from war-chariots. The 
first was the principal part of the army ; and the 
foot- soldiers of the southern parts of Britain, were 
habited in a coarse woollen tunic, over which was 
a kind of cloak reaching below the middle, their 
legs and thighs being covered with close garments. 
They had helmets of brass with horns, and rude 
representations of animals ; breastplates fiill of 
hooks ; and long swords hanging obliquely across 
the right thigh, suspended from an iron or brazen 
girdle. They also earned large darts of two hands 
broad, with iron shafts eighteen inches long ; and 
shields of wicker or wood ornamented with va- 
rious figures, adapted to the strength and stature 
.of the wearer. The foot-soldiers of the inland 
Britons were more liglitly armed ; their dresses 
being only the skins of brindled oxen, secured 
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rsimd the waist, and their principal arms^ spears 
smd small shields. The CaledoQians, and other 
northern nations, usually fought naked, with only 
a light tai^et ; their weapons heing long, broad, 
pointless swords, hung to iron chains, and short > 
spears, with brazen balls at the end, with which 
they used to make a noise before an ei^agement, 
and frighten the horses of the enemy. Their mo- 
tions were extremely swift, and compensated for 
their want of armour, which would have proved 
very inconvenient in their retreats, when they pass- 
ed over fens and marshes, and swam through deep 
waters with a rapidity which alike prevented their 
capture, or even pursuit. • The British caralry was 
mounted upon small, though strong and lively 
horses, which they managed with great dexte- 
rity, though without saddles ; and their arms were 
principally the same as the former, since they 
often quitted their steeds, and fought on foot. 
The soldiers of the war-chariots,, appear to have 
been the chiefs of the nation, and the flower of 
the British youth; whose very great dexterity 
was acquired, by long practice and experience. 
They used chariots of wicker with wooden wheels 
of several different kinds, some having hooks, and 
sharp scythe blades of bronze attached to the axles, 
and, being adapted for rapidity and f<H*ce, held Jon\y 
one person, who could drive his horses at futi speed 
down steep hills, turn them in the narrowest com- 
pass, run along the pole of the chariot, and return 
to their seats with ease and swiftness. Others of 
their chariots contained several persons, some of 
whom darted lances with the greatest precision as 
they went rapidly along, whilst the principal stood 
on the shafts, held the reins and guided the horses^ 
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Hm pwk pov^er of Aem ttaoliaMi wae to bmik 
tiM bMtile raaks, iad thrtfir an .ariDy into oanfa^ 
noQ} and whan (hey were aotaagled wkk the oar 
i«lry, the waniora would leap from than, and £ght I 
on foot ; the diarioteere watching their nKitioiia, I 
.attd placing theipMelyes ao as to seoure a retraai %o ) 
tboearriage. The nwaber of British chanotBowst at -" 
one period have been very oonnderable* since, wbeii 
Oassibettanns, after he had disbanded bis army, 
about 54 years before the Christian era, had still 
4000 reniaioing« But although they managed theae j 
BHwhtaea with wonderful skill, and broke with I 
them thffMigh the mnks of their enemies, they were / 
foimd to 1m of little service against disciplanod ^ 
tvoopa ; and, after the Romans had snbdned the 
islHid, they wero heasd of no more. In advanising 
to battle, ^e Britomi pkoed their inHaatry in dis- 
tinet Itnea in the centre, and aeleoted a rising I 
gfotttid, that the raab appearing above each othor, j 
their nntnbefa might seetn the greater. The so- | 
vnlryand wer-chariote framed the wings, and aonae* 
times ^ front, and commenced an engagement, 
by repeated skirmishes, and driving np and down 
the field. The rear waa a sort of blockade^ formod 
of baggage and wa^^eos, in which they frequently I 
placed tbsir wives end children to view the battle, I 
which they inspired diem bravely to fig^t, by .loud j 
cries and exclamations* An engagement, was 
usually preceded by an animating speech from she 
general. The martial stratagems used by the llid- 
tons, were of course those common to barbaroos 
nations : as feigned flights and ambushments, en* 
deaTOViing to suivonnd armies, or decoying them | 
on to dangerous gronnd, forests, w marshes. The ^ 
Britiah foitificatioDS were similar to their towns ; 
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tlie entrance being blocked up by trees cut down 
and laid across it. The camps were seldom sm-- 
ttmnded by entrenchments, being gnarded only by 
waggons &c. drawn up in a circle. And eyen 
when the Romans had brought the art of fortifica- 
tion into this island, the Britons, when left to 
themflielyes, had so little profited by their instnie- 
tions that their sentinels fell asleep on their ram^ 
parts for want of being relieved, and were dn^ged 
off by the hooks of the Caledonian invaders. The 
distinguishing character of Roman British castles, 
was a square area, with towers at the comers. 
Those purely British, were either square or round 
forts on the tops of steep hills, terraced with ex- 
cavations, surrounded by an enclosure of looee 
stones ; or else stones connected by mortar, as an 
outwork placed on some eminent situation with an 
artificial mound of earth for a citadel. Some 
other arts of the ancient Britons, will be noticed in 
the historical view of maauftictures and dressei^ 
contained in the ensuing books. 
' ^Leuning, the art of war, and most of the other 
acquirements of the nation, appear to have been 
^dually declining before the Romans left Bri-- 
tain. But when they had finally departed, the 
people had become indolent, and fell an easy prey 
to ^e Saxons. The whole of their ancient recorchi^ 
too, was destroyed or carried out of the nation in 
the ensuing^struggle ; and the few reliques of con- 
temporary and native history now remaining, have 
been fully particularized, in the Introduction to the 
former volume of the present work. There is pro- 
bably no ancient British alphabet now extant, 
though several series of characters have been pro- 
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duced M sock And of the okllBpe;ame #f Bri* 
Uia, or Welsh, it faaa been observedt that it h«« 
little or no affinity with the EngUflh ; for thwngh 
several of its terms may have h^ admitted iaW 
the tongne, the idioms aad geniiw of both a«e at* 
nentially and totally different; 
. The authoritiea for the preceding page% aie 
nearly the same as those cited in Book I* Cha{i. L 
of the former Yohime ; to which, however, maybe 
added^ Dr S. R. Meyrick s Account of the Am^ 
dent Inhabitants cf Briigkk^ and his Critical Im^ 
qtii/y kU» Ancient AmmiTf Lead. 1824» 3 viola« 
folio* 

. 2. Anglo-Saxon Penod^^Tb% niath and te«tli 
centnries, have been eonaidwed an age of iron for 
barharity and profligacy, aad a time of wtter daiki* 
ness for ignorance of Iftammg. The Latinity which 
Agricola had so established ia this istkud^ as to 
make it rather a Romaa than a British nation, had 
become alinoot extinct ; for Alfred declaredt thai 
on his accession in 872, " there were few on this 
side of the Hiimher who wove aUe to say their 
prayers in English, or to translate any thivg fran 
the Latin ; and that he knew there were not many 
beyond the Homfaer, er rather they were so few, 
that he could not remember an instance south of 
the Than»es« " Some native rays of iatellectna) 
light, however, had been shed upon Mtain even 
before this dark period, and the Utexatore of the 
.^aglo- Saxons most be dated from their oonver* 
^ion to Chnstianity. Previously to that era, th^ 
pr4»bab1y had their Runic letters and songs; bi^ 
their first improvemeiit was through their ittUr* 
course with Rome. When St Augustine canifs 
into England, the Fqpe sent him several, books, 
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mme of which are even now extant ; and in tlie 
s^rentfa century, a desire for Yearning began to in* 
spire, the Anglo-Saxons, when the King of fiast 
Anglia established in his dominions a school for 
thB insttllction of youth. At the same period, 
too, many penons are represented by the vene- 
nable Bede, who flonrisbed in the eighth cen- 
tury, as reading and studying the Scriptures;; 
he was called ** the Wise Saxon, " and his works 
ftre supposed to contain n summary of all the 
knowledge of his timtf . Nearly contemporary witfi 
hhn was Egbert, Archbishop of York, in 11% who 
had a library of the leathers, and several of th^ 
sndent and later classics. What the value of such 
a collection must have been may be imaginetf, 
nvhen Bede relates, that JElfred, King of Nor- 
thumbetland, gave to Benedict Biscop, a learned 
priest who had travelled to Rome to collect MSS.^' 
a very large landed estate for only one book; and 
«ven many years afterwards, a Countess of Anjotl 
gave !S00 sheep and a large parcel of rich fiirs for 
a volume of Hotnilies. Egbert^s library was burn* 
6d in 1069, when the Norman garrison set fire to 
the suburbs of York, to prevent the approach of 
the Danes and Northumbrians. The catalogue, 
howerer, was preserved by Alcuinils, the pupil of 
Egbert, and supposed to have been Abbot of Can- 
teribury. His wit and learning induced the Em-J 
peror Charlemagne, who really could not write iiis 
own name, to invite him to his court. His letters 
to this prince are still extant ; and in one he soli- 
cits him to send the noble youth of France and 
Germany, to be educated in the excellent schools 
of Britain^ A most interesting account of the rise 
and progress of Anglo-Saxon literature will' he 
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r«aiid in Book IX. Chap. VI. of Mr Slnran Tw- 
ner's History, so ofton referred to» with MiecdolCB 
of eoreral of the principal peiBoiis who Rdfiaced 
it. 

With the death of these penoin» howaw^ Iha 
natiMial learaiiig seems to haTe dedined into ge- 
neral Ignorance ; sinoe Alfred deeply lamented the 
times of wisdom which existed before his reign. 
The long pease wbkh foUowed the King's tii- 
imphs orer the Danes, shont 887, was the season 
of thereriyal of learning in England ; and he then 
placed many of the yonth of his kingdom nader 
masteis who tanght them Latin and Saxon hooks, 
fund writings even h^ore they learned their manly 
exercises. Bnt the Ifdty were in gen9nd nn^dopsS- 
ed, and snch as could not readtbemselyea, nsqally 
had a so^ or a serr^t tanght to read fbrthent 
Alfred was himself twelve years old before hs 
oonld road, and be Uien learned, by bis step-mother 
Jndith, promiong an illuminated volume of poetry, 
which he had ohen admired, to those of her sons 
who should first be able to understand it. Frpm 
that time, tbrough an unhealthy and active life of 
moderate lengthy he missed no opportunity of im« 
provement ; and even when harassed by war, was 
never without a book in lus bosom, consisting of 
prayers, psalms, and d^ily religious offices collect 
ed by himself, Ip this little volume he entered 
any memorable passage which occurred in conver- 
sation, until it was entirely full, after which a new 
book was made, by the advice of Asser, and filled 
with diversified extracts on all subjects, which the 
King called Ins Hand-book, and made his constant 
companion. Asser, who wrote the life of iElfred, 
imd who lists be^n already mentioned in the |u- 
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trodttolwa to ilie present Wofk» w«8 one of tlio 
mm loMtiod men of hi» ttmo. 

fiefbre dosing these tioticei of ^Ifncfi en^ 
ooiin^l«ffient of leandng in England, it may b% 
ftteatmed, thai from a {NMage in llie antliof last 
neatbned^ aroie the fttmons diapnte as to ^ 
wperior antiqnitjr of 1^ schools of OxfbH a»4 
Caaibridge. The aMhentic proofii of the kmeis 
SA ^net extend beyond the setenth 'eent^ry ; 
whflit the eWdence of Aaser shoii^d that th«i« 
faa4 been pnbli<; mhoch at Onford at tea^t ill th« 
tth or aizth.- In Ardhbisbon Parker's copy of 
Aiier, faofrerer, printed in Id , 4> this passage vmk 
Hot to be Ibnnd, as well as in some other ancient 
If S& ; and its aathentidty reated on one poe^ 
eearad by Camden, and published ill 16M, tboi^ 
it was never afterwards prodnoed^ and waa snp^ 
posed to ha?e been of the time of Richard II. 
The oentrotersy^ thoa^ it hea now oeaaed, ih 
Mall ondeoided^ as there are no materiate to be 
procored to determine it. 

Th<^ Saxon hmgtiage, is originally derived fbMn 
tiie Ootbie, and was brought into Eiighmd by those 
adrentnrera wbo came over in the fiA& centnfy. 
Ovt of it were formed the English, Scotch, LeW 
Dotdi, and FVisit;; and, as it tras anciently spokeft 
in Britain, it is divided into three periods. TlHi 
fifst of liiese is called BritislHSaxon, and extondl 
(mm the Saxon invasion in a. d« 449, to thai of 
the Dane^ nnder Ivar, in 867 ; the second, or 
DttrislihSaxon, began at that poriod, and lasted tiH 
the entry of the Noimans in 1066 : when it WM 
foHowed by die Norman-Saxon, which was very 
mde and irregnlar, and continued until nearly tlte 
o2 
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ekM ^ Ihe tmMh ceatury , after whick tbe Frsnoh 
tongue prevailed in England. Of the pnre Saaoon 
of the fii%t period, only one specimen is ejrtairty 
which is in King iElfred's ▼ersion of Bede s Eor 
desiastical History. It has been supposed, that 
when the Saxons landed in Britain, they possessed 
no letters, but adopted the barbatiaed Greek and 
jioman characters which they found in the islmd. 
Some maintailied, however, that the Saigon alphabet 
was derived from the Gothic; and that, before their 
invasion of Britain, this people used the Runic 
letters of Odin, which they eograved upon stone 
or wood, the word hoc or bpok signifiying a beech- 
tree, from which their earliest books were prober 
l^y taken. But as the Runic characters were ooii- 
ttected with' many idolatrous superstitions, and 
were of Pagan origin, on the conversion of th^ 
nertbem nations . to Chrutia9ity^ they wer^ fit^ 
cowsged by the Roman Ecclesiastics, and soop 
after ceased to be used. The Anglo-Saxon alplMk 
bet was then formed from the Roman, being finaUv 
eomposed of 24 letters, with some douUe mies. 
It is supposed that writing was very little prpotiBe^ 
in Engkmd before the mission of St Augustine in 
A. D. 595 ; but after that time many Saxon MSS., 
chiefly on religious subjects, were executed on' 
parchment, stained with rich colours^ written in 
golden characters, and decorated with gilding and 
illuminations. Saxon writing was of the five fol- 
lowing kinds: — Roman Saxon, which prevailed 
from the coming in of St Augustine to the eighth 
^century ; and the MSS. in this character are fre- 
quently writttti in undal or initial letters, inter- 
spersed with smaller. Set Saxon, which was 
used frofn about the mid^Je of the eighth century, 
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•Bill thft Bane time in the mnthi though it wm not 
wholly disused until the commencement of the 
tenth ; and in manuscripts of this class, the wfoiag^ 
or. cornered capitals are used in the titles of book% 
amd the first letters are often converted into the 
•hg^sof men and animals. Towards the lattw 
jend of the ninth century, as learning became di^ 
fused in England under King iElfred, and as many 
more hooks were consequently written, an expe- 
iditious or free character, called Running-hiuul 
.Saxon, came into general use, which had before 
.appeared only in a few charters of the close of th§ 
^ghth century ; and in manuscripts of this class the<^ 
are numerous contractions, which render tliem dii^ 
ficult to be readr In the ninth, tenth, and be- 
ginning of the next century, many volumes wei^ 
written in what is called Mixed-Saxon, or partly 
Koman, partly Lombardic, and partly Saxon chi^ 
ractera. Early in the tenth century, the Elegant 
Saxon, was first used, w)iich was more beautiful 
than the cpntemporary writing of either France, 
Italy, or Germany ; it lasted until the Norman in- 
vasion, and was not entirely disused until the 
twelf^ century. One of the greatest discourage* 
ments which ancient Literature has had to con- 
tend with, was the want of materials for writing^ 
npon ; which gave rise to the destructive practice 
of erasing one work to transcribe another, which 
is frequent in the mapnscripts of the tenth and 
eleventh centwies. Ingulphus mention/i, that in 
]ElBgland, for want of parchment to draw a deed 
upon, great estates were frequently conveyed by 
delivering a turf and a stone before witnessefl^ 
without any written agreement. 

The Anglo-Saxon, poetry, was characterised by 
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ilqrthm tad cadence nther than by iliyme, tbiragh 
there are some instances in whicli it is nsed, as 
well as a oontinaance of alliteration. The lines aie 
commonly short, full of metaphor, contracted phm- 
aes, and descriptlre expressions, like brief and sod* 
den exclamations in groeting a chieftain, to which 
it has been thought that Saxon poetry is indebted 
for its origin. It was composed in tbe form of 
hymns and ballads^ narratire poems or romaiiossb 
and lyrical pieces. The oldest specimen of Anglo- 
Baxon poetry which is now extant, is a hymn to 
God the Creator, by Ciedmon,a monk of Whitby, 
who died in 678 ; and sereral translated extracts 
of it will he found in yol. iii., pages 302^316 of 
Mr Tumer^s History, Book ix. of which- contains 
% Ml acGonnt and specimens of the poetry and 
poets of this period. The oldest fra^^nt of a 
Saxon ballad now known, is a verse of the iamoos 
song*€omposed by Canute in the elerenth oentnry 
npon sailing past the Abbey of Ely when the 
monks were chanting their anthems. Literally 
translated it is as follows : 

« Memr sang the Monks in Ely, 
When Canute the Ring was sailing by ; 
* Row, yc CnihtSi near the land. 
And let us hear these Monks song. * ** 

Some of the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics also^ culti- 
▼ated the art of Latin poetry with considerable 
aucoess. Poetry, music and minstrels, were all 
eqnally familiar to the Anglo-Saxons. Dnnstan 
sang songs to the harp, and Alfred went as a 
uinstrel into the Danish camp. The Saxon organ 
and church-mnsic have been already mentioned : 
and it may be added, that there were other instru- 
msnts, both of chords. and. for wind. . The harp 
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seems to frnve been imirerBally studied and under- 
stood ; being passed round the table after feasts, 
for' every one to play and sing in turn. Bede re- 
Jatea, when speaking of Ciedmon, that as be was 
nnaeqnainted with mune, when he saw the harp 
eoRitng roand, he used privately to retire in 
afaame at his ignorance. The hsrp, at tiiis period, 
was-a ba^ of rank, fdr l>y the British laws a 
slave might not uae it ; and no one iBras esteemed 
a gentlemaa unless he possessed a harp, and eovM 
play upon it. There are also notices and repra* 
aentations extant, of the use of the lyre, flute, vio^ 
Jin, dram, cymbals, horn and tnunpet, in the timea 
of Ab Anglo-Saxons, as well as ancient MSS. con* 
to^ng musical notes. 

The Painting of tbii period never arrived at aay^ 
great degree of excellence ; and the first impolse 
it receivedi^ appeiEirs to have been certain pictures 
from Scripture procured by St AugDslin«>* and 
Benedict from Rome in the seventh century, 
Dunstan, whose talents appear to have been unf;- 
veiaal, was an artist, and painted a lady's robe ' 
wbidi was afterwards embroidered ; and there is 
yet extant a drawing by him of Christ, with bimr- 
aelf kneeling before him, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. The most numerous and beauti- 
fnl remains of Anglo-Saxon art, however, are the 
drawings and illuminations to be found in the MSS. 
of this period ; in which the colours and^ gilding 
are usually extremely beautiful, and the drawing 
is oftien surprisingly delicate and correct. 

Of the sculpture and engraving executed hy 
this people, scarcely any thing is Imown ; though 
spn^e omamented rings, horns, fipc have he^u 
found, pi'oving that they pbsseised the art of eu|;-« 
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tnig on QMlab wHii great neBtmss, tiMi^ fvith 
little alHUty. 

CoBeerning the AaglcnSaxen arclntectiire, it fo 
supposed that the moet ancient bvildfliige wera of 
wood ; since the Saxon verb Getjrmbrin, to hniki, 
■ignifies literally to make of timber^ tbongh it wai 
used long after edtfices were erected of etone. 
The rude materials of the eariy EsgKah charehas 
have been ah-eady described, and the ereetion of 
bttildtngs of rseds and tmnks of tieeoy seeme to 
have existed in soia# parts of England to a Hmb 
period ; since in 940 Hoel Ma, King of North 
Wales, ereeted his White House* whe«e his (a- 
nous laws were made^ of twisted bfaadtes^ with 
the bark stripped and left white, whence it deri^ 
ed its name. Even in the days of Heary I., also, 
Pembroke Castle was built of twig* and tor^ it 
has been supposed that the Saxons and Nomms 
adopted the masonry which the Romans had ii»- 
trodnced into England, altering it as ai-ehiteeture 
improred. The priodpal peeuliaritiee of the An^ 
gb'Saxon styte, are the want of uniformity in 
its ptrtS) aiassire columns, send-dicubHr arahes 
and diagonal mouldings. The first two ara com(- 
mim to the barbaric architecture of Eurof^e; 
the round arches are generally believed to huvls 
been taken from the Romans ; and the aig-aag 
mouldings have been thought to allude to i^ 
stringing of the teeth of fislies. The Saxons ap<- 
pear to hare expended considerable sums upmi 
their buildings ; for Ina, one of the Kings of the 
Octarchy, gave 366 pounds of gold, and 2887f 
pounds of silver for the erection and oma* 
ments of a single chapel at Glastoi^ury. King 
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Alfred^ «iio a» graatlf lieii«fit«d die nstaon, 
alse eierted hiaiaelf fmr the impmwemeai of ke 
wehitectm^ by frooBiiag friem fleverai natieos nn- 
mowiM artiftcerB) weU skiUed ib all kkids of build* 
Uig» te whwa he deviMed a sixth of hi* reTennea 
fm tUr expeaaai and rnavneratieii. Heakif 
raiwi edifices lo be elected hwo bis ewn designs,' 
eeesiaiiiig '«f halls and alate apartaieiitS) both of 
wood: and stotte, and he dso^ formed, repaiied, and 
nlMult cities and tawn of stene, aenie of wlueh he 
paanonslf deiiref ed on their ancient sties to raise 
them, on bettecw His smi Edward^ also conlinned 
the eane plan of iaaprowiBignt ; bat in the middle 
ef tlkfr teadi oealuryv in the nsign of Edgar the 
Pfla«eaUe, aeaioMsSeries iveve to he found, of 
better ABateiids than ffecafedbeaids. An instance 
ef the mary iaiperfiBCt state of the bmldHngs of Mn 
timet Doi^y ^ given in, a. d. 961, — ^tbe foct, that 
St PaoTs was bamed desra md erected again 
aMMathe,yea& The ordinary Saxon hoases were 
ef elay> beU tegethet by wooden fnunes ; bricks 
beia^ anesmwten, and ssed only as ornaments. A 
stone «difiee, eieoted at Hanbafgh aboat 1053, 
eaoited the wonder ef the coan^. The very im<* 
psifot state of the Saaon chareh windows, has 
been abeady deseribed ; but the arts of mMiing, 
and psdbahly of paintug glass, were known, as l^ey 
wees used both by Benedict and Wilfred. The 
peenliar eherscter of the Anglo-Saxon Castles, is 
a round or square keep on the wall of the area^ 
ascended by a steep flight of stone steps. 

Veni^rable Bade, was one of the eaiiiest aathorp, 
who endearouced to intrechiee the study of Na-» 
toial Fhiteaa|diy to the Ai^o- Saxons, which he 
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did in ft TneatiM oa the Nainv •# TUisk Ifcis 
imporfect state of knowledge, prevented him hmn 
Icnowing the trae cantes of many nalnnil pheno- 
mena, bat a philoKoptiieid misd is to bo dwBOW- 
ed in the whole. He adopts the anciit imImm, 
that the hearens tnrned roiind daily ; thnndcr uid 
lightning, he aflirmod to be prodnced by tbe oei- 
fision of clouds, and earliiqaakes, by winila msiiif^ 
through the spongy caverns of the eartb ; but.no^ 
withstanding these errors, he sets dowa dear ood 
true notions of the form of the eartb, the dootnaa 
of eclipses, the moon's infloeace on tbe tides, the 
cause of the Northern stars only appearing ia firip 
tain, the prod action of rain and hail, the ine^aal»* 
ty of days and nights, and soiao prasagea of wm^ 
ther. He disbeheved in the Aatipodea, only b^ 
canse he supposed them to be impassable and m^ 
inhabitable. 

The Anglo-Saxon astronomy was ci^eeted from 
the Greek and Latin authors, and Bode, who co^ 
lected into his writmgs all tbe knowledge of Jns 
time, attentively studied them. It was nnitliy 
considered nnder two divisions ; oae of wiiich i»- 
eluded astrology, and was the most popalar. So 
early as the year 1091, there is some accoast.of 
astronomical instruments in Eagkad; fos.wihen 
Ingulphus, Abbot of Croylaad is lenwntia|e ibe 
destruction of bis monastery by fire, lie partiea- 
larly laments the loss of a '* Nadir,*' winch ap- 
pears to have been an imperfect orrery. ** It was,'' 
Bsys he *^ a beautifnl table wherein Saturn was of 
copper, Jupiter of gold, Man of iron, the sun of 
latten, kc, ; the eyes were charmed and the mind 
ixistrncted by beholding the colnre-circles with the 
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Ite PagMi Angio-Saxon Calendar, contained 
thiiiwi^ii nMmtliB ; tbe year was divided into two 
part^ anaHaerand mmav the latter commmiciRg^ 
arilfa the Mi oM^on of October, whence that inoutb 
ma e^ied ^ yfytttyr FylleOi." The year he^m 
<Ni n. featml caHed «' Modienech;' w Mother- 
Bight, an nwatia g to December 2dth ; time waa 
~ by wtnteia instead ai years ; uoA the M-^ 
whet ^ eetabliahBieni ef Chrietiamty, 
^Ms a aqnare pteee of wood, a foot or more in 
te^, cut with notehee and emblems for the daya 
wd lestivab of the Chtwch. The namee of the 
meotha were eiprmaive of the employmei^, kc 
of the vanova aeasoaa. December was called Mid- 
winta»4oeimfii ; Jammry, Mkean. Geola, or Afier 
Ynie ; Fehraary, 8ol*monath, fronr the nrtwrnmg 
«nn; Maich, Rhedcy or RethoHaonath, or rough 
nonlh, or pomibly from Rheda, the Saaum deity ; 
Apifl £oaiter*monath, from another Saxon goddeea, 
a hw a dy -mentioned in volnme I. ; May» Tri-mil* 
chiy inmi the kme beii^ than mi&ed thiice in a 
day; JwM, Sere, or dry nMmth; Jidy> Maad- 
MMlhy from the nMadowa being then in bloom ; 
Angmty Weod^msmath, .from ita Inxnnanee of 
v^eeda; Scflember, H«srfeat*meiiadi ; October, 

' * It 'mm BOt I^ag ft^^ thifl period, that the Schireff 
Q«n Mobaixmied* calUd <* the Geographer of Nubia," 
heing driven from bis throne retired to Sicily, and present- 
«5 to King Roger II. a silver globe waghing 800 marks 
inscribed with the divislflfeia of the werM, r«fi«ed from all 
th«.emQts aC Piahnj. 

VOL. II. H 
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WyMyr ViflkA, w^ N^aaba 

from the blood of eattb Mtd twia8» iImhi ikda- for 

trialJBr prpyisioii. 

Th0 geogfsplinl kmnri^dge cT ^m Aagfe- 
S«ioM» •p pcMW to hare beon iaoomot laui flik 
fonif as to tbeir BOlioitt of «tb«r |Mftt cf lb» gMe» 
Botwitlntndkii^ JElFBSd'fl trtiD^irtini afid drtauM 
of Orotius 1 AbndgeH^t of tfao Hiitocy of tin 
World, and Adamaan'i aecoiiat of bis twt to tiie 
Holy Land, in tha BOireiitb canfearyv •■ 1 
bj B«le. Geigaifibicai MS6^ boimvar, 
la hav« baan fv»idy nd«ed» aiaoe anotber Mkhmi, 
aeeovded by Bade, gave eight hides of load, Ibr a 
volanfta of eoaoiagraphiaal treatisea iwith iweyi. 
Soaieof tba miihir warba wkkk veanda, oaaAaiB 
notices of uaaacaantable waoden, nattaas, and 
people ; aa of red bens neartbe Red Sea, wbash 
canmwMs any panoa nn^ taocbes tfaan ;of huMn 
baiaga Id feat faigb^ a^th two &oes on one head, 
and of olbefB who had na head, hot bore diair 
ofes and looatfas on thenr biaasts ; of aua wk» 
w«fa eight fact broad ; of men SO feet high, «f 
tbf«t eoioars^ ba^ii^ nouths like the svle of a 
aandnniU ; of women with- boan tadn, and 
cawfls feet i af a getden viaeyard, troes bear- 
ing paeeiona atones, &c« Another MS. rtaies 
that the woiid is lS,OdO milas lang^ and OMO 
broad ; that it contains 34 kinds of saidces, 86 
sorts of ish, and 52 of ffyiag fowls ; that the sto 
is red at evening, because he looks orer hell, where 
he shines in the night; and that neither 8un» noon, 
nor wind, aae k^owm apan the Red Sea* King 
Alfred, however, was superior to the snpeiatkioii- 
of his age, as it regained the system of natora ja^ 
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^f g^i9gnifkfff ntMnony Mifl'lMHiMyi tffiiMses a 
•loM^iidge aimpOTior 18 Ilk fii«lr. 

The An^lo-Sttxon arithmetic, before the tnie flf 
idkxMimmeruk^ whieh Fbpe S^flreeter II. ntro- 
.4Med into Eiin^* abdttt the eleventh ceatQ^jp, 
WM confined M^fkj. to the abitraa a*d metap^ 
•■ttMi mgniicatione of Qiiaiheri» tlioiffli 'they had 
-gfest praetiofll skill in caloriMloii* 

Seearty as the aefenih oentiify, tie Angled 
'Saxoas had peraoaa, who inade^ medidne a e^idr 
mmA prolbMloii? and It »• ptolHibl^, that ttiey de^ 
'tired their knewiedgfe Ilp0in llle*OkfMaa bkrgf^ 
rmdio placed one medical im>ther in eVefy me« 
•aaeieiy* Their pmctice, hffn^ver, was elW ef 
«tev)r hafharoner and 8«p«r0ii^ou8 ebameter ; Acfr 
Mdedies' w«re generally vegetable medidnefl )'«kA 
•Chey were particnlarly obeervant of the days pi^ 
-fwi^fr bleeding, which were less than half tlie 
inonth^ Theodore, Ari^bishop of Gantefbuky, 
-'f'when 'lecturing there on mediisine, remonstrated 
*«gainet bleeding on the ibmrth day of the mootf, 
^hen iSbB light of the pliaiet «Ml the tid^ of likt 
'•ocean were hicveasing } aad it is recorded, that a 
f^ysi^an let -his horse bleed on ene of 'the evil 
4dayB, ** and it soon lay dead." • It has been meii<^ 
'fkoied, that the Britons neither eaogbt nor m^ fish ; 
«ifekd even nntU a. d. 676, When Bishop Wilfred 
(look shelter in Sussex, the inhabitants of that 
«TOnty, though starring, knew bnly hoW to €aldh 
•velSb He caught SOO fish at a draught, and in- 
etnKted the people in the use of nets; which 
mpplying their wants and prepossessing them in 
^ia feronr, grsatly assisted him in their eonrer- 
msm*, Fish affeerwords became a rery farourite 
i^et with the Aoglo-Saxo 
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TiHMgbMt iUikkiidi'tlM Sumi 
pMT to hftTe bMB. dM best hwlMMivai aad g»» 
doiMOT ; tad tfiere is a record extant, deecrilniig a 
MkBimaX a«d fndt-beeriiig oioee ai Ely, c«liiv«tid 
b 674 bjr Britkiioth, the lirat Abbot. It k notp 
bowetefi mupnamg to find, tbat aboat fkia tfane^ 
pkogfaa wore 80 ttooonimoii in W^esi tbat eocieiiafl 
w«re femedy under legal protectiob, to lit theai 
a«t with hanoM and oobob, Ibe trade e n i c a and 
vedMnieB of the. ABgio-fitezone, were geilendly of 
Ae servile order, and inetaiices are ibttid of their 
being tnMfisRvd, ae appendageeof an eaMe, wMl 
aU their gooda. They were often the domoMie 
aerfaata df wealthy peraona, or brethren of monaa* 
aaeiea akilled in aome putiealar art; bnt aa na* 
tienal bondage dedined^ many of tbem mtered iii> 
io the free bOigba under ^ King a proteotien^ 
which ibonded aomethiag like comnvereial imper- 
tnnoe and weaHb. One of the moat eneensed 
tadea waa die amiA, inckiding thoie of .gaid^ 
aiber, iyon, and copper. The Engliah were conr 
ahterad aa veiy ezpot m tiieae arte ; and in the 
JawB of Walea, the amith ranlced next to the chafk 
Jain in the Prioce'a court. The Saxona prodnced 
aome very highly fiiusbed Bpecimeoa of jewelleryt 
goldamitha work, and even of enamdiing: Im 
which arta Dnaatan enjoyed great reputation, and 
axecuted many rich and ingenioua artielea. JEYbei 
waa alao a winker in gold, and taught hie attiaaaa 
in the same Immch ; and a apecimen of hia art ia 
anpppaed yet to be preaerved in the Asbmolean 
Miimmm at Oxford, which waa discovered in the 
Uo of Athebey in Somenetalnre. Cmena 
reliquaries, finely carved and set with precioaa 
atonea, were, for excellenee, called *< t)io &i^liah 
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mA" dwniAKMit Eairo^.; ^m the. dei|;gr«.fe0eni 
t«^>W!9 b««ii OMiiK excdient in U, and one af ibt 
Kings B»ade a jn«iik who vms a akilfoi goUkmtbi 
fm aUiot. The art jof glasv^nakiiig.was introdoead 
Ip tba Angle-fiasona in the sanmdi cantciryi bf 
Bnpadielp Abbot of Wwa^ftouth, h]F artiste htnA 
FiaQca. The art of making woollen cloUi,«wliiel| 
ipaa known t^ the. Britcms, waa by this ttma 
tvvQiight toigveat ptrfectbn in EDgkad. The £n* 
fUab waarera w«re. greatly esteemed, and the va* 
liiA of a sheep's fleece was two^fiftfaa the price of 
iiM» whole animal. The art^ oi dying deih, toe^ 
WHa. aoc anknawn in England^ and was eommeat 
on^ Iba Contintnt.. At Rome and Raveanl^ and in 
soma^large French town% there were ma&ttftiotttiei 
itf . woaUen stuffi» and iron ware inlaid with gf>ki and 
vUiwr in the ninth oantnry; and they also madtf 
gbw* Silk was not wor^n in tba weit nntil 
ttttirly 400 years afterwards } bat the Venetians be^ 
gm to ifnport it from Conataiitino{4e. The An* 
I^Saxona had also the arts of spinning, dying 
ti pnrpla and varioos eoloun, and the Angled 
&XOII ladies were particnlarly eminent for theit 
emlsrqidery in gdid» ^c. There are descrip^ 
tiona antant of a robe -of purple embroidered! 
jwith la^ge peacocks in black circles ; and a golden 
sirii wK^lwd with the siege of Troy, llie latter 
jams a King's beqnest to Croylaad Abbey, where 
it.araa. to, he ihung ftp on his birth-day. In the 
Anglo-Saxon, and even in late pei^s, men work* 
.ad at embroidery, especially in Abbies. At this 
^e, the art of (kessing of bides and working in 
leather was p];|tfs(ised)o i| grofit ei:Mmt by tba shooi* 
H 2 



Wright; and lbs wood-irorkmaD» aiMnreciag i04m 
modem carpenter, was ako in general '«ae aail««a* 
timation. Before cendiiding these noCiees of tl« 
peaoefnl arfi of the Angknl^otta, tlie invonlMNlt 
of iElfredy to whom they were to deeply mMttod 
for almost vniyerial frnprorement/miiBt luft ho ft«» 
gotten. 

.. The ragdarity and ayatem, which diancterifled 
every institation of that excelient monaM^h, caused 
htm to ^nde his time into diree parts ; onoboing 
tppropriated to hiaveKgioas dntiesi another to tho 
fffiiirs of his kingdom, and a third to veal and le^ 
creation. To mark iJieso intervals move diatiaat^ 
)y and conataatly; hy a mechanical oieasnre, to or* 
dered his chaplains to make 72 denarii of wax un* 
to 6 eqoal tapers, * each of 12 indies m lengdH 
which were delineated npon them* These laaied 
|K4 honrs, the consumption of an inch denoting M « 
minutes ; but from the imperfections of this $idA^ 
tecture of his time, even in a royal palace, the 
wind rushing through the windows, doom, and era* 
vices of the walls, or tent-coTerings^ sometimea 
wasted them more rapidly, which disordered hia 
calculations, and obliged him to consider of a te* 
medy. The resnlt of his thoughts, was the invent 
tion of lanterns ; for baring found, that white hom 
might be rendered as tianqiareiit as glass, he eiw 
closed his tapers in cases of bom and wood, and 
procured, an uniform consumption of ihe wsx and 

* Wax or tallow candles were not generally known 
cren in the middle ages, but only lamps, or brands, or 
splinters of wood, though tallow began to be used in 1290, 
-Gandlei>ligbt^ howe?er, was introduced into cfaun^es in 



of AiflM. * Tlie dWcoirmy of iaolciiiiii 
hume^etf bas Jbeea attiibated.to aa earlier period^ 
li^fMai. fiome Latin.. vecses so^oaed to ba¥e been 
•Wt^Btt b^ AkLhfibn* Abbot /of Malmeabaiy, in tbe 
fWVTealii oentury, <' Let not, " say tbey, ^^. tho 
f^biBs Jbttteni be de»piaQd9 or that made of a abom 
bkle CHT a thin skin, although a brass lamp may ex* 
€3al,it*a" . But this peaugo baa aooietimea been re* 
Asned to the twelfth ceutoxy* 

. Ill; Sa«an-£ngland, every free man waaa soUier ; 
jbot aervUa. persons were not permitted to carry 
aona*. and the very gift of a weapon conferred 
lieedioiiu . . The apear aeema to have been con- 
«t$u^ly jopriedy and the Saxon lawa piavided a 
weregUd to be paid to such as were wounded by 
te being, cairelessly home*. In battle, the Ceorlea 
were the. foot aoldiera* having a broedaword> « 
^ ciqby and a broad shield with a pointed weapon in 
tb# centre. .The cavalry.waa composed of Thegnii 
Husewrlea, awl ancb aa IceptboraeSy who were pgor 
videdwithannow, Themost ancient Saxon armour 
ooaaiated.of coroleta, &c# of leather, called Corieta, 
and lomvcpiDered heUneta> which had probably 
faeeOi denved from, the Romans : but the nation 
aho Hsed scale mail, and, about the middle of the 
«^th c^tuiy^ tunica covered with flat rings, taken 
fsam the Greciana. After the invasion of Eng- 

* The first dock made in Europe w^ probably that 
Tvluch was sent to Charlemagne in a. d. 807i by Abdallah 
King of Persia, and described by £ginhard, the Emperor** 
- Seer^ry. He ealls it ** a horologe of brass, wonderfully 
constructed, for the coarse of the twelve hours answered 
to the hour-glassy with as many little brazen balls, which 
dropped down on a sort of bells beqeath, and sounded each 
hour." The Venetians had clocks in the year 872, and in 
that year eent a specimen pf them to Constantinople. 
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lHid» Ike Ai^j^^^Swen mAdien wmA 1Mb m$m 
tkm ^omreM afaiekk willi inm b<Maoi> hnmi Waihd 
flpMTs and swenU) sad lealbem bdmete ; but t»> 
wwdt iIm and of llie nutk eentny* conelets fiamip 
•d of Udea ait into leaTcs at tbeioirar edge%. bo* 
e&mm generaL Tbey wef» aometinaa p«l oa oat 
over aMol|ier» &dag cloaalyto tbe body: bat after 
lba.ftBg-4«ai€ caase into aae» a kind of bwiaat^ 
plaita, fomed of leather, atatfed wool, hair or «e» 
taly was woni ahem the seek. Fall {wrtiaden oa 
ibe veiy exiennfe aad uHaraatkig mk^tei of Am- 
dent Arma and Armoury will be foattd in Hf 
Meyrick's q>leiidui work already referred te ; of 
which an exeeUent abrki§ement ia c«Mitaiiied in 
the Rer. T. D. FoahroU'a JEnc^ahpaxUa (^ Jim- 
Hquiims, chap. xymL voL ii« pagea 7£6-d31« Wilh 
r^fvd to the Saxon ataadarda, it may be^notieed 
^at the Widte Hone, which eharacteriaaa aad, 
fires name to the ftuneas rale in Berkahipe^ was 
fSrebably loraied te eommemerate the victory of 
Aaton by ^Ured orer the Danea ia 870* TUa 
efl&gy was bdd sacred by the ancient Geraaansj 
Hengist and Hoiaa are said to have carried it ia 
their Btaadards ; aad it is still boiae in the anaa of 
SaxMy. The Danish standard, is not less toiiliar 
than the foraoer : it was caUed the ftssfen, nad 
was woven in one night, by the thiee sisters of 
Ubbo the Danish leader. It boi« the figure of a 
raven, gifted by a chann, to flap its winga and i-aisie 
Its head before victory, and droop them previai«s 
to a defeat. The standard of Harold, the laat 
Saxon Sovereign of England, which Willi«n I. 
sent to the Pope^ was the figure of a warrior rich- 
ly embroidered with precious stones. 

3. DamA /Vt^e^Tbe inwrtial spirit {u»d the 
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Ji ii ii i y •f Ihe Ikxm -wwn fig mom cfcamclirMitic 
«f iMr MrtieB thn ebher ili«ir leaniiig or their 
arii: ibr ev«n iImm which we MMBtki to laie» 
«re bBt kidiffiMeii% cvltivmtMl by a people who 
w^otM the moie inteliectoal.. Alike slollifiil and 
inkiAle in thehr diapoutioM, ihey co«ld neither 
hvook a conl»«ed indattrfy nor a eonfinement to 
oaephBe; aiid in thw ancient agriciiltnie» they 
wa n id cniiivnto diffeient fnola of the eonntrvy and 
then hteak upnU» and andfia anewdivkioneflaoda. 
Bm in geneml^ tliey ealeaned it effunaw^ to pre* 
cam by their laboor, that vhkh they eoidd aehiofo 
hy thnr Mood; and it was not mtil their oonver- 
awn to Chriatwinity, and the want of gram wai 
fehina land* where it eenetitnted ihe principal 
part of th«r food and (ki&k» that ike evik of ne« 
gieetu^ boabwidry were p««eived; bnt then tbo 
lichy Ae noble, and the ftee^ were obliged per* 
lOMily to oigage in its operations. 

The other arts were also abandoned to the wo- 
BMn who spun wool for ilieir diothing> freed-meni 
the serrile, and old men, who still preferred life to 
death. Their honses were erected near a spring, 
a wood, or an open field, and at a distance froin 
*ay others ; nnttl towns were formed by building 
w'onnd a chieftain's castle, a temple, or a market. 
The best of their dwellings were only thick heary 
ptiltts, vaited by boards, and covered with tnrf ; 
tbongh Uiere sometimes existed a pride in having 
them of great extent, and adorned with lofty tow- 
ers. A palace is recorded of 135 feet long ; and 
the ceilings were frequently sculptured, with the 
memorable actions of the possessor or of his an- 
cestors ; for rude carving with the knife, seems to 
hare Ueen the principal and natural talent of the 



Dmmc Tke^ vera aot naikallcd.fai 
and their maritime excamoiM gBf« them mnm 
knewledgeof aetroBemy, in whiefa thef had naaMt 
for the tlan ; as the Great Dog for the Groater 
Bear, CharWs Wain, for die Lewer one, and the 
Read of Winter for the Milkf Way. Thmr yew 
and calendar resembled thoie of the Saxeaa. Their 
Rwiic letteri have beea dready reforrtd to ; ^ad 
U aeeoM not euentiri to notiee any other fealana 
4>f the aaeieat Danes, heeaase their gmeni chsr 
laeler may easily he galhefed from t^ preccd i B g 
particwlars of the Britons and the Anfj^Sazons. 
The Danish annovr, was chieAy distangmshed 
by a tmiic with steeves, a hood, and pantaleoas 
eovering the feet, all eoated widisled loBenges; 
and a cone-shaped beknet. The Danisli easdeii 
Consisted chiefly of rooad keeps, wi^ low < ' 
waHsr staiiding on conical hills. 



CHAPTER IL 

LKASHIIiG &C* WMOM THE ABRIVAL OF THE NOR«^ 
MANS TO THE RKVORMATiON. 

L Ekomfh and Twelfik Cenimies. 

. Itms not until the ^irteeath ^renttny, tfiaf 
«fawtioA ^aid liteiBture iv«re eslabliRhed in Eng^ 
iiuiid^ witk way eoasidefable degree of secarity or 
peffeetion. In the eleventh centniy, the s^iooh 
of Oxiard end Cembridge,— then called << Sindia, *\ 
or S^idieSy for they were not styled Uniyeaities, 
until the end of the following century«-^were Boc-r 
ceettvely bivtied and plundered by the Danes and- 
Notmanai The Dotnesday-book showB^ that in 
1086 there wero only 243 inhabitants in Oxford, 
mad in 1141 King Stqihen rednoed to ashes all- 
Whidi renained of the city; bat in 1214 it had 
lenved, to as to p e o sos o aboat 4000. Cambridge, 
waa not less fortunate ; bnt in the civil wars of John, 
it was exposed to, and snifered aKke from the con<^ 
tending parties. There were, howevef, several 
other seminaries of learning in England, for almost- 
every cathedral, convent and abbey, was a school ; 
in whioh thoae who were to be monks were parti'^^ 
oiriarly instrRetad in the arts of writing and ilhi- 
minating aianttscripts; whUet in tho larger ecde*** 
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siasttcal estabtlshments were tingfit Rhetoric, Di« 
vinity, PhyBic, and the C^vil and Canon Law* Them 
were also academies instituted in the cities and 
great towns, as three ** illnstrious schools " at Lon- 
don, mentioned hy Fitz-Stephen, and one «t St Al- 
ban's, besides the Abbey. From these, and obnHar 
establishments, were supplied that femom body of 
ancient English historians, whose fives and kbcm, 
have been detailed in the Introdnction to the for- 
mer volume of this work ; by which, sdso, nraeh 
of the progress of llie national iiterefure has al- 
ready been illustrated. The Liatinity of the thii^ 
teenth century, may likewise be estmialed by die 
notices of those writings ; but it is probabie, that 
literature had still to contend with llie diffimilty of 
procuring sufficient materials for writing. A idwl 
of paper made from cotton, and thence caKed 
Charta Botnbyciim, had long been known * and 
about the comm^ieement of the twelfidi oetttmy, 
another sort began to be nMmufaeCui^ fma iineB 
rags ^ but in 1174, the value of books stiH oon- 
. tinned so great, that Walter, AhlMt of Weatnriii- 
Bter, gave to the monks of Dorchester for Bede*'* 
Homilies and St Austin V FmHer, twelve nae*- 
sures of bariey, and a rich pall eoibroidefed w4ti»» 
saintly histm-y in silver. The Univeraily ^ Parisi 
Appears to have been the favourite eerainary of the 
Anglo-Normans, and it also seems to have 
visited by the youth of all nations* Notv 
ing its follies and ill principles, it had'i 
merit ; and the authors of the twdfikh century, caB* 
]t<<the City of Learning.'' The stodiesy fae«r- 
ever, were scarcely the most pioitaUo ; the prin- 
cipal being Aristotle's philowyhy aiiapled to a. wfit^ 
tern of Divinity. From this source ^aanated ibe 
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afrthon^kiyed ad wi^i i t n, whose commentaries on 
tiiifr-iSmptiufle were to display some abstract parts 
•I it, wbkh miglil give occasion to scholastic ar- 
gwneiH. Some of their qnestions were alike cha- 
rttMeriz0d by absurdity and blasphemy ; and even 
the m«sl harmless were svch as — ** Does the glo- 
lified body ei Chris^ whil^ resident in Heaven, 
wm tt siftmg or a standing posture ?*'.^<* Is the 
bady of ClirisI reoeived at the sacrament dressed 
or widiessed ? "--*<< Were the clothes in M^ich 
CMst appeared sher his resurrection, real or ima* 
giatfy ? " — Such being too ofien the general edu • 
datton, it is scarcely sorpriaiiig that even with so 
oppoftanities of learning, the twelfth and 
~ . centuries were marked by decided ig- 
\ and crednlity, at least in the nobility who 
t devoted to war sAd manly sports ; and in the 
Mnrile wko w«e doomed to increasing laboan 

The d es pioed and oppressed race of the Jews, 
kad sohM^ of their <^wb in London, York, Lin* 
coIb, and several other cities where they were 
p nw a sMed t» reside. Their most learned Rabbis 
ciffieisted as teadiers, and gave instruction in the 
Oriental languages, arithmetic and medicine ; in 
wUdi smnce they were ptfticalarly skilful, and 
wwe supposed considerably to excel the Christian 
pfayrieians, being called in whenever any singular 
m^ady oceuned* Their academies were ciiarac* 
teiiasd by as extraordinary liberality, though it 
peaaibly was forced, since they were open to all 
Clirtaliaa dbildren who couki partake of their in- 

SlnM^OB* 

There was but little alteration, in the language 
ipokenui Eag^nad, during the nivth uid tenth cen* 
• vol.* u* X 
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tiiries; but abant 1150 the Smm he^m to •»- 
flume a form, in which the begiBDiag of the pie* 
sent English, may evidently be dUbcoyered. This 
change, seems not to have been the effect of tbe Nor- 
man invasion, for very few French words are to be 
found introdaced in it, even in the first century af- 
terwards. ' The writing introduced into Eo^^attd 
by William L is commonly called Norwan^ though 
the characters are nearly Lombard ; and th^ 
were used incharterii &c. until the reign of £^ 
ward III., with very little venation. The bawl 
called modem Gothic, was inttroduced into Jj^ia^ 
land in the ^twelfth century, though it had. been 
practised in Germany about the close of tbe naiAh* 
The Normans abo brought into Englaad, the eoB* 
torn of using seals, hearing the impress of a kaigbt 
on horseback ; inaiead of the Anglo-Saxoa cttsteia 
of signing a deed, either by subscription of naaiey 
or by the figure of the cross for such as could not 
write, the name having been first inserted by tbe 
scribe. Copious particulars and specimens of tbe 
writing of different peiiods of £«gUsh h i fl k i g y» 
will be found in the record publications referred lo 
in the Introduction to this woi'k, and in Mr 
Thomas Astle's IliHory ^ the Origm and JPrw* 
gress of Writing^ Lend* 1803. 

The state of English Poetry ia the dev^wtb and 
twelfth centuries, was extremely rude and imper- 
fect, li was, however, liberally encouraged by 
Matilda, Queen of Henry I., Ki^g Richard I., by 
William Longchamp, Bishop of JEUy, his fiivourite 
minister, who kept several poets in his pay, and 
even procured minstrels from France, to enliven 
tlie streets of London by tlieir soiigis* Tbe wovka 
which met with the mpst encouragement bom per- 
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\ of rank, weUe ^rbbbbly in the Norman of 
French langaages^ As it is impossible, however^ 
to illustrate tbk subject within the limits of these 
vohinaes, th« reader is at onee referred, to the foU 
lowing established and interesting works relative 
to tt^ Warton's History of English Poetry, the 
reeeni octavo edition already cited, and the a- 
Mdged notices and specimens i^oas tbffi work eon* 
Uan%^m3.V*Afi^artVf^%HutoTy of Great Britain t 
Mdiques of Anciertt English Poetry, by Dr Tho'- 
aHrt Fmy, Bishop of DrpmenB, Lend. 1794, Sto^ 
S^ToK > PieeesvfAmtent Popular Poetry, Londi 
tfi^l, gvo; Aneieni English Metrical Romancegy 
XomL 1809, 8?o: and SMiographia PoeticOy 
JjmA. 1802, 8vo; dl by the late Joseph Ritoont 
^pe^imoM (f^ Early English Pbets, Lond. 1801, 
^f^i 3 vols. : and S^)€cimens of the Early English 
Metrical ' N^manceSy Lond. 1805, 8v.o, 3 yols.> 
both by the late Mr G. Ellis : and his edition &i 
Mr O. L. Way's Fabli&uxy or Tales kbridgedfrom 
Hke Frendt MSS. cfthe 12M and 13«4 Centarie$y 
irimMatedirito Englmh Verse, Lond. 1815, 8 volt. 
S0O. 

Qtteen Matilda was so mnnificent a patroness of 
-tfitteic and its professors, that she is said to have 
oppressed her tenants to procure the means of re-~ 
warding them; though it was church music to 
wMch she was most attached. This study, had 
been greatly fadlttated by Guido Aretino's dis- 
covery of the gamut, in 1025 ; for he stated, that 
it enabled a student to do more in one year, than 
in ten by the ordinaiy method ; adding, that he 
believed the inventi(m was by direct heavenly 
•inspiration, — had atoned for his sins, and had se- 
c«re<l the salvation of his soul. This improve- 
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ment was soon tramf^anted to England, and was 
also speedtlf followed by many of thoae advead* 
tioas graces, which -Tery early eharactariaad Ita* 
Itan miisic, and which are censured as effEsmioate 
and dangerons by the learned John of Salisbsnry 
in the eleventh century. Almost the only musical 
iBstmments of this period, were the wgaa and 
harp, and sometimes Ti^dins with four and fifa 
strings. In war, however, the Ang^o-Nonnaas 
used the horn and the tmmpeft. The history of 
English nmsic is scarcely less extensire than that 
of the national poetry ; as may be seen by coib' 
salting the two best works on the anbjeot, wiwui 
its antiquities, its improvemeata, and ita p r oisa- 
sors, are copiously and interestingly treated. 
Th^ are, tho Getieral Hitioiy of Mune^ by Dr 
Charles Bomey, Load. 1776^9, 4to, 4 toIb; 
and that by Sir John Hawfcins, Lcmd. 1776, 4toy 
6 vols. 

The Panting of England, is to be fonad in die 
eleventh and twelfth c^itaries, in the deooiationa 
of the Anglo-Norman chnrches. Stnbbes, the 
historian, celebrates the beautifnl pictores in the 
church of St John of Bereriey, and Gervase of 
Dover, praises those which were placed by Ardi- 
bisbop Lanfranc in Canterbury Cathedral. Por- 
trait-painting was, however, known and practised 
in Rome ; and pictures are eztaat, said to have 
been taken from William I. and his family ; but 
representations of particular persons, are also to he 
found in the illuminated manuscripts, which had 
long been produced in England. Many of these 
of dl periods, were collected and engravoi by Mr 
Jioseph Stmtt, in die works already mentioned in 
the Introduction to the former ndome ; and bis 
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-Regal and Eoelaniaiiticel Anliqvlties contain, in 
pwtiini)ar, numerous copies of ancient portraitB 
of English Kings and Prelates* The numeronB 
eplendid specimens of ancient English illuminaf- 
tieiiB, which yet remain in tlie finest state of pre- 
Bervaiion, pre a yery perfect idea of the general 
«rt of the period before the use of punting in oi). 
It may generally be remarked, that painting as a 
deoeiationy is said to ha^e been introduced into 
"rtiis island by Venerable Bede ; and that St Wol- 
atan, Bishop of Worcester, in 1062, or Ervenins, 
his oiaBter, was one of the earliest of Ei^lisli 
painters. In the time of Henry II«, seme of the 
Barmis, who were unwilling to engage in arms, are 
satirised for having their saddles painted with 
vepffesentations of combats* Sculpture is known 
%& hare fioorisfaed in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
taries, in the effigies whidi adorned ecclesiastical 
e^fices. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century, stone 
came into general use in laiige biuldings, and evem 
in private bouses glass was not uncommon, though 
it was regarded as a luxury. Arches of stone, 
called Bows, were in great esteem about the same 
period. In 1087, the Church of St Mary in 
Cheapside, London, was built on stone arches, 
whence it received the name of St Mary le Bow ; 
and near the same time Queen Matilda erected 
the first arched bridge in England at Stratford in 
Essex, which procured for it Uie name of " Stratr 
ford at the Bow. " The old stone L<Hidon bridge, 
with nineteen arches and a drawbridge, was not 
commenced until 1176, by Peter, a chaplain of 
ColechnroJ], when it occupied thirty-three year* 
.12 
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ta erecUng. An intercBlilig aceouttt of dm m- 
building of Caateriwry Cathedral in 1174^ tiWH- 
luted from the account of Gervaae of Doreff m 
printed in the Geajtleman*8 Mag»riiie for 1772» 
vol. xlii. pages 259, 312, and 362. At this liiae 
London had some §ew houses of atmie, but the 
greater number were still sheds of wood, called 
wickes, standing on -en unpaTed and marshy acHly 
as was also that of Paris ; though the worknun 
and stone^employed to rebuild St PauFs Cathedral 
in 1187, were from Normandy. The edifice was 
reared upon arches of stone, and is called by the 
«utI>ors of the period a wonderful work. The 
iaw remains of English castles erected before the 
thiitteenth century, appear strong and heary, with 
little elegance : but the era of that stately style of 
architecture called Gothic was now approaching^ 
it appearing under the tasteful Henry 111., and his 
noble successor Edward I. The chaiact^ of the 
Norman castle, and thosisof the t»relfth century, 
were a lofty keep of three stories, the lowest be^ 
ing for stores, the next for a genend room^ and the 
upper, or Solarium^ for the state-apartinents. The 
next improvement, was the addition of a strong 
distant gateway, and low walls and offices nnmd 
the ba/se, to extend the conveniences of the build- 
ing, and to keep off the enemy, when they «p» 
proacbed to undermine it. 

The Medical art of this perioc], as well ps the 
principal practice of the Law, was almost entirely 
monopolised by the clergy ; who, in fact, possessed 
nearly all the knowledge of the early ages. In 
neither science do they seem to have excelled ; 
the lawyers were a subject of continual complaint 
as to their dishonesty, bribery and injustice ; and 
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lie pbyBtdan'ft w«at of tlall as rocorded. to haTo 
diiaged the wouud of Richard I. in 1199, t,o a 
gaogvme which terminated his life. The distin(;- 
tion waa* however, then existing between the phy- 
aicitm and . surgeon, as well as the apothecary, 
which .ojQBce« Richard de Nigel, who died BisIm^ 
of London in II9S9 held under Henry II. The 
profitaUe practice of medicine, seems to have in- 
jdttoed the monks to neglect their convents ; svace, 
in 1 163, it was ordained at the Council of Toms, 
that ecclesiastics should not go oat as physicians 
for more than two months at a time* 

The i^culture and gardenlDg of this period, 
were also principally carried on by the monks ; 
though sometimes the Barons improved the culti- 
. ration of their estates. Thus, Richard de Ruloa, 
^lamberlaiA to William I., drained marshes, en- 
closed commons, and changed the fenny banks of 
the Wellandy in Lincolnshire, where he built the 
tQwufif DeepjuBg, into gardens and orchards* The 
foreign monks brought many improvements from 
Flanders, Nprmandy, &C and assisted in putting 
them into practice^ and Archbishop Becket and 
Jiis dergy are said to have sssisted their neighbours 
in reaping their com and bousing their hay. Sudbi 
employments in the monks, were encouraged by a 
decree from the Lateran Council in 1 1 79 ; but 
William I[. levied a kind of land-tax, which is re- 
icorded so greatly to have oppressed agriculture, 
that famine and death of cattle ensued, from the 
fields being left uncultivated. The ancient English 
instruments of husbandry, do not i^pear to have 
4lififered so much from the modem ones, as to re« 
qnjre. a description in this limited work ; but it 
may be remarkedi that the We)sh farmeia used a 
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•ickle with two wooden handles, and tM ike 
driver of their ploughs walked backwards* The 
art of gardening waa most improved by the Nor- 
mans, particularly the culture of the Tine : and 
William of Malmesbury states, that in the Vale of 
« Gloucester, a sweet and pleasant wuie waa made 
** little inferior to that of France. " 

The Normans, were the most warlike of all the 
European nations, and William of Mahnesbury re* 
. marks, that t^ey delighted in war, and were un- 
happy .when not engaged in some military enter- 
prise. They excel, adds he, in attacking thw 
foes when their foi^ee is eqoal ; and when they 
are inferior, they are no less expert in etretagems 
and the arts of connption. Such being their cba- 
.racter, the military improyements which they in- 
troduced into England, were both numerous and 
important. The^ castles were strongly walled, 
and provided with deep moats or dry fosses, 
•guarded wiAi stakes and piles, so that the s<^- 
diers could never get beyond them to fight ; and 
over the gates were chambers, from which boiling 
oil, and molten lead ot pitch, was poured down 
upon the enemy when they had advanced to the 
gatehouse* The ordinaiy way of attackmg castles, 
at this time, was by mining, and by assailants 
working with pickaxes upon the walls in the ditch 
below, whilst others covered them with shields. 
Instead of artillery, they had numerous powerful 
machines for casting arrows, combustible materials, 
hot and cold stones, &c. Some of these were the 
Scm^pion^ a large stationaiy steel crossbow, which 
discharged an arrow ; the Onager, or wild colt (an 
animal supposed to throw stones forcibly by the 
power of its heels), had^ as Well as the Balbta, 
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CatUfnilta, sad Trebvchet, great power in discfaarg* 
tag large fragments of stone ; the term Mangonel, 
seems to have been adapted to every species o|' 
war «Bgtnes, and was probably a diminuti-ve of the 
Mangona; but Froiasart mentiops an entire pri- 
•oner. discharged by a mangonel into the enemy's 
camp : The BricoUe threw large darts with square 
iMftds, thence calkd Caireanx or Quarrels: tho 
Bevgles, or Bibles, and the Perrier, discharged 
fltODes-: the War- wolf was anciently a frame made 
«f heavy beams to destroy assailants at a gate, by 
MUng on them like a portcullis ; though it subso- 
^ently became an engine for casting 4>f stones : 
iod the Espringal threw darts which had brasa 
plates instead of feathers, to make their flight 
ateady; bat the arrows had sometimes diagonal 
fyBOheaij to make them turn in the air. Most of 
these were known under several odier aames, and 
there were also numerous other machines, of a si- 
milar nature, of which an account, with engrav- 
logSy may be consulted in Capt. F. Grose's MiU* 
4ary AwUqukksy Lend. ISOl, 4tQ, 2 vols. ; and 
In the Encydppadia (f Ani^ukies, vol. ii., pages 
8 14-8 19. In the same authorities, also, will be 
found particulars of those covered machines called 
Cat-castles, Belireys, Sows, Boars, &c. by which 
• soldiers were protected in their mining or open 
.attacks. These were sometimes made of osiera 
and leather, but were generally wooden towers of 
of several stories, occasionally as many as twenty, ~ 
mounted on wheels ; the lower part being occupied 
by a battering-ram, and the upper floors by archers. 
The arms of the eleventh and twelfth ceuturies, 
W«re lances and spears ; the Gisarnie, a bill with a 
aahre blade and spike ; the Martel-de-fer, a ham- 
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mer with a shelTtng pabft, pcditbl^ first ntad by 
Charles Martel of Fraace ; varioaaly fonned sironlB 
and kaives ; flails, slings, consisting of a thcMig at 
the end of a staif ; the battle-axe, adopted from (he 
Britons and Saxons; bows and arrows; and the 
cros8>bow, which would carry a boltSO^ yards. Thia 
weapon is said to have been adopted by Richard I. 
in. his French wars ; and his death, by the same 
iastrament, before the Castle of Chains in 1199, 
is recorded by a contemporary poet as a provident 
tial retribution. The^ Nonaans, first introdwced 
into England, the present art of shoeing hosset ; kr 
though the Britons had been instructed by tha R^ 
mans in the use of their Pedolau, it seeaoa never 
to have been adopted by the Anglo-tSaxoats. The 
armour of this time, appecn to ba?e been disli»- 
gui»he<l by the general tiwic shi^, adopted from 
the- Saxons and Danes, thoagh Tavying aa to ils 
extent and the peculiar form of tks mail quilted 
upon it. The garment itself was made of clotby 
skin of the stag or elk, or leather, and the WQail 
consisted of .fiat rings, or diamond- jihaped pieoes 
of iron. The Norman suits, supposed to hai» 
been called Hanbergeons, cased the whole person 
in one piece ; but these were supplanted in the 
reign of William II. by the Hauberk, which was 
shaped like a frock, with wide sleeves and a hood* 
Under Henry I., it was extended to cover the 
hands and knees, whilst the noail was formed of 
leathern straps, crossing in trellis-work, aad en- 
closing steel studs. It was also worn square* aca- 
liform, and, under Stephen, like tiles, whence 
arose the term of tegulated armour. The helmets 
were mostly variations of the conical form, the cf- 
liadrical being introduced undpr Henry I. ; aad ia 
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die rfeign of lUchird I., enclosed the whole head 
with its aventiulle, a separate piece covering the 
face, wkh horisontai slits in it for sight and breath- 
ing. The Toand or oval Saxon shields w^ ex* 
changed by the Normans for those of the kitd 
fiiiape, which, under Henry I., were altered into 
the form of a heart, and diiarged with the earliest 
apedmens of aratorial ensigns. Under Henry !!• 
the riiidlds were highly decorated, and sometimea 
bore the portrait of a favourite lady ; but in the 
next rfeigii, that of Richard I., heraldical bearinga 
were quite common. Perhaps the earliest instance 
of their use on a eliield which n now extant ia 
England, 48 the monumental effigy of Geoffrey 
Mandevllle Earl of Essex, in the Temple Cliurch,* 
London, who died in 1148; but Montfaiicon gives > 
an example of the year 1109. The armorial en- 
stgna comnioiily attributed to the first three Nor«*> 
man Sovereigns, are those of the.Dutchy of Nor^ 
raandy, namely, a red sfhield with two golden lvito% 
or leopw^, passant gardant; but no ahns are 
fevnd on the royal seals until those made for Rich* 
ard I. about 1190 and 119#. Stephen it said to 
hflwe borne a red shield with three golden figurea 
of Sagittarius, alhiding to the posHion of the Sun 
in the Zodiac, at the time when lie eame to iitm 
Grown, December 2. 1135. Henry II. centinned 
to bear the arms of Normandy, but upon his mar* 
riage with Eleanor, daughter and co-heir of Wil<- 
Haan V. Duke of Acqnitalne, in 1152, he incor^ 
poorated ^e ensigns of that domain, — a single 
golden lion on a rad shield,»*-with his own in one 
i^ield witbottt any partidon line, according ta aa 
ordinary custom in early periods. The royal anma 
ef finglaad) tboa became throe Uoas, and have ever 
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since continiied so. The trtaodwd introdiioed by 
WiHiam I., was a genfaanoii with three tails, which 
appeans to have been borne near the general in 
war, to distinguish great personages and frighten 
the adversaiies horses. Those of the succeeding 
kings, were pennons with loiked, or swallow-taib;' 
bnt at the Battle of the Standard, in 1138, the 
banner of Stephen consisted of a ship's mast fixed 
upon a wheeled-carriage, and bearing on the top a 
silver pyx, contaiiung a consecrated wa^, with 
llvee ft^^s, dedicated to St Peter, St John of Be- 
Terly, and St Wilfred of Rippon. A very eorions 
attd interesting paper on the snbject of ^^ Banaers 
used in the English Army^ "with engrarings, is in* 
serted in the New Series of the lUirospecikfe Re* 
view, Tol. i. pages 90-117. 

2. ThirieenA and Fourteen^ Ceniuries.^The 
education of this period, continued to flourish in 
the cathedbd, conrentual, and other schools al- 
ready described; and the Unirersities were en* 
larged, by the munificence of many private per- 
sons, who founded colleges and halls for the pro- 
motioB of Literature, with endowments sufficient 
for the comfort of the students, and the support of 
the retuing master. Not less than seven Colleges 
ai Oxford^ and nine Colleges and Halls at Cam- 
bridge, were thus instituted ; beside 100 private 
Halls in the former, and perhaps as many more in 
the latter Univenity. These establishments, put 
an end to the continual disputes between the stu- 
dents and the townsmen, on whom they before 
d^nded not only for their lodgings, but actually 
for pkioes in which to deliver their lectures ; their 
contests being carried to such an extreme, that in 
1231 Henry III. directed two dtixens and two 
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masters of arts to be aninxany elected, to act as 
jadges npon offenders. The number of students, 
preTions to 1357, was said to amount to 80,000, 
though at that time they were decreased to 6000 ; 
since many persons were unwilling to send their 
cbEdren thither, as the scholars had been seduced 
away by mendicant friars. Sometimes, too, the 
society was lessened by emigration, in consequeace 
of dissension. Thus, in 1260, the discontented 
had nearly formed a new Uniyersity at Northamp- 
tcm ; and forty years subsequent, one was actually 
established at Stamford in Lincolnshire, which was 
supported for some time. London itself was a 
tfaiitl Uniyersity, wherein Edward III. erected and' 
endowed St Stephen s College, which eidsted at 
the Reformation ; and another was founded by^ 
John of Gaunt, in St PauVs Churchyard, for the 
Btady of Divinity. The Law in particular was, at 
this period, best studied in the metropolis ; where 
the Inns of Court and Chancery assisted the stu- 
dents in perfecting what they had acquired by at- 
tending in the Courts of Law ; whilst to each of 
these Inns there were attached academies, m* 
which they might be instructed in Hteiature and 
art. Such establishments were called ** the 
Lawyers' Universities, " in which the noble youth 
of ^e kingdom were often educated for courtiers 
and statesmen ; learning music, singing, and dan- 
cng, &c. as taught in the royal palace, whence 
they are supposed to have been denominated 
Inns of Court. 

The improvement and more frequent use of the 
English huiguage by men of learning, was proba- 
bly the cause of the Latin being neglected, as it 

vol; II. K 4t ^ 
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* €flitiialy ww ia Ae ikkteeatli and fewtoftfidi < 
tnriM. Riiger Bacoo, too, when lamentiag tho 
davkaeM of hk age, complains that Greek and the 
Oriental toaguea were almost entirely cUdv^gardedy 
not more than three or four persons having tnmed 
their attention to them. Logical subtiieties formed 
the priaeipal subject of study; and it was seriously 
disputed as one of its notions, that two contradio- 
lory propositions might each be equally true. Ma- 
thewaatical learning was also greatly neglected, the 
few who applied to it, or to the OrieiUal tongues, 
beug suspected of studying the occult scianoes, 
and not unfrequently persecuted accordingly. £o- 
ger Bacon, the great light of the ^nr^eenth cea* 
tory, was one of the very few who nndaratood 
astroBOBiy or optics; but he knew the oEact 
length ef the sobu* year ; first suggested that relbr- 
luation of the calendar, afterwards adopted by 
Giegery XIIL $ was acquainted with iht^ nature 
ef €oafiftve and convex glasses; is. supposed to 
have been acquainted with the telesei^, spec- 
fades, the camera obscuia, and the buming glass ; 
and b said to have spent ^OOOA, a sum nearly 
equal to 80,000/. of modem moneyi upon his pur- 
4pits hi eKparimental philosophy, in the course of 
twenty yeam. He is supposed to have discoveiad 
tha conpoution of gunpowder, in 1270; which 
he concealed under the anagrammatic words, 
^ Luriii mope can ubre," that is to say, carbonum 
privere, <»- powdered charcoal ; but it has bean 
asserted, that he learned the secret from a tract 
on pyroteehay, by Marcus Gnecus ; and some 
have eupposed, that it was also known to the an- 
CMt IndiaB^ the priests of Delphes, and the Bri- 
tish Druids. It is likewise attributed to Ber- 



tliolet Schwartz, a monk of FrilNfif^» in tfctt thir* 
teentli centwy, who, however, proMbljr had it 
frtMB Bacon. There are ierend other diacoverMi 
aaaigtied to this anctent English philoao|rfi«r. aoniO 
of which, he probabf y made in bis alc^emieal por^ 
aaits, for transmuting all metals into gold ; the de- 
lusions of whi(^, hare led to ihe dtseofery df 
many valuable medidnes, and several hnprova^ 
ments in the art of dying. In proper hands, ev<^ 
tiie deceits of akhemy, thus served to pro- 
mote and establish real science ; and Boerhaave 
has observed, that no authors have ever t reat ed 
matters relating to animals, vegetables and fessih^ 
wo clearly as those who have written on aldiMDjr. 
Those great Princes, Edwardl. and III. both bdiorw 
od in the power of this art to produce treasures ; and 
the former is called upon by Raymond Lully, ft 
learned ecclesiastic of the thirteendi century, t6 
attest his having, in the royal presence, fabricated 
a diamond from crystal, in the secret chamber of 
St Catherine, in the l\>wer of London. Thift 
art, however, at one period, was stiH ftrther mt- 
conraged, by being made a national profit ; sinoo 
lliere is extant, a proclamation from Edward IIL 
for the iseizure of Jdm Rons and WiHiam Dattiy, 
who are asserted to have it in their power to as* 
fiist the King and kingdom, by the making of 
gold. 

The language of England, in the thirteendi and 
fourteenth centuries, was a hareh, though nervooa 
and expressive tongue, which was frequently dis- 
figured by its unii^lfgible orthography, and al- 
most entirely neglected by the court and gentry, 
in favour of the French. Even before tiw Noraiaa 
Invasion somehad begun, .m many iftstancearto 
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imitate the French mannen; the great peen to 
speak French in their house% and in French to 
write their bills and letters. Improved in most 
.other points^ by its extensive continental inter* 
.course) upon this^ the common people remaixied 
wholly unaltered) which gave rise to the popular 
and contemporary proverb of, ^^ Jacke wold be a 
gentilmsDi if he coudespeke Frenshe." Thena- 
^on at huge, could never be induced to adopt the 
.tongue ; and as the English were £Eur more nume- 
jous than the Normans, the injunctions of Wil- 
liam I. to establish it, were ineffectuaL He order- 
ed, however, that French only should be taught 
in the schools here ; and that the pleadings and 
Jaws should be contained in that language. From 
jthe want, however, of the national language being 
encouraged, the kingdom had no settled speech, 
3S the ecclesiastics used a . corrupt Latin. On 
^is account, in 1300, Robert Winchelsey, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wrote to Boniface II., that 
he had read his bull to Prince Edward and 
.Council, and afterwards caused it to be explained 
to them in French; and public speakers were 
aometimes obliged, to pronounce the same dis- 
course thrice over, to the same audience, in Eng- 
lish, Latin, and French, that all might understand 
it. The Northern provincial dialects, were, how- 
ever, as at present, more rude than that of the 
metropolis ; since John de Trevisa* a monk of the 
thii'teenth century, who has been already menr* 
tioned, says of the English speech, with words 
^tremely well fitted to express its barbarity, — 
** Some use strange wlaffing, chytryng, barring, 
garryng, and grysbyting. The languages of the 
Northunibres, and speedy at Yorke, is 40 shaipe. 
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nljtfngj fh>t7ng and iiinhape, that ve iothem 
men maye nnnethe undirstonde that langaage.'* 
Ritson refen to an indentare of 1343, as the old- 
est EngliBh instrament known, and to the use of 
that langtmge, in PiKrliamentary proceedmgs in 
1M8. The pleadings in Conrts, were restored to 
the English tongue in 1362, nnder Edward III. 

The writing of the thirteenth century, was 00 
eonsiderahly altered from the ancient Saxon cha* 
racters, that scarcely any resemblance of them re- 
mained ; since the Norman letters, were nsed in 
all public instmments, from the invasion of Wil- 
liam, diongh in writing their own language, the 
Eng^h ecclesiastics continued to use the cormpt- 
ed Sexonw To prevent, however, the ancient cha- 
rade from being completely foi^otten, towards 
Ae dose of the eleventh century, some yonng 
monks were directed to learn it, as, even then, it 
was known only to a few elders. About the 
middle of ^e fourteenth century, began the use 
of the written character called the Old EnglisJtiy or 
black-letter. The monks, or Librarii, as they were 
termed, wrote books in Latin in nearly the same 
letters all over Europe, from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries ; but the works of the English 
monks vary, because their characters were de- 
rired from tbe Saxons. The most general letter, 
was that called , the modem Gothie, — a sort of^ 
mixture of - the Roman and Lombardic; which 
continued to increase in si^e, from the fifteenth 
century to the end of the sixteenth. The Engtish 
poetry of this age, of course, partook of the 
hanfaiiese and st^ng^ of the national kmgiiage ; 
mmIiIm repidnve dimeter of the spelUag) dbo^ 
w9 
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probaUe thaty when some of the moBt perfect epe» 
ciment are modernized as to the orthogtapkyy 
and accented u to the quantity^ they may be gene- 
rally read, understood* and ejren enjoyed, with 
very little additional illnatration. The most fa- 
moos poets of the thirteenth and fonrteenth cen- 
turies, were Robert of Gloucester, the first native 
writer in rhyme ; Robert de Brunne, both of 
whom have ^eeninentioned in the Introduction to 
the former volume; Richard RoUe, hermit of 
Haoipole; Laurence Minot, Adam Davie, John 
Barbour ; Robert Langelande, to whom are attribute 
fed the surprising poems of Pierce Plowman s Vision 
and iCrede, and some others, whose names are not 
known, but whose works are yet extant, and yet 
admired. The most ancient English song, now in 
existence, ii believed to be of this period, and 
at least as early as 1250, though some have erro- 
neously referred it to the fifteenth century. In 
modernized spelling it is as follows :— 

** Summer is come in, 

Loud sings the cuckoo ; 
Groweth se^, and bloweth mead, 

And springeth woode's aew, 
Singeth the cuckoo. 

Ewe bleateth after Iamb, 

Loweth after calf, cow; ' 
Bullock starteth, buck verteth, 

Merry sings the cuckoo. 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, t 
Well singest thou cuckoa 
Mayst thou never cease !*' 

The musical instruments of England were, by 
this time, considerably increased in number, though 
ihe harp continued to be held ii| great estimation. 
In thi^ band of Edward. III*» diere appear five 
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temnp o t cra , a citeler, or one w6o pkyed upon a 
box with stringB, wliich afterveards became a 
spinnet ; five pipen, a tabret, a mabrer, two da* 
rions, or smaller and shorter tmmpets; a fiddler, 
and three waights or hantbois. Other instmments 
of the period were the ribible, a small Moori^ 
fiddle mth three strings; the gittem or cittern, 
the modem gnitar, the psaltery, a kind of square 
dulcimer, or small harp, sometimes played with 
^e finger, and sometimes with quills; the rote or 
hnrdy-gardy, organs, &c. Church-music was 
now practised with energy; and the clei^ of the 
thirteenth century were able proficients both in 
vocal and instrumental music ; whilst the melo- 
dious services of the greater churches were con- 
sidered as choice entertainments, firom the choirs 
of young voices, and the art mth which they 
weape conducted. At this period, were also known, 
the. musical knprovements of counterpoint and de- 
scant, or compositions in various parts ; for which 
were used voices of different compass of /our 
daases,. only a third above each odier. From the 
time of Aretin's invention of the gamut, until the 
fifkeenth century, there were several variations of 
the musical <^racters; and the discovery and 
time of notes are attributed to the fourteenth, 
though some have supposed it eyen more ancient. 
Musie delineated in these characters, was called 
" cantos mensurabilis," or measured song. 

The Art of Painting historical subjects, &c. in 
oil, existed in England in the thirteenth century, 
and appears to have been used chiefly for the de- 
eomtkm of apartments. The Queen s Chamber, 
in the Pida^ of Westminster, was ordered to be 
{wmted on. the ^ lambnisc% " or wooden wainscoti' 
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** With oil, vBiiiiflh, and eolotm, " hy enfer 
Heilry III., in 1234 ; and there an maay ' 
extant, of the tame Soreieigny for 
rooms in seToral of his pakoea, ke. Some of these, 
were to be ^ painted with the same histories and 
pictures whieh were there before," which proves 
the existence of those deooimtions early in the 
thirteenth century, and probably in the twelfth : 
another was to have ** the figures of our Lord and 
the kmr Evangelista, with St Edmund and St Ed* 
ward ; " others were to he made of a good green 
colour, resembling a curtain, with a motto in the 
window ; another was to hare two crucifixes, with 
the Saints Mary and John ; and another is onler- 
ed to be green with stars of gold : and others were 
to have the histories of Dives and Lazarus, of 
Alexander, o£ the Day of Judguient, and of the 
exploits of Richard I. at the Siege of Antioch. 
These writs are dated from 1282 to 1252 ; and 
in 1299, is another directing 117b. lOd. to be 
paid ** to Odo the goldsmith and Edward his eon, 
lor oil, varnish and coloors, bought by them ; and 
for pictures made in the Queen's Chamber at 
Westminater to the octaves of the Holy Trinity, 
(May 25,) in the 23d year of our reign, to the 
feast of St Barnabas (June 11,) in the same year, 
namely, for 15 days. " These documents are con- 
sidered eomj^etely to establish a much mote an- 
cient claim to the use of oiUpainting in England, 
than that which refers its discovery to Hubert and 
John Van Eyck of Bruges, between the years 
1866 and 1441. A still higher antiquity, how- 
ever, ia assumed by the schools of Florence and 
Kai^s, since Guido di Sienna is affirmed to have 
painted in oil in 1221, and Margheritooe of Ars»» 
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2» IB 12§&9 the works of whom are still esUntu 
As soBM-of the writs issued Jby Henry III. refer 
to the pwntiQg on glass, it may he mentioned^ that 
the art is said to have heen first practised in £ng- 
Isnd, under King John ; and that specimens, cer- 
tainly as ancient as 1244, of the mosaic patterns 
^len recently introduced into this nation by the 
artists of Italy, are existing in the chancel of Chet* 
wood Church, Bucks, which are regarded ai^ some 
oi iHae most ancient and heautifol stained glass in 
the kingdom. The first authentic mention of it, 
is, however, in a writ of Henry III.. 1^36. The 
interesting subject of early British art, is. most co> 
piously treated of in the Honourable Horace Wal- 
pole s AmodoieB of Painting in England^ particu- 
larly in ^ splendid and highly improved edition 
by the Rev. J. DaUway, Loud. 1826-.28, 5. vols^ 
8vo* A most singularly curious and contempor*' 
ary account of the artists and materials employed 
in building and dec<»«ting St Stephen's Chapel at 
Westminster, in the reign of Edward III., and the 
years ISSO to 1357, will also be found in Mr 
Smith's Antiquities of Westmnstery Lend. 1807» 
4to, pi^;es 181—221. It consists of an extensive 
series of extracts, translated from the Latin of the 
counter-rolls of the several artists, and is one of 
d»e most extraordinary documents, < ever cited, to 
illustrate the pn^es^ of English painting. 

The Art of Sculpture, appears to have been 
greatly improved, during the thirteenth century ; 
but the aeal of the refumners under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., and during the Civil Wars of 
the seventeenth century, have left but few perfect 
reliques of it to the present time. Matthew Pajtia 
^4Mil(8.of Willlam.de Colecesler, a monk, hia con^ 
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tiM|iuiary, as m tiiiAifiBble tealplor; tad Riflhtnl 
de Ware, elected Abbot of Weatminster m 1260, 
when he went to Roaie to have his eloctum eoD'- 
finned, brought baek with him workmen, aad ridi 
porphyiy stones for the pavement of Edward the 
Confessot^s Chapel, then ereeting. The snoip* 
taous shrine contained in this chapel was the work 
of a native of Rome, who is sometimes sapposed 
to have ezeented the crosses which Edwwd I. 
eansed to be erected in memorjr of his Qneen. 
The statue of Eleanor, was modelled firom herself, 
after her death ; and it has been asserted, was used 
as the prototype of ^ numerous imagoe of the 
Virgin Mary, oKecuted for a century afterwards. 
Of English sculptors it may he mentioned, that a 
writ of Henry III. in 1259, directs Master John 
of Gloucester, his pfeMterer, and the masters of his 
works at Westminster, to *^ make ^ve statues of 
kings carved in free-stone, and a pedestal for tiw 
image of the Blessed Virgin, to be delivered to the 
■M s lers of the works of St Martin's Church, Lon- 
don, as the King's gift." Another writ of the 
same Sovereign, in 1250, orders three oak tiPees 
to he given out of Periton Bark to the Sacrietm 
of Glastonbury Abbey, for images to be made of 
liiem, foir the royal gift. Under Richard II. ako 
was living John Sutton, a carver, who was em- 
ployed by Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
to alter a statue of the famous Guy, standing in 
die chupch there, and to cut on it the arms of ^e 
ancient Earls. Two other artists of this kind, 
were those employed upon the tomb which Rich«- 
ard II; had erected at Westminster for himself and 
his Queen. They were B. and Godfrey of Wood«* 
street, gridsmitha, and dray made and east the 
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rnjrvl effigies, stiU extiuml in W/eslmiiister Abb«y» 
which cost 400 oaarks; 266/. 13s. 4d. for gilding. 
Before quitting the arts of this period, it should be 
qbserred, that in working in gold and enamelling, 
there were several splendid specimens executed ; 
and in the reigns of Edward I. and II. there were 
Greek enamellers in England who both, practised 
and taught the art. The thirteenth century pro* 
duced that* extremely beautiful golden cup, ena- 
ipelled with figures in the costume of the period* 
which King John gave to the Corporation of Lynn 
in Norfolk and still preserved there. In the 
i|ext eentury was executed the sumptuous golden 
crosier belonging to WDliam of Wykeham, Bishop 
of Winchester, yet exhibited at New College, Ox-« 
ford. It is of silver gilt, about seven feet in 
length, very richly enamelled, and in the crook 
where there is commonly a figure of the Holy 
Lamb, is introduced the Bishop's effigy kneeling. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, pro- 
duced the truest and fairest models, of wliat is 
most properly called the '^ lighter Gothic style of 
architecture.*' In those periods, were erected# 
many of the most admired JSnglish cathedrals, as 
York, Salisbury, Winchester, &c. whilst the num- 
ber of abbies, priories, and religious houses built 
in the reign of Henry III. alqne amounted to 157^ 
The steeples with spires and pinnacles, the sharp 
pointed arches, the groined, ribbed, and pendant 
roofs, the pillars formed of a cluster of light and 
Ipfty coluinns, the lofty windows, sometimes tower- 
ing op. to t^ lancet point, and sometimes-— espe* 
Qally at the. eastern and western extremities of, 
churches— considerably enlarged, divided into va- 
liojos lights J^y stone mulUonsi and decprated witl^ 
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ricUy stained glam, are tbe beantifbl cfaaractflm- 
tics of tbe time. A general rale in judging of 
Gothic architecture is, that the arch is andent ac- 
cording to its acnteness. The splendour of &e 
English churches, under Edward I., has been de- 
scribed in tbe first volume. This rapid progress 
in architectural elegance, was principally facilitated, 
by a band of ingenious architects and workmen of 
various countries, who, formed into society under 
the Papal sanction, and calling themselves ** Free 
Masons, " offered their services to opulent princes, 
and were much attached to Henry III. and Ed- 
ward I. of England. They were distributed into 
classes, every tenth man was called a warden, and 
overlooked nine others, whilst a master in chief 
directed the whole. They dwelt in huts near the 
building on which they were employed, and con- 
versed with each other by private signals. With 
respect to the civil and domestic architecture of 
this period, it may be remarked, that the Tigel-ge- 
weorc, or brickwork of tbe Anglo-Saxons, was of 
the Roman character until the time of Henry II. 
In the French and Flanders wars, under Edward 
I. and XL, tbe Flemish manner of brick-making 
and building, with high gable ends rising like steps, 
and terminating in a chimney, were introduced ; 
the edifices being ornamented with bricks of va- 
rious forms, and sometimes curiously put together. 
The castles of the thirteenth century, were strength- 
ened by towers and a court of high double walls, 
which appear about 1241, the garrison of a be- 
sieged fortress, retreating to the keep, upon their* 
demolition. In the interior, the great arched com«^ 
mon room was escbanged, about the reign of Ed- 
ward III.; for a ball opposite the gatehcmse. Tin 
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firarteenth century, was pHncipdly difitingoisbed 
by the rise of that stately kmd of buildings, be- 
tween palaces and fortresses, called castellated 
mansionB, which came into general nse in the next 
century. The square court, embattled gateway 
and towers, and the low round keep, semicir- 
cular walls and round towers, continued, howerer, 
to appear through the whole of the fourteenth 
oentory. The ancient architecture of this coun- 
try, both ecclesiastical, martial and civil, will be 
found copiously and interestingly illustrated by 
Ci^tain Grose 8 AniiquiHes of England avid 
Wales, Lond. 1773-1787, 4to, 6 vols., a work of 
great beauty and information ; Edward King's 
Munimenta Antiqtuiy or Observations on Ancient 
Castles in Great Britain, Lond. 1799-1805, fol. 
4 Ws. ; and in Mr Britten's yery numerous and 
splendid volumes of the ArchUecturcd Antipeities, 
the Caihedrtd Antiquities, and thte Chronological 
Nhistraiions of the ancient Architecture of Oreat 
Britdin. An excellent and very useful abstract 
of the characteristic features of great English ar- 
chitecture of all classes, from the earliest periods 
to the sixteenth century, wi^ engraved illustra- 
tions, will be found in Vol. I. Chapter VI. pages 
7^-124 of the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke's Encych- 
peedia of Antiquities ; of which the same author 
haa made a very convenient abridgement in his 
Tourists Grammar, Lond. 18f 6, 12mo.. 

The Medical knowledge of England, at the be- 
giinung of the fourteenth century, appears to have 
been in a very imperfect state. Richardns An- 
gUcoB, a physidan who flourished about 1233, the 
oMeet author on medicine in England, is said to 
faKvie devivisi all 'his knowtodge from the Arabian 

VOL. II. L 
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mitin. Mm de Gaddeadtn, ww i 
and the fim EngKalmiaii wbo wm made rojral 
physieiMiy wUcb he waa to Edward IL His Roan 
Aoglica oontaina all the medical ptactioe of Ua 
time in Eagland. He waa eonenhed by |iniice% 
and commeDded by Geoffrey Chancer ; but sonm 
of hb remedies are at the leaat, Btrange and «n« 
peiatitioaa. He atatea that he cnrad a bod of Ed* 
ward IL of the amaU-pox by wrapping him m 
aaarlet cloth, and hanging scarlet cnrtaina nmnd 
hia bodk As a remedy for the epilepsy, he otdera 
the patient to be carried to church, to hear naaaft 
fcnr times during the fast, and afieerwarda to wear 
iMmd his neck die <jroapel for the day written ok 
• scroll by the priest. But notwithstanding thean 
aiiperatition% hia work describes the mediodof 
rendering salt water freak by distilkitioB, which 
haa been daimed aa a modern discoYery. A trai^ 
tiae of anrgery writtan in 186S, by Gvy de Cav 
liacy an anatomical aathor of France^ bomin the 
beginning of the faurteendi century, and phyndaia 
to Clement VL and Urban ¥•, givea a cnriitaa 
view of his art at tins tinse. He stales that then 
me five classes of suigeons, each of which follewa 
the praclioe of some particular professori* The 
first, after Rc^rins and Rolandns Parmensls, ap» 
plied poultices to all wounds and abscesses ; thn 
aeoondy used wine only; the third, aa disciplea 
pf the Saliceti and Lanfranc of MilaD» dr ea a od 
woonds with ointment nnd toh plastcra ; the 
(nnrth consisted chiefly of Germans, who attended 
the armies, and promiscuously used charma^ po« 
tiena, oil, wooU &c. ; and the fifth were old womem 
fuid Ignorant people, who in all cases have feeoiunMi 
tOf the nnniatry of the aainta. Two rmj eotiaae 
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•ad ttlM»8tiiig works 09 die ori|^ii tmd p t d g i nwi i 
of medioMMi, whieh will ftffther illnstpste the sab- 
jeet, ftre-Dr John Friend's Hutmy qfPkfftieJrcm 
ike time 4ff Galmi to the begimimg of ike IIMH 
emUuryy Lend. 1750, 8ro, 2 toIs., mkI Dr T< 
Aiken's Biographictd Memoin tftMedieme in 
Oremt Brkmmy Lend. 1780, Sra. 

The slow progrese of egricoltiinkl impwwBmepi 
m. England, in the eariier oentnries, is peilwpe 
eerteinlf marked by the frequency of fkmkiea; 
n^ilst the feudal tenare, winch bonnd the inferior 
fiymere to leave the cnltore of their own lande^ 
and traDsfer their labours to the fi^ds of their 
l4rdt, fMTOTed an efiectoal obstruction to my \m* 
fHrovement of die scnl. Grardeniag, however, in 
aome degree prospered, nnce it was move imne* 
diately potected and practised* Almost every 
large esstle and monastery had its kitchen-gnrdeu 
pl^sic'garden, or orchard, and not unfreqaently 
its vinej^ard ; and it is supposed on good autho- 
rity, that a superior wine was at this time mad» 
in England, and in coasiderable quantities* 

The military forces and the art of war in Et^* 
fcmd, experienced a considerable change in the 
Ibnrteenth century, by the invention of gnnpowdeTf 
and by the formation and distinction of the seve** 
ml kinds of soldiers employed ki the reign of Ed** 
ward I. and IIL Artillery is supposed to hare 
been known as eariy as the reign of Edward IL ^ 
and Cannon, called ^ Doha IgwiwmM^ or fire** 
flashing vessels in Spam, wm« known in Italy as 
aaiiy as 1S51. They were also used by Edward' 
III., and were termed by the French, Gnnnttw* 
At the first invention of eannoa, the smaller sorta^ 
^nsed^to a^ (btf*» andbplts, and the hrger* 
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ilOM thttl, » bdl of IM pouKlB \HAag SmAm^ig$d 
ftwn a bombani in 1S8& The fint bambards were 
•hort pieces with large boras, made of iron bars, 
fad siinoanded by hoope of the aame metal* weld- 
ed together. They were wider at the month than 
the chamber which contained the can or canieter 
holding the charge, whence some haTe derived the 
word cannon, thong^ it more probably comes from 
the Latin, comma^ acane which it resembles in be^ 
ing a long hoUow tnbe« That destructive compo- 
sition, the Greek Fire, was also occaMonally nsed 
ft this time; and Edward the Black Prince bamed 
Remorentine with it. It was first employed by Ni- 
cetas, Admiral of the Eastern Empire, in 882» 
when he homed 20 of the Saracen ships; and it 
was probably invented by the Arabian chemists, 
though it is commonly attributed to Callinicos, an 
architect of the seventh century. The principal 
article in its composi^on, which was kept as a so- 
lemn secral> is supposed to have been Naphtha. 
It was darted through long copper tubes, which in 
sea-engagements were fixed on the prows of the 
Tossels, but in land battles were blown by the 
soldiers; or it was discharged in balls from projec- 
tile eagines. In appearance it resembled a large 
tan, with a tail the length of a long spear ; it made 
a noise like thunder ; burned with a fetki smell, as 
well uadier water as in the air, consuming iron and 
fiint, and gave so great a light, that when it was 
fired in the night die camps were illuminated as 
maeh as by broad day. It was used in 1 190-91 
by both parties at the siege of Acre, when it seems 
tohave been discoverod that vinegar would quench it, 
and dotha steeped in that liqu^ wero aeoordingly 
spread over the ships. It is supposed also to have- 
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g&taii fke lo ihofle romMtio tiksw gwnnd at ll|» 
ijime of Ui9 Cnuade% of knig hti figfating wii& fi«iy 
dngOQs ; race the oaam in wbieh it was dkcfaarged 
w«re Bbap«d^ into the mouths of iiioiMlmi, wlrieli 
seemed to poor ont a Uqnid and consmnkig flame* 
Vast moyeable toweis, for the. proteetioa of soldieMi 
attacking a fortress, were still nraeb used ; and 
FriNssart motions one used bf the English at the 
Siege of Beole, oontaining 100 knigfate and as 
many aicbers. It was covered with boiled leadier 
to {irevent its taking fire ; and when the ditoh waa 
filled ap» waa wheeled. doae to the walls, which 
enabled the forces within it to captore the piaoe. 
TJie principal strength of the English army, eon- 
aiated in the '< ,]\lBn-at-«rms," or " lancers," as 
Eroissart freqatntly calls them, who were cooi" 
^etely enveloped in armour, ceiuistiag of sleel 
helmets, a tunic stuffed with wool, tow, or okl 
dodi, with a shirt of icon rings over It, the joima 
of which were defended hy plates ; and to slaif 
anch an one, was the labour of six w seven per<» 
aonsy eveo after he was piosttBte. They were sel- 
dom mounted on hmrsdbaek, wAss to join in a 
pnisuit. The English archers and cross-bowmea 
uraro anndd with light haabwks of chiiin andl, t* 
lea;ve their limbs hie for using the bow ; but he- 
five Ihem hung a brigandine, or piece of doth or 
leather, plated over with steel scales. The term 
hngand,. arose from die notorious outrages of the 
woaren of this kind of armour. The Bill-mtett 
and Grlaive-men, were defended chi^y by a coarse 
oloth orleatheni doublet, stufied with cotton, the 
latter kind being called Jacks, fnom the jackeil er 
hoiled leather. These sddierQ derived their i 
L 2 
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liNND ^ w«a|MNit which thef bore, m also dKd iIm 
PllviSMrs, from the paTises or large shiekb of wood, 
decorated with aims and bound wi^ iron, wUdi 
they carried. Some of the cavalry were called 
Holbbilen, from the hobbys on wbich they rode» 
chiefly as mesaengers. Thi» ^cdve kind of hone 
was dso nidned Haqnence, whence is supposed to 
haye been delrived the modem term of hackney. 
The principal commander of the English army im«- 
der the King, was the Lord High Constable ; neact 
to him was the Lord Marshal, whose duties and 
claims wwe very nnmerons. The Standard-bearer 
was to carry the general's banner before him with 
a proper guard ; and an engagment was frequent- 
ly begun by the command of ^< Advance your 
Banner, in the name of God and St Greoi^e !'* To 
these succeeded the Knights-Bannerets, or those 
who were made in the field, and bore banners of 
tiwir own ; and the other kn^hts, who formed the 
cayalry of the army, were next in rank according 
to their individual degrees. • . 

• With respect to ihe armour of the thirteenth 
century, it consisl'ed in general of various -kinds of 
hauberks, and padded and quilted pourpoints, ^ta 
with iron rings set edgeways upon it. King Jc^ 
is the first English sovereign who appeais in a^sur- 
coat ; which habit being worn over the hauberk^ 
seems to have originated during the crusades for 
the purpose of distinguishing so many difierent na^* 
tiens, &C. and also to shade the iron armour, rea« 
deied so excessively hot by the sun. Tlie sur-> 
coats were originally of one colour, and were with- 
out any distinguishing marks. Under Henry III. 
appeared the great improvement of chain-mail from 
Asia, brought over by the cmsadeia, which coa- 
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nsled of fow rings joined to a Afihj and all rivelled» 
though OGcaaioiiaUy it \v«» double. In the reigii 
of £dwafd I. it was made in the form of shirts and 
corsets, and was almost univeisally used ;.it being 
im[>os8ible fbr any bow to send an arrow which 
coiild wound the wearer of it. The mixture of 
plate annoin> at the arms, had partly appeared ui^ 
der John and Henry III. ; and under Edward L 
there were guards added to. other parts, as the 
knees, &c. they were at first made of leather 
or qiulted linen with flat iron rings, but were 
soon after turned into plates. The surcoats. of tilt- 
ing armour in^this rmgn were decorated with ar« 
morial ensigns, and the armour was of gilded lea* 
ther. The mixed mail and plate armour, however, 
properly commences at the reign of Edvrard IL, 
when to the former guards were added pieces of 
]^ate-iron up the front of the legs, and sometimes 
orer aU the legs and feet; and other pieces on 
the breast, to which were suspended chains rivetted 
to the sword and scabbard. The armour of the 
ragn of Edward III., was derived chiefly from the 
RaKans, and was so exceedingly ridi, that it caused 
many knights to be killed to procure their suits. 
The plate-mail was in general limited to the limbs, 
the body aad~ throat being enclosed with quilted 
or iron mail. Surcoats had been relinqiuahed from 
their length entangling the wearer, and a close gar- 
ment called a cydas, made of emb^roidered silk jot 
velvet, was introduced to cover the body armour^ 
and receive the armorial bearing The principal 
alterations of armour under Richard II. were the 
use of the Jaque, a chamiNs leather habit stuffed 
with cloth wbich reached .to the knees, and was 
often worn instead of armour; and the general* 
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wdgf^m of the lafaanl^ deM«led ivU 
baidngi. The hekaeCs of the thirteenth end few* 
teentb centoiiee pnacipelly very in the qaaatity of 
the cylindricel forait eooidail topa» netiue of the ▼£<• 
eon» end fnwt and neek goarde ; but there weva 
ebo sefenl kinds of iron eepsy eono ooieriiig osly 
the ekvll, over a beod of mail, othen eoahnMnng 
the whole beadi Somatioaea they weie deoorated 
with iione hair, and under Edward IL with he* 
nddioal crests wmd scarfs. The sluelds of the thir* 
teenth century were atfintcircolar bnddersy Uiongh 
afterwards the heater form was meat geaetal : tiwy 
were vsnally of wood, covered with a skin, and a 
bread uron band roond the edge. Flowing cap»« 
risone of horMs, first appeared in 1219, bat under 
Edward II. tliey were completely armed with 
flank, breast, cnipper, face, and leg»plales, and do* 
eoiated with erests and quilted heraldical boneinga* 
Spurs with rowels, were used under Edward U., 
but ate supposed to have^ieen known uador Henry 
IIL The weapons of this period, wece an iron 
hammer with a shelving point, called the Martd-* 
do>ler ; slings attached to a staff, oaed with both 
hands, by the most common persons, who won oo 
armour and usually began a battle ; flails, and two* 
handed swords, adopted from the Germans ; clubs, 
mallets of iron, kc, eeveral kinds of axes and ma^ 
ees, and very numerous variations in the swordsy 
daggers, knives, anowa, and spears of former pe- 
riods. 

It is supposed, that Henry III. had a standard 
of his own arms, and he is also said to have cans« 
ed to be made> a banner of red satin, bearing n 
dragon, embroidered in gold, with si^hira eyea, 
and hia tongue to seem continually moving. It 
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w» fixed near the royal tent, on the right of the 
otlier standards, where the guard was kept ; it waa 
used only when there was a pofiitire intentimi. to 
fight ; was expressive of destruction to the enemy^ 
and of safety to the weary and wounded. Beside 
- the rojral standard, Edward I. used others in his 
army from religions motives ; namely, the banner 
of St George, white, with a red cross, which has 
since become the national ensign ; the banner of 
St Edmund, King of the West Saxons, bine, with 
three golden crowns ; and the banner of St Ed* 
• ward the Confessor, bine, a cross flory between 
five mardets, gold. To these .was afterwards ad- 
ded a red ensign, with an heraldical device, in. 
honour of the Holy Trinity. To these notices^ it 
maybe added, that the royal arms 'of England 
were first permanently quartered with those of 
France; in ^e first quarter in 1S40, when Edward 
III. first assumed the title of King of France. ' 
3. Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, — ^Not- 
withstanding the terrors which characterized the 
•fifteenth century, by ihe famous civil wars between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, there is not 
•any period in the ancient history of Great Bii>- 
tain, more distinguished for the encouragement of 
Literature and the Arts. The establishment of 
institutions, for learning still continued ; those cal- 
led the Pnblick Schools at Cambridge being form- 
ed in 1475, and the similar foundations at Oxford 
in 1480. In Scotland, also, the celebrated Uni- 
versities of St Andrews and Glasgow, were wi- 
dowed by the Kings James I. and XL in 1411 and 
1450. Learning, howevier, does not q>pear to 
have been genenlly respected, since churdi pre- 
ferments were often conferred on the illiterate-; 
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•ad tht bm fcfcohn waadcrod thm^ the oowMrf 
M meadicantSy with certiioatoB frons their cfaaBoel- 
loot esposed to ail the radeneBs aiid hoeiilitf of 
the tiaoetf. Although 4he Lalin toagae was atill 
Qsed by the cbronideia of the fifteenth ceotary, ihay 
had almoBt eatirely loet^ the purity aad claane eha^ 
racter of the fonner ages ; and the uMmlcs did aet 
hesitate to coin such words as they eoidd not dk- 
eover. The Greek language was net to be found 
in the north of Europe ; there was no book in it 
in the library of the King of Fraaoe in 1425 ; and 
the eaHiest printed GredL appeared in 1465, The 
aiege and capture of Conatantmople kf dbe Tnifcs, 
in 1458» by di^iersing die exiled Oveeks, had 
pcevided anmy kistructeia of the tongue ; but as 
they retreated only to Italy» for a knig time it 
was not studied in any other oovalry. MatheaM- 
tical learning was also uegleeted, but judicial as- 
trology was encouraged at the courts of seveial ao- 
▼ereigns. 

The di&sion of literature by books, was also 
atill extraaaely limited ; since the art of pnating* 
which in this period first began to be piacdaed, did 
not for some considerable time either extend its cin- 
culatioUi diminish the price of Tolttmas, or increase 
their number sufficiently, to render them more 
easily procured. The merit of introducing the 
typographical art to England, undoubtedly bdongs 
to William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of Lon^ 
don ; though it has been claimed fur a press pre* 
▼iooely erected at Oxford, which is said to haYU 
printed books as eaiiy as 1468, under Frederick 
Corsellis, who was bribed to eacape from Haer- 
1am, where he had learned the art under Jehu 
Gttttemberg. After .consideiBUa diacnasienf hawr , 
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tf np^n iSbi^ subject, it is anppowd by Sxuniy 
tkrt the Oxford date of m.cccc.lxvIii, 1468,. 
hsB an X omitted, whidi would make il 1478l 
Tim is tfgned both from mtmeroos examples 
of the ioacciiFBicy of ancient books, in their 
dutesy 9s well as from the ftwt that the next 
ToKiMe which issoed from the Oxford press is 
dated 1479; thus leaving^ an interral of eleven 
years, between the first and second books, af^r 
whkh ^ey appeared very rapidly. The merits 
aftd argnmeats ^f this interesting dilute, as We21 
as a general history of Printing in England, may 
be eonscdted in the copious and beautiful rolumes 
of Hhe Rer. T. F. Bibdin's edition of Ames's Ty-- 
p0ffMpkical AnH'/ttiikSy Lond. 1812-19, 4to, 4 
volsw ; and the Typography by Mr T. C. Han- 
sard^ Load. 1825, pages 74*90. Bat howeyer 
the fact might really hare been, Cftxton is sup- 
posed to hare erected his printing-press in the Al* 
BMmry at Westminster, under the sanction of the 
AMot Tlonas MUIing, and probably near one of 
the chapels attached to the aisles <tf the Abbey, in 
the yery phve devoted to the ScriptoriuoD or writ- 
infHJManber. No remains of this interesting 
sped can now be (Mscovered; bat there is a 
BtroBig presumption that it was taken down in 
piepadag for the building of Henry YII.'s 
Chapek Caxton then removed into King Street, 
Westmiasler, though the actual part ^is un- 
known. He began his typographical labours at an 
advanced pmod of life, and bis first work which 
beSfS a date, was entitled '* The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse : Tnmshrted out of the French, and 
impryaled by William Caxton. Fynysshid the 
hwi day of Mardiey the y«r of onr Lord God a 
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thooMnd fonre ^hoadred bmiij. " Thn is tome- 
tunes asserted to hare been the first book prmted 
in England ; and the earliest which is known in 
the English language was a translation b j Caarton 
of the '< Recnyeil of the Historyes of Tipo^e, " 
execnted at Broges in 1471. Sixty-two articles 
are supposed to hare issued from the press of 
Caxton. The ancient rery high prices giren for 
nunuscripts hare been already leferred to ; and 
they seem to hare continued down to the inren- 
tion of printing. There are noticea^extant of 120 
crowns of gold giren for a single book of Liry ; 
100 crowns of gold for a Concordance ; and 40 
crowns of gold for the satirical poem called tiie 
Romance of the Rose. Other literary anecdotes 
on this subject will be found in the Rer. Dr Dib- 
din's rery rare and curious BiUwmamOj Lond. 
]811» 8ro., and in the Rer. T. H. Home's excel- 
lent Introduction to M« Study of Bibliography^ 
Lond.J814, 8ro» 2 rols. The early use of the 
Charta Bombycina, or cotton paper, has been al- 
ready noticed ; but as the present subject seems 
again to rerert to the material of which books 
wera formed, a few additional particulars may be 
inserted. Its ancient use in England is ascertain- 
ed by a registration of some acts of John Cranden, 
Prior of Ely in 1320 ; and in the Bishops RegsB- 
try at Norwich there is a rolnme of wills, all of 
paper, dated as far back as ISTO, being a cfentory 
before it is said to hare been used in Gennaay. 
Montfancon, howerer, mentions instruments on 
cotton and linm paper, dated 1050, 1095, 1102, 
1112, 1145, 1153; and supposes tfaat^some of 
those undated were as old as the tenth cenftuny. 
Linen paper was inrented in Spain, where flax t 
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liras gTQwn^ and rags were substiteted for cotton,- 
which oonld be procured only by importalion. It 
thence passed into France, about 1270, and afiter- 
wards into Germany about 1312* The linen pa* 
per of England, however, which was used for. 
books, was. manufactured abroad; and the first 
English paper-mill is supposed to have been 
erected in Hertford, near Stevenage, where John 
Tate, the younger, made the fine and thin mate* 
rial on which , Wynkyn 4e Worde, the seccmd 
English typographer of eminence, and servant of 
Caxton, printed the book of BarUiolouew Glan- 
▼ille, '< De Froprietatibus Rerum." With rei^>ect 
to the appearance of these earlier productions of 
the press, a very few particulars only remain to be 
added. They were at first without separate 
title^-pages, which seem to have been printed on 
detached leaves about L476 or 1480 ; though titles 
to chapters, were first used in Cicero's Epistles, 
printed in 14<70. They were without capital let- 
ters at the commencements of sections, large blank 
spaces being left, to be filled up by the^ illumina* 
tors with a gilded or coloured initial, a small 
duiiacter being inserted by the printer as a guide. 
Sometimes, these capital letters were formed of 
soveral figures, in the shape required ; and some* 
times, they were ornamented with portraits, ^ or 
historical subjects, and they occasiontdly oceiqued 
almost the whole page. No points were used 
by the ancient printers, excepting the colon 
and tho period; but, after some time, a short 
oblique stroke^ called a vii^, was introduced, 
whidi answered to the modern comma. In 
the fifteenth century this punctuation was im- 
pi-Dved by the famous Aldus Manutius with ^e 
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typofntpltieal art in general ; wben ho gftV6 a bet- 
ter sba^ to the comma, added the semicoloiiy and 
tfBBigned to the former points more proper places. 
The notes of interrogation ai|d admiration were 
not introduced till man^r years afterwards. Some 
other peculiarities of books of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are the solidity and thickness of the paper ; 
the number of abbireyiations, which were adopted 
to imitate manuscripts, where they had first been 
ifsed for expedition ; the absence of date, place, 
and printer of the book ; the want of signatures 
and catch-words to the sheets, first used at Venice 
about 14«74 ; and the inequality and thickness of 
the types, as the foregoing pages, contain several 
nfotices of the writing of dSerent periods, it may 
be obserred concerning the ancient letters used in 
pfrintifig, that Caxton's types were made to imitate 
the mixture of Secretary and Modem Gothic or 
Monkish English writing, in use in his time ; but 
the art of typography in England was greatly im- 
prored by Wynkyn de Worde, who cut his own 
letter-punches, which he sank into matrices, and 
past his own types. In 1467, Conrad Sweynheim 
and Arnold Pannartz, the first printers who set- 
tled at Rome, printed an edition of Cicero's Fami- 
liar EpistTes, in a type resembling the character 
used in ancient Italian manoscripts, which they 
called Roman. It differed considerably, however, 
from the Roman of the present day, and it was 
first introduced into England by Wynkyn de 
Worde ; but, probably, the earliest work printed 
wholly in this character was the first edition of 
Lilly's Accidence, by Richard Pynson in 1518. 
The Italic letter was invented by Aldus Manutius 
at Rome, towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
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ti]nr>«iQd i( was first used in an edition of Viml 
in 150U 

The other ear1]r printers of England were most- 
ly forei^nprs. In Scotland, the typographical art 
was practised so early as the year 1508. When 
Walter Chepman and Andro Myllar, two citizena 
of Edinburgh, printed various Poems and Rq- 
mftnces ; and in the years 1509 and 1510, they akff 
printed the Scotish Seryice-book, generally knowA 
aa the Aberdeen Breviary ; but }}; is probable, that 
many of the productions of theie printers were 
destroyed in the imdistinguishing fnry which ch%- 
xacteriseud the Reformation in that country. 

The schools and colleges founded or brought tp 
.perfection in the fifteenth and sixteenth centurie% 
were not governed by a system of education wbi<^ 
would render their students very eminent either f^ 
Mholars or a^ gentlemen : and the monasteriefy 
which were used as seminaries even until the B^ 
formation, taught only the corrupt Latin used by 
the ecplesigstice. The progress of education wap 
«lao opnaiderably retarded by the civil wars, as the 
IirsiPtiQe of arras was thought most generally im^ 
portaot; whilst those who were desirous of study, 
were either sent or departed to the foreign schools of 
G^many, France, Pfidva, Lombardy, Spain, Athene 
or Rome- The time, however, was dow approach- 
ing when the united efforts of Stanbridgo, Linar 
ere, Sir John Cheke, Dean Colet, Erasmus, Wil* 
li^m Lilly, Roger Ascham, &c, were successful m 
reviving the Latin tongue in all its purity; aud 
even in exciting a taate for Greek in a nation, the 
cl^fgy of whic% opposed its introduction with tli^ 
aame vehemence, which characterise^ their enmity 
I9 a reformation in its religion. The very leaned 
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Enuimiis, the first who undertook the teaching of 
thai noble langnage at Oxford, met with feir 
Mends to support him ; notwithstanding it waa 
the seat of neariy all the learning of England. 
The priests preached against it, as a very recent 
invention of the arch enemy; and confomiding, 
in their misgaided zeal, the very fonndation-«tone 
of their faith, with the object of their resentment, 
they represented the New Testament itself as ^^ an 
impious and dangerous book," because it was 
written in that heretical langui^e. Even after the 
accession of Henry VIII., when Erasmus, who 
had quitted Oxford in disgust, returned, under bra 
espedal patron^, with the support of several 
eminent schohirs and powerful persons,— as the 
Lord Mountjoy, William Warham Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Sir Thomas More, — ^his progress 
was still impeded, and the language opposed. The 
UnireTsity was divided into parties, called Greeks 
and Trojans, the latter being the strongest, from 
being ftivonred by the monks; and the Greeks 
were driven from the streets with hisses, and other 
^expressions of contempt. At Cambridge, Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was Chsncellor^ 
and he also opposed the introduction of Greek, 
more on the ground of its novelty than from dis- 
like. It was not therefore until Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolsey gave it their positive and powe|r« 
ful protection, that this persecuted language was 
allowed to be quietly studied, even in the institu- 
tions dedicated to learning ; but aided by Sir John 
Cheke at Oxford, before half of the seventeenth 
century had passed away, the n^lected Greek and 
lAtrn classics were studied with avidity and at- 
iie*tion;. though Aacfaam remarks, that» after the 



fini iertQnf wtt over, a bftd taste foUowvd* «m| 
Viferiar snthon w«r9 moat preferred. Ail attempts, 
^irever, at the introduction of liebfew failed at 
the present* But the atteation to cJassical liteiac 
tore was at first pursued to such an excess, as tie* 
nioet entirely lo haniah the study of philosophfi 
tbe old system being aboliafaedy though no othec 
was estabiisbed; yet at Cambridge, the ancient* 
Bcient^c learning, was in some degree im{Nwved| b|r 
die admission of better systems* 

The national topognqphy now began to be stu- 
died, or at leaat appears to have excited some aV 
tration, since, in a catalogue of fnniitnve whidi 
belonged to Henry VIII*, standing in a closet al 
Greenwich, there appear '' a globe of paper, " " n 
mf^pe made like a scryne, " and '^ a mappe o( 
£nghmd ; " and in Westminster Palace waa '< n 
mappe of Hantsbire. " 

Tbe practice ^ printing, X^nUnned to increase 
and improre in the sixteenth century, as may bo 
seen, in tbe extensive acconnta of tjrpogiaphers and 
their works, contained in the nudiorities already re* 
feived to. The press of Wynkyn de Worde, hi 
particolar, prodnced several of the moat important 
and beautiful hooka of the early literature and his* 
tpry of England. He also first printed the sta* 
tutes, soon after they were passed, though proba* 
bly not with any exclusive right* They weie also 
piinted in Scotland in 1566, though certain por- 
tions of the Scotish Statutes, appeared earlier* 

The progress of Poetry in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, waa not equal to the productions of the very 
ftmouB anthors who wroteat its commencemenU 
In the earliest part of it flourished Sir John 
Gow^^ ^ first native l^ard who can be said to 
m2 
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fasre written English, siid who » thenoe eonmder- 
ed 88 the father of the- national poetiy. The im- 
mortal Geoffrey Chancer, is the first of English 
▼ersifyers who wrote poetically; though Gower 
has numbers as smooth and rhymes as easy ; and 
in his works, also, may be found those French 
expressions, the-inyention of which have been as-' 
signed to Chaucer. After these succeed the names 
of John the Chaplain, a metrical translator ; James, 
King of Scots, Thomas Occleve, and John Lyd- 
gate the monk of Bury ; but there are fe# others 
worth recording. The chief and most successful 
branch of poetry of this period, seems to have 
been with the minstrels, several of whose chants 
are yet in existence ; and may be 'seen in Ritson's 
ancient songs, from the Unte of Henry ITLto the 
Revohtumy Load.^ 1790, 8ro. The principal 
English poets of the sixteenth century were' 
Alexander Barii^lay, author of ** the Shyppe of 
Fooles," whose eclogues are supposed to be the 
first productions of the kind in English ; Stephen 
Hawes, the disciple of Lydgate, author of *^-the 
Temple of Glass," &c. who chiefly excelled in the 
creation of allegorical imagery ; Henry' Bradshaw, 
a monk of Chester, who wrote the Life of St Wer- 
burga in English verse ; Gawain Douglas, Bishop 
of Dunkeld in Scotland, who translated Virgil's 
-ffineid into Scotish rhyme ; Andrew Chertsey, 
author of numerous books printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde ; Lord Vaux ; John Skelton, poet-lau- 
reate to Henry VIII.; William Dunbar, who 
has been called the chief of Scotish poets ; Sir 
Thomas Wyat ; Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ;* 

* The poetical works of these authors were published 
iiirdei? the care of the Rev. Dr G. F. Nott of •Wincht?ster, 
Lend. 1815, 4to. 
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Sir HiMnaff More ; and sevml anonyiBeiia as- 
thora of great merit. 

The English language in the fifteenth century 
was gradoally refined aad settled by the prodno 
tionB of the poetical and prose writers of Greal 
Britain ; and the works of Gower and Chaucer, 
of Pecocky Bishop of Chichester, Sir John For^- 
teocne. Chief Justice of the Common Pleas under 
Henry VI., and of Anthony Widville, Earl Rivera, 
is nluch more interesting and intelligible than that 
of their predecessors. The same improvementy 
however, was not observable in the speech of the 
common people; for as labourero had no legal 
power to send their children to school until the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, their dialects 
be«mse even more corrupt and uncouth, and it is 
therefore scarcely surprising that the men of Kent 
were unable to understand the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. A curious instancid of this is recorded by 
Caxton ; who mentions of his own knowledge 
the ridiculous distress of one Master Sheffelde,' 
a mercer of Lmtdon, when he landed at King^^ate 
m Kent on his passage from Zealand, and asked 
for refreshment, and particularly for e^s. The 
hostess replied, that she spake no French, and 
knew not what he meant ; upon which the citi- 
zen, who knew nothing but English, grew angry, 
until some one explained his wish by the Anglo- 
Saxon word ei/ren. Orthography was also greatly 
neglected, no standard for correct spelling being 
establiished, and the same word in the same page 
is frequently formed by several different combinit* 
tions of letters. The native speech of Enghmd 
was, however, more generally encouraged at tins 
period, tlie Frmich tongue havinf deplintd betk 
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in iti II99 tnd pmtlsr : bm th^r mrtow tliii eMH 
tmued of recording the statotes w Norman^ vMil 
ift im alHilWlMd by Rioiiard lU. in 148S. Some 
9i ihe feW' iivigQimite of its me which aow ie>- 
Igiaim 4fe die mual cernipt prockaiation-cry of 
. <«0 yeal" for "Oyer!" hear yoa; and the 
]i)Mrm« drendy meatknied as comeded with the 
fmmg €f bilk in Pftrliameiit. In the sirt e e tb 
^eplnry, the Datioeal laegoage was bk a grest' de* 
free Sefmed aad settled te ita praeeat diaracler; 
^ when the speUing is modemiaed* ike wiHiiig 
#1 ih» twpe heeomea perfeetly intdligihle to any 
ViMider ef the preaeBt day. The works of Sir 
Themaa More were thMi considered aa niodela of 
piuity and elegpnt style ; and with this adoiitted 
lict, i^ery well aeoorda the lemark of the Hon. 
Dahm Banringten, when he aays that it waa not 
the Eeg liah tremlation of the Seiiptniea whioh 
eal^bliahsd the tongue, b«t rather the Statatei^ 
which were leo^rded in a better dialeet For it 
ipi^y also be obsenred» that the SaipHaes alwnya 
Hfipear to haye praeented certain worda and 
phrases, which seem to have been considered aa 
iiDt«anslateable. Even iu the present improTod 
YOKsion, the Hebraisms of the Bible ve kept* 
thoi^b the words are EngUsh ; hat the Scriptnrsa 
were in the greatest danger of beii^ rendeced 
wholly unintelligible when Henry VIII. iaat «• 
derad their translation* since Bishop Bowner.to 
render them obsemet artfoHy proposed that oertm 
words, 99 in numberi shonld be left in lAtia, er 
tquasliited as little as possible, both for the majesty 
s^Sed by them, and their gennine and aaliife 
meaning. Manyoftheoii»TelTe4 however, aovmof 
the most ia^portant doetimeeof the Romish Cfamrch, 
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as IB exemplified in the tenns Pflenitentia, Pontifiex, 
Olocanstay SimnlacbnuQ, Ceremonia, confiteor tibi 
paler, Sacrificiam, Confessio, Hostia, &c. The 
whole list may may be seen in hewWs History 
of ike TransUUions of the Scriptures^ alreacfy 
' cited, page 146. When Cranmer found that the 
Rpmish bishops were thus resolved, either to im- 
pede the new translation, or obscnre the text, he 
ceased not from his steady opposition and exer-> 
tions nntil he procured that ftimous version to be 
' established, of which an account has been given in 
the former Tolnme of this work. Though French 
had long been the Court language, and continued 
to be such under Henry VIII., most of whose let- 
ters to Anne Boleyn are in that tongue, yet some 
care appears to hare been taken of the native 
speech of England ; since every priest possessed 
of a living near Calais,— then considered part pf 
this f kingdom, — is expressly enjoined to teach 
English to the children of the inhabitants. Some 
of the most learned men and eminent authors of 
the sixteenth century, beside those already men- 
tioned on a former page and in the Introduction, 
were Nicholas Grimoald, chaplain to Bishop Rid*« 
Jey ; Sir Thomas Elyot, John Leland the Anti* 
quary, John Bale,' Hugh Latimer the mart^; 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Dr Wilson. The Eng- 
lish tongue was also prepared for \X% great im- 
provement under Elizabeth by Roger Ascham, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund 
Spencer, and Sackville Lord Buckhurst, who 
wrote Gorbudoc, the first regular drama, whidi is 
supposed to have been finished early in the reign 
of Queen Mary, uid was first printed in. 1565. 
* Of the-natbnalwtitten character, it may be eb-r 
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mrr^^ tW the mpiem Go^ ktm wan iwcm- 
finiied ux th^ fifteenth centmy ; and tbut in Ae 
fii]iteentb| the bwyem iniradqced their own pecn- 
IJMT mciev of writing called Secretury^ Engrowii^, 
iga4 Court'bendf a defonned kind of Normaii, the 
ll9e of which w^ aboU^lieE by law under the Par- 
^JAin^nt in 16^0 ; and finally nnder George II, in 
1733* Thii ei^gpossing character anciently aignf- 
fied.a peat^ and smaller kind of writing ; and in 
. ^e ai:(t«iantb i^ntury tb^ Engliah lawy^m engrot- 
aed their coPTayaiices, &c» in the letten called Se* 
firalary) the ppe of which is aot yet obsolete. 

King Henry Y* waa both a patron and perfonner 
«f mock. He nvaintained i^ dib conrt twelfe min- 
atreia gi^ng lOP «biUing« yearly to each ; nnd he 
look a tamptnoue baud of mnsicianB with his anny 
into BPMiOB» including ten claiionv, which played 
belifife hi» tent for a^ hour every night and fnom- 
|]9f« On hi« victoriout return to England* the 
minstrels celebrated hia triumphs by t^e sound 
«f inttmnients, and songs sad anthems sung by 
children in white surplices ranged along the strefrtis 
of London; b«t tbte the modest sorereign issued 
90 erdinance to prohibit- In H63 such' respect 
fiseois to have been pi^d to music, that Thomss 
Saintwizy a doctor in that science, was elected to 
he provost of King's College, Cambridge, then re* 
cently founded by Henry VL The art was also 
royally patronised in Scotland, since James I, is 
pot odiy celebrated as a performer on eight differ- 
en)t inatruments, but is supposed to have been the 
iaventov of that beautiful pathetic melody which is 
se peculiar to the airs of Scotland. The misgoid* 
ed siMMbwept ^ James III, to the ats of musi^ 
and wrehitedurS) pr<^ved his ruin ; sinbe he fnade 



Aeir profedsdts bis femitiar companions fo the ex- 
clusion of Ills owtt nobility, and tbe fiangtity Scotck 
Barons regarded tbem in disdain as '' masons and 
fiddlers. ^ One of bis fayourites in pariicUlar, cat-» 
led Sir William Codiran, an excelWi mofliiciaiiy 
was executed by tbem at LAuder Bridge, witb 
Robert Cocbran an architect. In tbe mafi;nificent 
alterations wbicb tbis King made m Stirhng Cas- 
tle, one was a splendid royal cbapel, in wmcb be 
establisbed a double band of musicians and cbo- 
rist^rs ; one to perform dtyine sendee constantly 
iti tbat place, and tbe otbei" to attend bim wbere- 
evef be should progress. The introduction and 
early use of counter-point, in the EnsGsh innsic» 
has been already mentioned ;^ though it is said to 
have been first practised about the beginaing of 
the fifteenth century, and to have been an iDv«n« 
tion of tbis country. Tbe oldest song with musi- 
cal notes now extant, is that in praise of the cuc- 
koo, which has been inserted op. a former page^ 
The names and compositions of some of tbe v&j 
eminent musicians, who ^aced the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are stiU extant ; and Tavemer, Shepherd^ 
Parsons, Dr Bull, and numerous others, are yet 
famous and familiar hi tbe annals of music Hen- 
ry Virl. himself, too, was both a performer .and 
composer, bis large and splendid illuminated I'sal- 
ter with notes, is yet preserved in the British mu- 
seum ; and beside bis poetry, there are extant a 
motet and an anthem attributed to him^ one of . 
which IB supposed to be genuino, though tbe^ other 
is considered to have been beyond his abilities, 
'fhe character of the music of this time, partakes, 
however, more of strict correctness and of learn- 
ing, than of grace or aity pleasing quality. As 
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sucb, it seems to have been extremely diffieuh- te 
perfonn ; since Dr Barney remarks concerning 
Qneen Elizabeth's ori^nal book, wbich is yet in 
existence, that some of the tunes composed by 
Tallis, Bird, Giles, Famaby, &c are so bard, that 
it would scarcely be possible to find a master in 
England who would play any of them at the end 
of a month's practice. The origin of this excel- 
lence, was the constant practice and use of church 
music; for even when masses, he. had wholly 
ceased, Queen Elizabeth retained on her establish- 
ment four sets of singing boys attached to St Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, St George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor, and that of the Royal household. . For the sup- 
port of these bands, she issued out warrants, like 
the other English sovereigns, for taking up *^ sucfae 
apt and meete children, as are fitt to be instructed 
and framed in the art and science of musicke and 
singing. " The musical instruments introduced in 
the sixteenth century, appear to have been the 
Begal, a sort of small organ ; the Virginals, an in- 
ferior sort of spinnet, continually referred to even 
for a century after ; the Cittern, an improvement 
of that already mentioned ; the Spanish viol ; chests 
of six viols, of six strings each, for concerts of that 
music only ; the Crumhom, a curling bom with 
finger holes ; the Recorder, a wind-instrument re- 
sembling a clarionet; the Polyphant, a viol on 
which Elizabeth is said to have played ; the Cor- 
net ; the Shalm, or psaltery ; the Dulcerisse ; and 
the lute or modem guitar, which remained in fa- 
shion until the time of Charles II., when it declin- 
ed, from being thought to occasion deformity in 
the ladies who practised it. The church music of 
England was violently opposed by those rigid re- 
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Vf^km MfonMn iianed Poritana, thovi^ a dialikli 
to ^ i^peavB to have iDcisted in the nation long 
pieriooB to their introdnction« One of the ^ seven* 
ty-eight faates and abases of religion, " complained 
cf in the protestation of the clergy of the Lowes 
Hoasei presented to the King in 1536, was, that 
** Syngp^ and saying of mass, mattins, or eivea* 
songs, is but roryng, howling, whistelyng, mwaa^ 
myng, eonjnryng, and jogelyng ; and the playing 
att &e oiganys a foolysh vanytye. " Hugh La» 
timer, also, was opposed to the use of religioaa 
nrasic, since in 1537, he ordered the Prior and 
Convent of St Mary's Winchester, that « Whenever 
there dud] be any preaching in your monastery> 
let aU manner of singing and other ceremonies bo 



It is probable that the first and principal im- 
provements in English painting in the fifteenth 
century, were in the iUaminatiops of m annscripti 
both leii^iioiu and otherwise, which had then ar- 
rived at a wonderful degree of beanty and deli- 
cacy in theb gilding and colonrii^, and of cam 
and precision in their drawing and finishing* Many 
reoeipts and duectiona fee this art are yet extant ; 
bat the snfonaatimi derived firom its prodnctiona 
are of &r higher value, since they frequently af* 
ford the best intelligence as to the dress and 
maaners, the buildings, weapons, utensils, &c* o£ 
fonner ages. It has been already noticed, that 
the invention of oil-painting is commonly attribut- 
ed to John Van Eyck in the fourteenth century; 
but from the strong proofs before given, that ml 
had been long previously used in England aa 
an ingredient with colours, it has been suggested^ 

vol. II. N 5 
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tbtt die raiipiMdd diiooT^rar 
iTf early m the period vefenid 4e» end 
keaee the aecret, whiohy whether hk owftoi aaty 
bee>ieiidei»d ku name immortal. ^ Two eacieat 
Idaleffkni pietnna in oil, lafnaaenliag.'Heary Va 
ind hia family, aa an altar-pieee at Sheea^ and 
the manriage of Henry VI., are referrad to this 
taaey ae hariag been executed ini tbetiaigaa.of 
Sdwafd IV. and Hairy VU. Patntk^ en ^ 
waa by this period well nndentood and piacdsad 
in Eaglond'; aad^ aa itappeaca, tie a^coBudeimbie 
iBEtom, even by ordinary tvadeamen. The aan» 
tnct between the Dean and Gbapler of York,«ad 
Maater John Thornton, gboier of €orentry» whieht 
hdwavser; belenga to :the ipBecedingieaatiiry« ;aela 
forth, that he waa to paint the fine east windowi of 
York Cathedhdy which is atillpfeserredf .His 
payasent waa to be*4r aUliinga weekly, 'l€iO ahil* 
iinga alarliag everf year, for three yaaro, and IQL 
at the*torminalion.of the woik* Poiteait-painting 
was eo'fiarpiactised. in fianoe in the /fifteenth oeat 
mtfy that Hemy V. •had. the portrait of the Rm« 
aaaa Catherine sent, him from thenee» " done ac« 
cOfdiag to the life, " .About the same time» too» 
the use of efayena waa known in that nation, 
thoughi thfsy appear, not: u> hare been adopted in 
Bnghiad* The best painters of the aixteenth oen^ 
fory in .this cMintry, were those foreigneia whom 
Henry VIIL invited and encouraged, to impaoro 
hia Court; but there appear at least to have .be«i 
two' English serfeant-painters, Anthony Wright 
tod John Browny thofogh there is no record of 
their productions. Thejie are, however, nam^o 
etts notices 'Of paintings, or ^< tables, " as they were 
anciently called, from their broad and ilat figure, 
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faelongw te TthiB periedl, tad. ospeditty'lv ^tlM 
Kingi ' In the iuvg p tury of i^mry VIIL^ a jnetoM 
is caMedyrt*' A«tdbi« isrkhapictnro/' »priBt» *^ dMit 
•tmned wkh.« plelare?" and Aiadds and hmHn» 
liefii^ ** pic«Q0eK «£• earth. " One of the' earlMl 
|>aiaiterB. palrmiized by diki So.remgn, weiB Jobft 
Afebose, «.FIein]iig of tgreat uent m bb art,, aai 
great jpmi^giey in his: manaers; Hie perforaimeec 
ara.in tlie ttyjto of < Albert iDurer,. and.hiB moot^fa^ 
1B01U puntin^^ was an allart-pteoe,( forthe Abhef 
Bi^QnmaunAr wbkh 9«aB msfeat yearn in .hsndit 
|iitt>ihA afeo' exeeated tiie iast svoceMfi^ atteofil 
«t povtiait,.'«vineb.had appeared im iEaglaadiat thi 
idnd el^theilteenth oantory^ in a pietare of Mnea 
^brthfor, ^"Pmme 'HeBr7))wd:3Bpi]ieoaa MaifawC^ 
avfaen ^ckildrai. KiTfae- protectioaiand \eneeutagie* 
ineatvvhidi Hetty Vlli.. aSi»ded ta Hans Hoi* 
Wily ^id teal honqar to the Sorcieiga ; and m 
mnltilada of pietases aad poftraitff painted xlaring 
Ua* lendenoe in Eng^d^ are yet preflBrred aa 
memorialB of his rtalent. Othet ifereiga artMts^ 
diOiigh of less 'merit) vmne sisoiattracted iiisin thaar 
Jwmes hf the aitinificence-of Henvyyol whomiaBa 
of tiieiiest appears io have been Laeas OoraeliiM 
of Leyden, a painter in oil and distemper roolewai. 
In the priiry-purse expensea of 4he King for Jane 
48th 1532, ^ere< is ako mention of another is the 
valaryy of paid ^ the same day, to one Ambrose^ 
pafQter to the Qaeae of Nayaia» for bringia^ of « 
picture to the King's Grace to Eltham, lex cotow^ 
iiijlL' xiijs* iiijd« '' Under the reign of Edward VL» 
a^ nn^op prince, and ia-ther fevev eaeited by tho 
^Refeitaation, but Htlle was 'to b^ expected either 
in topthe improTement or ^e^ history of the arls^ 
-since few ware at leisare either to patronize or to 
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Mooiprtliem. Holbem, hemerWf was s^ll hvmgf 
and'had been employed to paint the apartments in 
Biidewell, celebrating its institation ; and he also 
drew the yoong King more than once after Ina 
accession to the Crown. Bnt even the short iieign 
of Mary wai^ more than her brother's with regaird 
to pain^ng^ since it ooold boast of Sir Antmuo 
More and Joas Van Cleeve ; who, howerer, were 
the only artists of eminence known to hare osited 
diis country in. the twelre years of those Sore^ 
reigns. The long and prosperous reign of Eliaar 
beth was, of itself, an enconragement to the arts, 
(hongh there is no evidence that she wps possesa- 
«d of much taste for paintbg. There are stm 
prossrved many fine portraits of herself, and al* 
most all the eminent persons of her time ; and 
though the artists who painted them were not air 
ways eqoal to the subjects upon which they were 
employed, they were close imitators of nature, 
and probably deUneate4 more faithful representi^* 
ticms than would have been done by men'pf greatt- 
er talents. The most wninept names of tins pe^ 
riod are Comelins Ketel, Frederico Zucchero^ 
Mare Garrard, Henry Cornelius Vrooin, wIh^ 
jnade the des%ps for the tapestry of the House of 
Lords, to commemorate the defeat of the Spanish 
A n qada ; Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver, fae^ 
lBoi}s fo|r miniature? ; and Ralph Aggas, Anthony 
Vanden Wypgaerde, eminent for views, ipaps, att4 
jirospect^. 

Tbe productions of early English Sculpture, exr 
perienced so much spoliation, and even utter de- 
struction, from the reformers and their followers, 
that the progress of the art in this nation, is scarcer 
Jy to be tTR^, pnd im»y of the reypatning vpeci-*^ 
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ilieiis are hi^f defaced. The anciaiit artbts, how- 
#ver» apt>eur to bare been well esteemed and Ii4 
beially paid ;' Bince in 1408, ifxpee^ English Sculp* 
tore, named Thomas. Golfn> Thomas Holewdl, and 
Thomas Poppe, carried orer to Bretague an alat 
baster monument, which they had executed to the 
memory of Duke John IV., and erected it in the 
Cathedral of Nantes. The monument, also, of 
fiichard Beauehamp, Earl of Warwidk, with the 
Chapel in which it was erected in St Mary's Church 
tiiere, amounted to A.aum nearly equivalent tQ 
£4,800/. of modem moneys Though the arts un^ 
der Henry VIL were not fostered either by his 
taste or his liberality ; yet in the sumptuous Chapel 
which he began to erect at Westminster, the exe^ 
cuti<Mi 4Rf his own toinb was committed to Pietro 
Torregiano, a Florentine Sculptor, whom he had 
invited to England to execute t)ie finest parts of 
ihe edifice,, and to whom that portion was com- 
mitted by Henry VIIl* The English sculpture, 
notwithstanding, appeal's to have made nearly an 
efual progress with architecture, during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; which is perhaps 
.most evident in the sepulchi^ m^^numents of this 
idngdom. These were generally executed in fine 
atone,' alabaster,. &e» though they were sometimes 
carved in wood, covei«d. with metal plates, to 
whidt succeeded the art of casting entire effigies 
in metal, the> faces being wrought from masques 
taken from lh« dead sulgect, Tbe first of tbeste 
cast in England, was the figure of Henry III. in 
1272, in gilded copper, for Westminster Abbey; 
which was followed by those of his Queen, Eleanor 
of Provence, in brass, in 1290 ; Edwaid I. and 
m2 
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ftid'III., in gflded copp«r, ia 1907 and 1S77; and 
^Idiflid II. and faia Qneen, in bronsa, in IMS, aU 
for the iatpe cfanreh. The figure of Henry V. waa 
of Oak) plated with BiWer, anil a head of solid me- 
taly executed in 1422 ; and thoae of Edward IL 
stjSTonceater, Queen Hittppa of Hainanlt, and 
mdry IV. and his Queen, at Canterbury, werQ 
earred in alabaster^ 'The sepulehral monumenta, 
hoth innieftal'and''stoile/dot|rn to the sixteenth 
century, are very numerouB and beau^nl, and spe* 
icimens of them, as well as of the sculpture lind 
t>ther arte of the sere^ periods, may be seen in 
the copious embellishments of Mr'R. Gongfa'a 
Sqndchral ManumentSy Lend. 1786-96, foL 5 
voh. ; J. Curter's Speeimm*8 qftke ancient Scu^ 
iure and Painting of this kingdom, dawn to tht 
reign of Henry F///.,Lond. 1786, fol. 2 vols. ; and 
in the far more beautiful publications of 7%6 Monui- 
mentai Bffigiea of Oreat Britain, by the late C. A* 
StothardiLond. 16 17-23, 4to.; and TheMonumet^ 
tal Remains ofNobie and Eminent Persons, by Mir 
E. Blore, Lorid. 1826, Svo. Beside noticing the 
perfection to which England had attained in the 
art of casting in metal ; it should be obserred, 
that It was probably unknown in France at the 
same period ; both from the mention of so many 
monuments of black or white marble or alabaster^ 
almost without a singlie exception, and from iSbti 
existing contracts with English co{yper-smith8» 
chasers, or gilders, for executing the royal effigiea 
of that country. The sculpture of the sixteendi 
century, as exhibited in sepnlclnal monuments, 
was obscured by the tasteless, though interesting 
'fnxXxce, hitroduced about the timie of Elizabeth, 
^f painting the armoriil ensigns, and of colo^rii^ 
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ind gSdSog die effigiet* lo reproMni the nnxioim 
pr haUits worn dnnag lila. The ttyk of the mor 
munents themselves was abo eompletdy altered ; 
the tombs being then placed beneath an open arr 
cade» with a rich entablaUire» supported by ma»* 
«Te colamns of yariegated merble. Scalptme a| 
this period was also used to a considerable degreoi 
both in stone and wood^ in the decorati<ms ol 
mansions^ both int^tially and e^^t^mally; and 
even in the more ancient cities and towns, hoosee 
of timber frame, in a peculiar and elaborate style 
pf canring, were very frequent, their fronts to* 
wards the streets beiqg decorated with sculptured 
brackets, and the wainscoating of the apartmenta 
carved with extremely whimsical forms. 

The goldsmiths- art of embossing and chasing 
rich plate for standing-cups, daggers, flasks, &c* 
flourished in the sixteenth century in England, 
under the exquisite designs of Hqlbein, seyeral of 
whose original drawings are yet preserved in the 
print-room of the British M^^^s^^ui^- The glass- 
painters of England, wenr fliia eminent and numer 
rous, and the designs of the most excellent ma6« 
ters were sought to, and applied to windows by 
the artialt of thb country. La. other branches <Mf 
the fine arts, there oeeur engravers pf seals, Iwfir 
daries, arras-nudce^ and medalists, particulars of 
whom will be fomid in Walpole's voluqaies already^ 
rj^tnred to ; and the reader will be especiiUly gi%- 
tified and infoiwied by the origipal opd interesting 
lemarks of the editor on |be state of the arts ia 
EnglaBd added at the end of each period. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are yet 
te^r to be noticod, in regard to the fine artsi as 
tering wiineaaed the rise and progress of engr^y 
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iaguitiibocraiiirf. TheiatMdiietiMiof engrafwl 
woedi» bi«ck«» prtntod wkh the l0tl«v|»ra8B9 may 
be oenaidered as eontemponuy with the art of ^w 
pography^ aad ef nearly the mme age in FWuiee 
aad £iifland* In CaKton'e G<rfd«i Lagpend, ^pmU 
ed in 14B3, « there are a lai^ cot of an assembly 
of siunts at the oommencementi an heraldical de^ 
▼ice on the &fat page, and several 'small leDgraT* 
ings of saints seitf tefed throughout the work. Nn^ 
mewMsn other ilhntrations eecnr in the 'other pro* 
duetions of his press.- His saeeessor, Wynkyn de 
Worde, adorned bis eoUeetion of statntes, in 1491^ 
with a magnificent display of the royal anns and 
badges of Henry VII., occupying the vrtiolb page ; 
and the large and ^irited woodcut portraits of the 
English Soraeigns in Bmsteirs I^time of the 
People, executed about 1530, and the decorations 
to GraftonSe Chronicle in 1569, have be«i nlready 
mentioned in the introduodon to the former vo^ 
lume« ^be art of printkig from engrayed raetid 
plates yffiB derived from Italy, of which the ordi- 
nary narradve is, tiiat in 1460, Tomaso Finni- 
^erra, a Florenlme goldsmith, when casdiig an 
engraved plate in melted brimstone, observed tfastt 
an exact impression of the design was left upon 
thenaulphiff in blaek lines. He then repeated the 
experiment on moistened paper, rolling it gently 
with a roller, and again succeeded; after- which 
he communicated his discovery to BacciO BaJdini, 
also an eminent artist,- who cultivated the art with 
snooeBs ; and in a short time brought it to some 
perfection with the asnstance of Andrea Man- 
tegna. It is probable, however^ that this inven- 
tion was only a gradual improvement of the Italian 
practice of taking .imptessions in cJay or sulphnr. 
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htm eeitaih amail mber plates, imtfly oigEiweQ 
ynih the onllines of iome mfcjeet, and afterward* 
filled np with a black eompdsitioB called Niello r 
a mixture of lead, silver, borax,, and solplnir. An 
impression taken horn one of these on damped 
paper, probably gave rise to copper-plate engrav? 
ing and printing ; Sach ancient impressions are in 
Mosteoce, and Sieart of the Niello was practised 
in 1452. Engraring however invented, soon paar 
sed from Italy into Flandeis, where it was aiasr 
ces^Uy praclised and improved by Martin Sehor 
engaur of Antwerp ; but it ia not known whan it 
was first introduced into England. The earliest 
work with copper-pUte printe at present known in 
this country, is Thomas Baym^'a <' Birth el 
Mankind, otherwise called the Woraan^ Book, "* 
pnbliahed in 1540 ; in which ar^ inserted several 
9mall engravings, thongfa without a nana. Tha 
first engraver known hens is oonsidered to have 
been Thomas Geminie a foreigner, whose anato* 
mic^ plates appeared in 1545, and who is ale^ 
said to b%ve introduced the rolling?press for print- « 
ing. Engraving, ho werer, did not become very 
generally practised m England until the reigns ig 
Elisabetb and JamjBs I. ; but its progress^ its pro? 
fessora, and its {mduetion^, from its original to 
the eighteenth century, may be seen in Tplnme V* 
pf Walpole's Anecdotes, already cited* 

The architecture of Uie ifififceenth century, ia re<^ 
markable for being some of the lightest and most 
beautifnl specimens of Engliidi Gothic ; the finest 
jaatances pf which may be saen in the Schodb at 
/Oxford, die Colleg^ Churoh at Fotheriagay, St 
jGeorge's Chapel, Wmdsor, and King's Collage, 
Cam^dg^e. This period^ hoirafar» dtstracled ai 
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il trat with dtft wtnyCoM wstaodj be a ik w w * 
•Ma tiaie for tha unprofaaieat of anshitectam 
aince thisyava ndd (o bwre^ daalfoyed sixty tft* 
lages :iHthio twalre mileB of Warwiek, beaida im« 
aMroaa caBtlea wfaidi wara dinnuitlod or deaao^ 
liahad*. it is ipfobaibks howaTar, that • this Tary 
dila(Hdatioa of the aatiooal fortresses, was the per« 
iseliiig of that iar noUev and mora usafol style of 
aaehiteetova, nanoialy/'that'of eastalktad mansioiM^ 
wliar«n the form of the palace had been improred 
by Edward HI. The dbaractar of afbrtressiaooa 
begfan aatiraiy to disappear, sad the gloomy ba|«« 
ai^i castles, which ware eoifreqaantty die acenes 
al enidty, axtavtioa and 'blood, fjufe place to the 
aablo and spaoma Gaglish naasiaa, aolaintng dk^ 
iraiiike battisBaeiita lonly aa daeoratioiia. They 
ftan eadosed a spacioiu eoart of laige and aplenf 
did apartmants ; and though > the anoient towers) 
aa the angles waMopvaserred, dray wereranrmoant* 
ed byrid^ parapets and omanBents. The narrow 
and suspiciou^Jooking .gatehouses were expanded 
into superb entrances and portals in: the centra of 
the bokding ; and liie small and lofty windowi 
and bopbotes were changed into ci^acions and 
elegAnt bay-windows, eatendiag even- to the owtet 
walk* These edifiees^thowerer, at first. consiated 
of vast oombinalionB of : ill-matched apartments 
which appealed to have been erected at varioai 
tines a»d by <bfaanee< for^ when any extensive 
altsiation or addition was elfocted in an ancient 
noble residence in the fifteenth century, that ftf 
ahtenableetyle of civil artfattectore, was adopted, 
ivhich was introduced under Phil^i the Good» 
Duke of Bnrguady, between 1419 and 1497. 
This is supposed to have been the origin of the 



tfariyTvdofttfesrleofMuldiajg;. IneedeMatticdar- 
ddtocUaie^ the, 'aicb grtdoaUy became none aad 
more* obtiue in it» evgle^ wiiil it was .at last 
jieaiiy flat. Tbe richBefis of the decoietioiiB was 
now extremely greatr; the ribs <^ the rankiags^ 
:di¥ided 'into a gi«at variety of parts, were enridi» 
ed with a provision of sci^ptave and pendent or* 
naniMits. The side-walls wore very fneqnently 
covafed with rich tpaeeiy to the heads of the wia« 
dowa; whilst the windows themselyes were ne 
logger in .Tarioos forai% but were more uniform^ 
and were divided kiie i^ompartments with trefoil 
lieads.and perpendicniar /mnUiens.' Tbe dm^el 4if 
Henry VIL, in Westminster Abbeyi is a magni^ 
fieent specimenc of the splendour to which the Go* 
lUcatyle had anived; end it was executed at an 
axpense of 14,000/., or^b^ut 80,00OA m modem 
money* Tbe sixteenth, centnryi which, beheld the 
change quite completed between ike castle and tks 
maasionyt also witnessed that confused lund of arv 
eUteeture, which appeared in the teign of Elisa^ 
tieth and James J. The interior of these buildings^ 
had likewise experienced soase aUeiationa and im» 
provements ; and whilst referring to them, it may 
not be wholly nninteresting, to take a short view ct 
Bome of the principal fisatures of an ancient Engw 



The general plan was, that the great hall, that 
interesting and well-known apartment, was neaily 
opposite the gate*house } at the head of the haU 
wan the parlour ; and at the lower end 4he buttery, 
pantry, kitchen, pastry-house and larder, oon* 
nected together; the entrance into thejnansion it> 
selft was directly opposite the gate-house ; and in 
the Anglo-^xoa times,, had n curtain to pait li* 



At the upper «iid, an elevated part of tiie ildor was 
called the dais, whereon stood the high-tableywfaidi 
persons of inferior rank were not to approach. 
The fire was anciently made at the rere-doss, 
a sort of screen or funnel in the centre. This 
apartment was also provided with perches for hawks ; 
oriel windows, having stones fm* leaning on, where 
a cloth was sometimes spread for persons of rank ; 
rushes on the floor ; escutcheons of the arms iA 
visitors in painted glass, set up in those windows, 
and the royal arms as a usual ornament. The IM 
was generally connected with all the adjacent 
chambers of the mansion ; and there was a win- 
dow opening into it from within, for viewing it at 
divers times. Annexed to it were the household 
offices and kitdien, the latter being at one period 
an octagonal buildhig, entirely of stone with a co- 
nical roof for the escape of the smoke and steun, 
as it had no chimney during the middle agee ; 
though there were occasionally funnels and v«nte 
below the roof. In the Anglo-Saxon period, eUn- 
lieys were confined to castles, monastems aad 
mansions ; in th^ fourteenth century, they were 
shiq>ed like forges ; and they were very rare until 
the time of EKzabeth, when they gveady increased. 
But even in her refgn, they seem to hav« been 
considered as an indication of greatneaty since ex- 
cuses were made to visitors, and especially to la- 
dies, if they could not be accommodated in an 
apartment with a chimney. The Saxon and Nor- 
man chimney pieces were formed of arches, with 
pilasters; in the fifteenth century, such places 
were decorated with escutcheons of carved stone ; 
and afterwards became very richly adorned wifcb 
sculpture both in wood and marUe. The bed* 



ihiidbP^ of the fifteenth oentmy, were sometimes 
carpeted instead of being strewed with rushes ; but 
they tip^^ear to have been characterized by nearly 
^e same articles of fumitnre as those found in the 
apartments of the Anglo-Saxons^ These were com- 
aftonly a chair sted cushion by the bedside, bung 
with tapestry ; the great chest containing the own- 
er a {^operty, fire kept in through the night» either 
hk an iron pan or on a brass dog ; shelves with cups 
&€• co?er«dwitfa a cloth; images either for deco- 
ration or devotion ; rich curtains and hangings to the 
bed, and locks and bolts to the door. Sometimes^ 
4hese chambers were used as sitting-rooms, and 
at othei^y were occupied by a whole family; 
and it may i^so be noticed, that the ancient Bri- 
t^ia need to sleep on the . floor on mats^ in the 
eenmon area of the house. This was generaUy 
.the day soil on which it was erected^ till the Ro- 
BMUM introduced wooden floors, and the Anglo- 
£aioQs stone oaes ; the small inlaid floors of ear- 
pcttter's work in patterns, were an improvement 
4d tiM» aevent^enth century. A very general and 
«talely cbaimcteristic of the old English mansions, 
was a long and splendid apartment called a Gallery, 
whieh name is supposed to have been derived from 
kamsBmblance to a galley. They are found even 
befioce the thirteenth century, and were used in all 
the .varied forms of external sheds; courts but- 
roanded with bed-chambers, as still exhibited in 
fnedero inuryards ; walking-places in great houses ; 
i^adous landing places to stair-cases ; and state- 
jipartaents for withdrawing into after dinner, for 
daiiciogt musk, hanging pictures or placing sta* 
lues, conversation or private discourse, for viewing 
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of hmttfagafid'ollier'tqHirte la parka, and 
roua oAer ooeupttliioQs of eeveBumy -or of [ ~ 
The more santptMiflH apartmeula of 4fae AngW* 
€teoiiB, were covered with haogiiiga on the^walio^ 
fsitfaer became they were jnlperfef^y cmaalmoiM^ 
or to hide the stone and be niovoable* They^ mmtm 
silken, wov^n, and plain ; some being deeoiwtod 
with golden birds in iieedle»W(Mk, and othen witb 
^ the tale of Troy diTine, " or oome other ^uMtidL 
flitory. Of topeatay hangings it ia recorded, that 
lAiey were iikvenlied in Flanders about 1410, «wl 
diat H^nry VIII. altempted to mtrodaee the n»- 
nufiiettire into Ehugland, tbongh it was qot effcat 
ed Trijrtil 1619, by Sir Frauds Crane. It«ppM»ib 
that in l^ sixte«aih eestory, there wave §tm 
houses without H ; snd in the reign of BliMbati^ 
^ common patterns 4br it were theiigureaof oma 
in fantastical positores, or habited lifee mnrriatflaw 
cers. A-bout the same p«riod> also, the hang^nga 
of chambers, were snspmided over their doom tm 
prerettt a draft of air, miiidi waa probably tak»n 
irom the Angk>«Sazon orer-door; and in the 
aixteenth century, also, the entrance projected 6ar 
into the room, with double doors* Halls- wmA 
diambers of the middle ages, were tikewise ftefseni- 
ly guarded by false doors, made to ^ide into tbe 
^iralls, some Of which had a kind of spring, to Kinke 
them shut when apereon had passed tfarongb. 
' The houses appointed for royal reaidenoea be- 
gan, with the decay of castellation, to assume moDe 
of the form and splendour <tf palatial baikUi^; 
and Henry VIII. possessed several* of great mag- 
nificence ; as Nonesuch, Whitehall, and RiebmowL 
These «xist no longer to display it ; but HamptOA^ 
Court Palace still remains, a memorial o^ the taste 
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mi Mmm0iC$MB9XWoyivif. Oneof idWragal 
dveUii^eri«t«d byHen^ yilLrWapthafcaacieo^ 
•dificA m.Loiidii% itiU iKMHoiKg tbe nam^of St 
Junes, beonue it ttMicU upon the sita of an hoa* 
pitelfor lepeir% dedkaled tathat AfKwtle.^ Itwaa 
iaatkirted by some inhabkaataieC Londpin as it k| 
aQp|NM«d» long before tbe.Nonaan inviiBicfm for 
iMTteen fenales and^eigbt bretiisea t<^. perform dtr 
vine sermce* The ^t^isbmeat wa9 settled m 
Ibis pkoBf as beieg'pioper /oj? Mepieg en iafe^ 
lions diseaae-aibudiiitaiieeinom tbe-eky; since ibe 
hiiildaig slDodin openeowsbgr fi#l4i» sigbt. bidee 
p£ wbisby as«wett as odi«r pmpeptyr itt was endoW'* 
edsrM. Itt4hetieign;#f rHewy Ill^wbentUe 
fc a mpiMil »iras j»rfwgt» it iiae.<B d < r tbe goTeraweitf 
tf a 'MsstBP, thepgb tbe abbots of Westwinstsr 
claimed its- jwrKdiotioii»'*w(il Henry VI. gnunted 
te perpetaal custody to Etoit Cottege. It reipaiar 
ed with that institution^ ontil iImi 23d year of 
Henry VIII,» I5ft2-S9> when it^was sumodered 
to tiie King in exebange ; and on tbe snppressioa 
4rf monasteries, wfaei» its yearly levannes amouaV 
•d to lOOA, peMioBe f<Mr life weie granted to Ae 
■isteito.. The greatest part of the ^d fabric, was 
tslsea down by Heary, wbo diained and |pUtti»- 
ed tbe park bebind it,- and erected the IV 
hm^ oC St James; a repHeaeptatioa of wbieh, 
as it appeared about bis time^ is^ copied frovi aa 
aaoieat oiii^naly as the* vigneMe on tbe title-page 
to tbi* Tolame* Tbe view appears to bane beea 
takea^ on tbe east side of w^bat is now St James's- 
•fitveet^ ia tbat.spactous meadow, anciently called 
tbe Doone^ belonging to the parish of St Martin 
•ia tbe Helds^ la frsat, in «be centre, is an an- 
tient tessellaftad ooadnit^ Ibr supplying the district 
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with wster ; fr6in wMdi^ the field Wliere it «t#o(l 

WBa named Conduit-Mead, and H was ako ccmi- 

memorated in the present Condiiit*Street iA fHt-' 

norer-Square, erected 'earty in the eighteenth orih 

tnry. Its exact site, however, ia e«ip|xwed to be 

I^MMit 6t James's Square. On the right appear the 

ancient brick gateway and towers of St James's 

Palace, with the buildings containing die state* 

apartments, stretching oat behind t^m. Th^y 

are idl on onie floor, and the whole charactier oi 

^ bmlding is that of the castellated mansion. Be* 

yond are seen the trees of the P^irk, to which is 

bow added die yaeant space to the left, bounded 

l»y thr Abbey, Hall, and part of the eity of West^ 

li^iBSter; whilst Pu^-wall indicates the sottdi- 

>Fest side of F^l-Mall. St James's Pilaoe does 

not appear to havef been the ai^aal seat- of royahy 

iintir Whitehall was bwned, January 4th 1697; 

when it became the winter residence of the Eng^ 

lish sovereigns, who haire greatly improved it. In 

)>articalar the Paik was epnsiderably enlarged by 

Charles II., who added to it several fields, phmt^ 

jsd the lime-trees, and laid out the Mall. 

The architectural peculiarities of the r^gn of 
SKinibeth, are best bbserved in those spkmdill 
huildittgs which her fiivoarites erected for thetf 
i»wn residences; as her foundations are confined 
io the gallery at Windsor Castle. The principal 
'diaraGteristics of edifices of her time, are described 
hy the Rev. James Dallaway, in his very valuabte 
sketches of English srchitecture uisder the sevMid 
sovereigns, inserted in the recent edition of W^l* 
p<^e'8 Anecdotes of Pkunting. He states, that the 
principal deviation from houses elected in the 
iwlier day? of ^ Tudor family, im in t|ie b«^ 
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panipelfl, aod porlicM; Mid mteraallf 
in the haUsy gallerm, state-chambera, and etair^ 
eaaea. The two latter were axtremely rich in 
grotesque candng ; the ceilmgs were fretted with 
Hwe0> and beraldical deyiees; the fronte of the 
porticos were ornamented with scnlptored enta* 
blatorea, armorial, ensigns^ &c; the wide and 
lofty galleries generally exceeded 100^ feet in 
length ; and the staircases were so spadone as to 
occopy a very considerable part of the honse* 
Xhe Roman style of building also began now par- 
tially to extend itself ; groups of clustered chim^ 
nies like columns^ and parapets made of Tuscan 
aorolky wese adopted; and the ornament was 
flometimeB wrought into a Latin in0crq;>tionv eon* 
mining the name of the founder and date of thd 
section* Whece brick or stone were deficient^ 
the large ■ country manor-houses were gen^^ly 
^anstrueted of timber frame- work; the carved 
fiendents and - weatber^bourds of the gables and 
veof being carved in oak or chestnut, with good 
eaecntum and groat richaeaa of fancy. The best 
aime of this particular style of domestic architecr 
inro was in the reign of Elizabeth, curious and 
beantiliil examples of which are still to be found 
in. the counties of Cheater, Salop and Stafford; 
and many others aro preserved only in engrav* 
ings* , .. ' 

The prograsa which the fifteenth century made 
in the kaowledga of Medidne, was extPemely li^ 
matmdf though it fonned a part of the established 
stodiea.of the.«Univenitieeb The plain and me* 
tbodical systems of physic, • however, were too 
often abandoned for the discovery of some charm 
2o 
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HgpuBSl dioeaMi as a speedier aad better wammMi 
cure; for about 1454» Dr John Fabeby» Pkyst* 
cian to Henry Yl^ and a pretender to die oeenlt 
fcieacesy received a commission from the King to 
discover the " Elixir of Life, '* which was to emam 
ajl wounds and diaeasesy and to preloag famiHai 
fwtence. The art of surgery, though it oould 
never have been entirely neglected, appeal^ at 
least to have been of very limited and singidar 
practice. In 1417, Henry V. authmised John 
Morestede to press as- many surgeons «s might be 
required for the French expediti<m, with persons 
to make their instruments. With the whole royal 
furmy at Agincourt, however, this John Morestede 
appeals to have been the only surgeon who landv 
ed; though he engaged to find fifteen otbei% 
three of whom were to serve as ardiers. Th^ 

Cymentof medical talent, however, appears Uk 
ve been liberal for the time ; since a yearly ea» 
lary of about 200^ in modem money, was allow* 
ed in 1446, to a physician entitled, *^ Master hi 
Medicine to the King and. Queen." One im* 
portant surgical discovery, at least, belcrngs to tha$ 
century, though to another nation. In 1474^ $ 
French archer, much torturisd by the atone, mi 
condemned to die, offered to submit to the opera- 
tion of cutting to save his life. It succeeded, and 
others followed his example ; but it does not ap^ 
pear that, during the fifteenth century, the secret 
extended beyqnd J^rance. Peiiiaps the . neglect 
both of physic and surgery in Eng^d was caused 
by the general purstit jof alcheiny by the learned, 
a^ appearing to them a readier way of acquiriag 
Wsidom, fiMne» wealth and longevity ; since its d«r 
lusiona had i^ot as yet been either siiffici^v fif^ 
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perifsneod er expoted. Its professMV) tooi were 
eneottcaged by the ^Tenifnent; aad protected 
botifliroiB'the^legal peiraki^ and the fury of the 
people^ v^ regarded them as sorcerers, to which 
they were continually liable. In 1449, Henry VI. 
gvMited a protection to Robert Bolton, *< for tran- 
substantiating imperfect metals into pure gold ftnd 
silver, by the sot or science of philosophy. " It 
may be observed that, in that year, the crown re« 
▼enne amoimted to only 10,000J. in modem mo« 
ney. In 1462, John Mistleden, another alchemist, 
was protected daring his life, with his three ser- 
▼ttDts : a license was also issued to thirty-three Hun- 
garian miners, to visit England for improvingthe #oy- 
al nines. In 1456 and 1458, commissions for the 
tnmsfflutations of- metals, and composing the vital 
elixir, appear to have become common, as sev^iat 
are extant permitting the practice of such d^« 
mns. At length, in 1511, the science of medi- 
cine was protected and encounieged by an Act of 
Parliament, that in consideration of the ignorance 
ef noany who praetised physic or surgery without 
any proper knowledge or qualification, being fre- 
quently common artificers, as smiths, weavers, and 
wcmea, wbo often used sorcery and witchcraft,-^ 
that no person should act as a physician or sur^ 
geoBL in London, or within seven miles, without 
the examination and approval of the Bishof) of 
Loaddn or Dean of St Piii^r«8, and a medical council, 
under -the -penalty of 6^ per month. This regular 
tion wasalterwaids extended to the rest of England. 
This was followed, 4a- 1518, by another Act of 
Piaiiament, proemred by Dr Thomas Lynacre, un- 
der the |)atronage and eneouiBgement of Cardimd 
)/yidaey» to. establish the College of J^ysicians m 
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London; of wbieh he iiecMM tbe fiiH FkwideBt. 
triio art of medicine was iben. practised byuuMK 
■lerable empirice and ccmjwoie, against wiMm 
aome severe laws of thk eelablisbineBt wera di* 
j»cted : an act for reatramiBg wlucfa, wa» paesed 
in 1543, einoe it wae anerted, that they htuA been 
maltfndemly exerted agaiaBtanGh, as adminittered to 
8ca]d8 and brnieee <tf poor peraons graiaitonalyi 
Accordingly, a list of minor diseases waa inserted 
an the Act, for which any haying ^ knowledge and 
experience of h^bs, roots, and waters, " ase pev» 
nitted to admioister remedies. The nnmber of 
pretenders to physic wera, however, eoBsidenUy 
cfecreaaed, and the regnlar practitioners became 
wealthy : so tliat Eraamiis was accustomed to aay, 
that the stndy of medicine was, of all the arts, the 
beat security against poverty* Two ferther en* 
ooutagementa to the an of snigery remain to be 
noticed* The first was,, that in 1513^14^ its pro* 
fesson were^ by an especial Jaw, exempted from 
serving on juries, that they might be. always in 
their dnty; and the either was.tfaatin L54i>, an 
Act of Parliament,-— snpposed to have been the 
fint passed in any conntry for the promotian' of 
aaatamical knowledge,->-*allowed the United Com»> 
panies of Barbers and Snigeons to haveyeariyt for 
dissection, the bocUes ci four erimiaak. A sinii- 
lar permission was .given by Eliaabeth in 1565. 
These ordinances, it maybe remarfced, •differod 
widely from the bull of BoniiiMse YUL in the €oar* 
teentb centmry, which prohibited the maceiation 
and prepaiation of human shtletnaa. ' . 

-! The civil wais of Yoik and Lancaster, the de- 
straotive influence of which liaa been menlioBed 
in almost all the preceding notices of British aits, 
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€Actecl»lM»mc«Mml«iMe change in tlie xnitioMi 
s^ealtiire, from the want of laboureriy oecaBion^ 
cd by the onmbenwho fell in those eontests^ 
Thia defaet ji|^pean to have been eo greatly felt» 
that the Soyereigo, finding faia fields uncuUivatedy 
from his tenants baying been called out to battle, 
after s^end Hnsttccessinl attempts to enforce an 
agncnltoral improrement, was obliged to resign 
his arable lands, enclose tbem^ and concert them 
into {Mtetore. . The great demand for English wool, 
however, brought every desirable pomipodity, intQ 
the nation : Ko/ii com appear^ to have been so 'par- 
ticularly cheap and plendfnl, ^t the farmem sufr 
fered from' its. low price. In 1444; wheat waa 
88« 8d. per quarter, of modern money, its medium 
value befog Ids. 8d.; and in 1.463, a li|w waa 
made, prphil^itipg the importation of grain vben 
the price was below 68. 8d. the quarter for wheat| 
48. for rye, and Ss. . for barley. In bad seasons^ 
however, com rose to a very considerable price ; 
as, in 1434, it was sold as high as 2L ISs. 4d. the 
quarter. The great quantity of imported gndn, 
had a verv extensive effect in {owermg the value 
of land in England ; for that which w^s wort^ 
twenty-five years purchase in the reign of Edward 
III., came down to ten in that of Edward IV., a 
century afterwards ; and the proclamation, offer- 
ing a reward for the apprehension of the Duke of 
Clarence or the Earl of Warwick, places 1000/. 
and 100^ yearly in lands as equal in value. Agri- 
culture was thus reduced to so low a state, that or- 
dinances were issued for the North of England com- 
pelling farmers to till and sow their own lands, and 
even directing that every one should plant at least 
iH furtye beanes. '' f^orttcultore appears to hasrji^ 
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Immi in a MHMwlHiil Iwltar flMrctev 
cimfiiiflwwiiil of JuBtt Ih- the yoaa g riimio cf 
ficoOand, al WiadMr CMil» ia 140&^ km tbm 
poeticaUy deMribet the gtrduM balfiHgiBg to it. 



** Now was there madci fast by the touris wall 

A garden fair ; and in the comers set 
An aHiMMir green, with wandea long and anudt 

lUilad about; and so vilfa ttechja stt 
Waa all the place, and hawthorn hedges kiialv 

That life was non(^, walkyoge there forbye. 

That might within scarce any wight aq^ye. 

So thick tlie bought and the leav^ green 
Beshaded ail the a))i«s that there were. 

And mftddA eveiy arimur iifictat b# sam 
The sharps green^, vweetl jiinipffr^ I 

Growing so fast with branches here and there^ 
That, as it seemed to a life without, 
The bough^B spread the arbour all about.** 

The confinement of James ia England was pn»- 
tiably not the,greatest misfortiuw which lie could 
bare encountei'ed* He received so excellent aa 
edacation ^t the expense of Henry IV., th^t be 
became a poet, a politician, and a philosopher; 
.iind in horticulture, in particular, be appears to 
^ave carried with him such improvements to 
{Scotland, that, it is recorded of him, that he would 
at his leisure times instruct those about him in the 
^ts of cultivating kitchen and pleasure gardens, 
imd of planting and engrafting different kinds of 
fruit-trees* Even in the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the agriculture of England was 
still suffering from the evils of the last, when ara- 
ble lands had been for the most part converted 
into pastui'e. Husbandry was enforced by sta- 
tute, though in vain ; and individuals were in vain 
restricted to the keeping of 2000 sheep, instead of 
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MfOOO^ winisfa >iiwtilrt irii wieemmM Mmat to 
» giamr^t stodB-; but no piofaibitioiift eo«ld pre4 
veal tbe owiim of ci tl o i frem mmfkiymg ihem kk 
the wftjr trnpfomd, to be noal praitablt. In lina^ 
k&werery the maiafactoran of wo<4lai cloth bebig 
forced to quit the Neth«-laiids, the cbmaBd fot 
English wool declined, and ihe pcaetioer of agriv 
enltnre waBegBin'resamed. Wheot, however, in 
1494*9 was as iow as 6b, the qmrter ; but in 1497^ 
bay bronght the veiy-high price of lOs, the load^ 
in ccmseqaenoe of a severe droni^t. About this 
pnriod the cohiire of hops was^remed or kitfo^ 
dneed in Engkndy andiiBed in inalt*ti^pMna4ie» 
in il526; and hemp and flaxwerofiiat planted 
here in 1538^ though not with much success. To 
the.sinteeiAh ceittary also belongs an agricultmal 
twatisBy printed by -Richard Pynsou in id23, and 
ealkd ^' A new tratte or tireatyse, most profytabin 
for^all husbandemen." It is attributed to Snr Auf 
thony Rt^ertiert, Chief Justice of. the Common 
Bleas to- Henry VII. There appear in it no t^ 
iranmriiabla deymtions from the present practice of 
jfanniag, excepf&ng a deficiency in those improve^ 
nMnts of land which modem experience bad pro* 
dncedby a change of crops and a Tariety of ma- 
naras. The^agricnltanl inatmments, also, appear 
to have been very similar to the modem ones. 
Another work by the eame author, and printed at 
llie same l^e, may also be mentt^ied ta eto- 
nncted with this subject, ent^d ^ The Boke of 
finnreyiag and ImproTements ;'* but - neidieK of 
riw&L'j^ppear to contain any very raluable hofor^ 
■unisnk The horticndlare of England seems to 
have been improved, by the bringing back of 
nany .irinft-tneft and refetiMes, which had foiy 



inerly been oomnioii in the EnfjiMi gwdeas, bUt 
had been lost in the late eivH conlentioBe. This 
ifoiy hiifl neretthelefHi been diepwted ; einee •oae 
ef the fralM thns restenwi^ is wM to faave'.boeB the 
fcherry, thovgh a notice* of it, as if cottmoB^ oe- 
eort in a work printed in 1 4M ; and HoiinslicRd atates^ 
that the north eide of London, withoiit Mooi^ato, 
had been ocetipied$ time out of mind, fay gar- 
dens, whieh in 1497 were changed into fieidi for 
the Civic Archers. Andrew Dorde, physidtfi to 
the Princess Mary, in speaking ef tlie raelB» 
herbs, and fruits common in England, mentions 
most of those at present known ; and Sir Timmas 
Elyot repeats th^ni in the Castle of Headth. 'P(h 
tatoes, in particular, were not uncommon ; tkough 
they are described by John Geiarde, an emiiient 
botanist, who was bom in 1545, as a food; aad 
also '' a meate for pleasure, being eM^ rested in 
the embers, or boiled and eaien widi oile, yiiiegar^ 
and pepper^ or dressed some other way by the 
hand of a skilful cooke^ " The introduction of 
one splendid flower in this period may, however, 
he noticed, which was the Damask Roee, said^to 
have been brought into England by Dr Thomas 
Irynacre, not k>ng before his death in 1523. ^The 
parks of the nobility of the sixteenth century, were 
both extensive and numerous ; and l^era wero an 
hundred in Essex and Kent only. •! 

The fifteenth century, appears to have diseoveied 
to the Sovereigns of England, the imperfectieas 
of an army, raised by the feudal milkvy temues 
of the Normans, in its undisciplined ^aracter, 
and its liability to speedy separation. This led* to 
contracts between the princes and their nobles, 
nr the raising of considerable bodies of aoMierB 



mho agiiii iv«nt to tbexr own tesuits for kifymg 
the ftro^ : bf whiob plaii» s slow bat senrnble im* 
proveneal was made in the English atoiy,. since 
a penon, prapertionallf paid and bound to Berwe 
for a oortam inne, was mere easily inckiced to be-" 
cone a w«U-traiaed soldier, than one taken from 
liMs piengb, wbose preearions recompense was only 
bk ^ree qnarters. The military tenares were, 
liowiBv^r, a he less costly method of rainng 
troops; and the aboTe-mentioned system, was 
fooad too samptuoas for the limited reyenues of 
the ancient English sovereigns. When Henry Y. 
nam raising his forces^ &Ci for his French expedition, 
in 1 4 15^ haeiSected it by contracts^ His svecesses and 
renown, were in a great degree attribntable to the 
aaeeUmt disdpline of this army ; but to proride 
far the «)st of it, he pledged his crown jewels, 
and used every other means of raising money, in 
addition to the • snm granted him by Parliament. 
•Poll particulars of this army, and the whole ez- 
peAlkm, will be found in Mr Nicolas's very cu- 
rious Tolnme on the battle of Agincourt, died in 
-^la Introduction to this work ; but some notion of 
-iiie expense of it may be formed, by .remember- 
ing, that the daily pay of an archer was sixpence, 
• sum lidiy equal to fire sbillings of modem coin. 
By the «taentb century, the feudal serrice had 
become still more obsolete, and warrants, called 
CoramisBioas of Airay, were granted, to raise a 
aadden force against invasions ; when every male 
-parson appeared under arms, and those most fit 
for service were arrayed Bccording to their rank 
and' weapons. The system, too, of raising forces 
iar liireiffr service by coatraet, between ^the king 
. YOU lu . T 



ml Aft nMSkff ww still oMinMd, tlw 
nent fbr irbkh aekUm CKtsnded beyood a tmivA- 
monlh. The foldiiirs weM aoon smm4 and «- 
^[oally MOB disbanded, dMnngh Aef wme teqaant- 
ly liable la eommk dtMNrdcta in ntaraing vhn 
dtacbaiged« And» on the vetnm of tka Engliak 
troop* after the Infaaion of Franco fay Edwavd IV. 
in 1475y8acb ro;rageB men committed by tha dis- 
banded soldien, tfaat tbe King was oUigad to at- 
tend in person srith tbe jad^M^ to see d» Igwaea- 
foroed ; not screening, as it is ststed by a non- 
temporary faastorian» his own servants Iran ihs 
baiter, when convicted of £riony. Before pia» 
oeeding to the srmoar and weapons of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth oantaries, it may be observed, that 
nader Henry VII. tbe daily pay of an azcher m 
sdll sixpence, which woold scanoely be mora than 
haJf-apcrown in modem vainer 

The reign of Henry IV. and V« commenoed a 
new style of armour, consisting almost enliiely of 
plate ; tfaongh chain-mail haaberks were sometimef 
used, and their being cat np and added to pkte* 
armour, is one of this principal cavses of their pie- 
sent rarity. Under Henry IV., the English ar- 
moor was ea^remely splen^d ; the helmet was stiH 
of a conical form like ahaod, thoagh several other 
kinds of steel caps were in use ; the idueld was 
svider in the k>n«r part; osllars of knighthood 
woe introdaoed; the bridles and necks of hsraei 
were ornamented with heUs, a bduan broaght torn 
Asia ; the atirraps ware ft>olad,aiMi the sword wa^ 
worn at the le£t thigh, attaebml to a baidiiek cr 
ambroidared belt. Tha entire adopdon of plate 
for anaonr, appears to haare baaa viewed a4 ifae 
time with conodenble admiratton; and in 1401, 
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a VBmm waAar do tcri W» fts « wcmder^ the canl- 
tf of EttN^ bMBg all dethed in steely from head 
!• feet> so that nothisg coukl be Men but the eyes^ 
*— tite aroHnir being £wt^ned by a padlock, with* 
0«t Ofwing which, the helmet and cuirass could 
not be taken off* Armour of this time was begun 
to be fHit on at the feet* The character of armour 
mkter Hcmry ¥• was globose breast-plates, intro* 
ddeed from the Netherlands ; helmets, with crests 
and feathers; hoods with openings for the face; 
BCttli-cape with various forms of visors and bea^ 
jTcrs ) flexible armour of overlapping plates ; gaunt* 
Jeia without Aagers, and rests for lances; the 
hotBM heads ondesed in iron« Under Henry VI. 
Ae armour was wholly of plate^ guarded with se- 
^ral additional standing-plates called tuilles, which 
wep6 somMimes fluted and ornamented with rich 
Jborders* Matiy of the helmets were flattened 
aeaU-'eapsi but there word also some of a loftier 
450&ioal ahape# and otben called casquetils, fumisb- 
•d with ornamental plates for the eyes and ears. 
The ehwkjs w^re made ei^er like long hearts, dr 
w^re eu-eidar targets, and the Wei4>on8 were long 
4wo-handed swords, -having various punishments 
•ddineated on the blades^ used for beheading ; with 
«iaoes, featfaevsd javelibes, pole-ates, glaives, and 
apean of gieat variety. In the reign of Edward 
IV. the armour irequently consisted of round and 
9itmtp prelecting pieces for the bteast add back, 
caUed a pair of plates, aild the arm pieces ex- 
. tending at different parts ; cuirasses of scale-work, 
and the hrigandine, or jazerine jackets of square 
• pieces of kon quilted on UneiH vera also in use. 
BWm^ arBMur, both for mourning and for battle, 
wfiB also uaod in the fifteenth century ; splendid 
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and fimtutic araieiir for tflts and tounmaieiili ; 
armour was exposed al thefonerab of kaights, and 
- aome great perMMia were buried in it. The hehneli 
of the time qf Edward IV. are decorated with those 
leathern BcroUs, which are considered to have been 
the origin of the modem awntiiBg aoiroundBig ar- 
morial eneigRs ; but idiicb were at first intended 
to imitate torn scarfs, called cointises. The chief 
variations in the body-armoor, were in particular 
parts, and not in the general character ; but the 
suits became most splendid under Richard III., 
when their outline was most elegant, and their or- 
naments most elaborate and taetofol. Tlie glolm- 
lar and cylindrical form of the cnirasa continaec* to 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; and the breast-plate re- 
mained the characteristic and nurying feature in 
armour untU its final disuse. Under Henry VII. 
and Vni. appeared the beautiful fluted and em- 
broidered armour from Germany, sometimeB stamp- 
ed with arms of the place where it was manufiiiG- 
tured, and sometimes with those of tlie owner. 
Raised armour also appeared in the latter reign, 
consisting of a black suit, with raised and poliahed 
foliage, which was afterwards succeeded by em- 
bossed armour. There was likewise white amour 
of polished steel. In the latter part of the reign 
of Elizabeth was introduced heavy armour of Midk 
plates, made bullet-proof. 

But beside these complete suits of plate, whidi 
properly belonged to knights and men at anns» 
there occur, under all the above sovereigns, se- 
parate dresses of cloth, kc» stuffed or strengthened 
with iron, which usually formed the half-armour 
wore by the common soldiers; though clonks, 
jazeriue jackets of velvet with brass stads, stuffiM) 
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didbltflii^ or JHeUets reocbiiig down to the 
\ with BleeFM of chain-mail, and hiigandines 
ef kcther or ekith, qnilted orer si^all iron pkitms 
•^'•appear aim to have been worn by the higher 
mkleL The arehers of Henry VII. were clothed 
in a shkt of chain<^niail with wide sleeves, under a 
smaft T#Bt of red cloth laced in fronts with tight 
iiMe on their legs, and hnckiens, and bracero or 
pfaitea on the left aanli. At this period the £ng» 
IMi csYidry eonmsied of men^at-anuB, demi*lan^ 
vers, and horse-ansfaen ; md the infantry of bow* 
wmm, billmeh, abd halberdiers, the last having 
ham introdvced under Henry VII. The clothing 
waa adiite urMi ti red cross. Und^ Qneen Mary 
ilia BMve of tnen-atHams, as applied to the knights, 
icc^ "tnm changed to spears and lances ; the for* 
iHor tern being trmeferred to the demi-lanceS) 
Vfkm BUfililied dboir phroe, and wore steel fronts^ 
Of her ^MitHMldierB, the piketnen wore breast* 
pfaites^ with kirtles eslhsd taseets, gauntlets^ gor* 
fets^ «ad steel hats ; the archera had brigandines 
of light bkHB stuffs, iquihed over iron back and 
bnettlif latest a steel scull-cap, a bow, and a sheaf 
of tWBAty4oilr arrows : and the bkck-billmen, or 
IialberdniV) were habited in a steel hat named a 
BBavion, and what were called almaino'^rivets, or 
ai— u ar of enaU bends of plate laid over each o« 
dier. Under Elizabel^ seme part of ihe armour 
soona to imre disappeared, the suits seldom reach^ 
iag" below the legs ; and the horse-armour which 
had long omtinued very rich and fall^ was in 
tfass rmga disused in Germany. 

The characteristics of the very numerous of* 
fensive weapons used in the fifteendi and sixteenth 
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ceDtnries, are too many to bo inaHtod mnMa Ao 
fireaeat limits. A few of the i»incipel w«a^oiM» 
kpwerer, may be mentioned, omittii% tbe oount* 
leaa Tarieties and mnltttndes of awofda, knivea, 
daggejn, axes with creacoit Uadesi blades on 
atavea, maces, qnarter^atayesy lances, {Mkes, flailsy 
and jttrelins. Under Henry IV. appwed a laigo 
martel, or hammer, called the Besi^B^ue, appareat^f 
intended more for throwing than conrfiat. In the 
reign of Edward IV. are found ganiished aposas , 
having a head called a coronal, a Tamftee, or 
roond piece of iron to protect the hand, and ^lip aw 
or coverings of velvet to hold by. A earkms wm» 
pon of the time of Henry VIII. was named a 
Sword-hreaker, having a pmnmd, hilt, gnaed^ and 
acymitar blade, jagged 1^ a saw. It oontaiaed 
a spring which held fiwit the enemy's 8woid» whear 
fiver it entered the teeth, and by movmg thet^xng^ 
it was soon broken. At this time weie also 
used the pole-axe, said to have been original^ 
brought from Poland, which consisted only oi m 
hammer and axe with a spear. The mall, or naaL- 
let of lead, bound wiih iron, which was used by 
the archers ; and the partisan, a kind of long and 
broad-bladed spear, were also now introduced* 
Under Edward VI. aro fomid holy water aprinldiaa* 
€»■ staves with cylindrieal heads, ooverod wiA 
spikes, and a spear at ^ end ; but the mace was 
now exchanged for the pistol, which was ids% ia* 
serted in bucklers instead of a spike. Thero was, 
however, as yet, no very strong desire ^for the ge- 
neral u ie of fire-arms, the long-bow being -con-« 
sidered as folly equal. 

The badness of the roads, and the strength of 
the castles in Eaxaj^e, when added to the ej|Lt|na|pf9 
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mmi^ and beonvenieiice of the ancient artillery^ 
mad the cost of gunpowder, formed the reasons for 
the longHsontinned preforenee, given to die pro- 
jectile engines used in the old English wan. 
£yen the first employment of the Bombards la 
the fourteenth century, were upon the same prin- 
dfde, namely^ to throw baMs of lead or stone ov^er 
the walls of a town to demolish 4ts 4>iuldiag8y 
bat their range extended to little more tiiaa 900 
yards. Lei the fifteenth eenluryy the ammunition 
of these pieces eontimied to he of the same male- 
rialy since an order is yet extant of 1418, for mak- 
ing at Maidstone, in Kent, 7000 stone ballets for 
the King's ordnance. Through the whole of this 
period) too, there i^ipears to have been no infea* 
tioa for rainng or d^reseing the bombards, aa 
they were fia»d nearly i^ght in a wooden frame; 
hot they were sometimes of a very considerable 
aise, as, in 1478^ one carried a ball of 500 pounds 
weight from the Bastile at Paris to Charenton. 
Caawm were not used in the field until the fif- 
tacndi century, when the English appear to have 
employed several kinds of pieces. Sogie wm 
anaall bombaids on carriages, raised or depr e s se d 
hy a wooden block; and these svere frequently 
transported in maehines called Gorts of China, or 
■Monted on hattleraents, pirhence they fired stoae 
bolls, inm bars, and £|«arrels headed with brass, 
The eolverine is generally understood to signily 
the larger kind of cannon ; but it also implies a 
light artillery, carried by one, aad sometimes two 
naen ; since it was used thus at the battle of Mo* 
rat, in 1470, when 10,000 Swiss were armed with 
such pieces. In this form the culverine seems to 
l^iUfe been the eiiginajl of the match-loph;, it \m^g 
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Ml iron tube embedded in a flat pieOe of ttmbei^ 
the end of trliich fenned a handle ; and it wae 
eometiines supported on four legs, and sometiiiies 
hung between the pdints of an iron fork, like a 
swirel. The genenJ fwin of the earliest caanoi^ 
was that of tneie cylinders fixed on sle^iesy be^ 
ing often composed of rolled iron pbtes, iron 
btfSi or eveti of jacked leather hooped, which 
could neverthelete be fired, becawse they wi9i# 
loaded by chambers fixed in at the bneechi 
The ancient artillery wb« all of foreign mannfae* 
ture ; bat thongh Henry VII. and VIII* engaged 
Flemish gunners to teach the art of firing it, then 
knowledge was yery imperfect ; and even in the 
sixteenth centary, the ordnance in a batfle seldom 
made more than one discharge^ the cavalry being 
able to attack them before they were reloaded, ik 
1643, aliens were employed in casting great braaa 
ordnmice, tfaevgh one John Owen is said to have 
dmie so in 15S1 ; and in 1626, Arnold Rote^Mi 
had a patent for making gmis in a manner unknown 
in England. Balls of iron, lead, and stone, ladlea 
and sponges, are oi the time of Henry VIIL ; in 
whose reign also commenced the distinction be* 
tween field-pieces and battering pieces, or those 
above twelve-^miders. In the same period were 
known the numerous grotesque and sanguinary 
names of •Sacatis, Scorpions, Falcons, Mmi^erersi 
kc. assigned to the old artillery, which were from 
those monstrous tubes already mentioned, as era- 
ployed in ejecting the Greek fire. To this class 
of fire-arms it remairs only to be added, that bombs 
were invented in Uie fourteenth century ; and were 
at first of brass, opening with hinges, beii^ in- 
tended to beat down buiidiDgs m ila fail, brefd^ingp 
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and destroyiiig everything arouncl it by the broken < 
metal scattered in its explosion : that carcasses for 
burning a town with fire-balls, were contrived soon 
after bombs : grenades, for the same purpose of 
conflagration, are said to have been first used in 
1594, when the howitzer was invented by the 
Germans: and that the peterd, for forcing open 
castle-gates, was devised in France a short time 
before 1579, soon after which it was introduced 
isto England. 

The use of portable fire-arras in this nation, ap- 
pears to have been known in 1440 or 1446, when 
they were called hand-guns, and made of brass ; but 
tbey are said to have been first employed at the 
fltege of Lucca in 1430. The earliest kind used 
in £ngland appears to have been the scorpion, 
named a hand-cannon, and consisting of a tube for 
firing gunpowder. Towards the end of the reign 
of Sdward IV. appeared the harquebuse, with a 
trigger and cock holding the match; and in the 
time of Henry YIL, its strait stock was first form* 
ed into a broad butt-end, for holding it steadily 
again^ the shoulder. When the butt was hooked 
or turned downwards, it waa called a hackbutt, 
and the smaller sort demi*hags. In 1512, these 
piec^es were fired by a lighted cord or match, but 
without a rest ; and it was ordered by statute in 
1541, that they should not be under three quar- 
tera of a yard long. T^e demi^haques, being 
emaUer pieces, gave rise to pistols ; which were in- 
vented during the latter part of this reign at Pis- 
tola in Tuscany, by Camillo Vitelli. For the in- 
•rention of the Musquet, several different periods 
liaTe been assigned i though it is generally allowed 
to bare beeid adopted from Spain 4a iibe aiicteenth 
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csentiuy* Some refer it to the bsttle of Bio^rigite 
in 1521 ; otliera to the reign of Francis I, though 
thef did not become common until abont 1667 1 
gad others to the Dake of Alva in the NetheN 
lends in 1569. Soon after its invention, howerer, . 
it was adopted in England, where it speedilj top- 
planted the harqnebuse ; and small wooden arrows 
called Spirites, were shot from it with great sue- 
Gees, The length and weight of these earlf pieces 
introduced Rests, a kind of fork stuck into the- 
ground before the soldier when the musket was 
ired, and carried in the right hand in ifiaiichingv 
Some of these were armed with a Aword-blade^ 
called a Swine's feather, for keepbg off the caval-* 
ty ; which in the time of Charles II. was used a» 
a separate weapon to fix 6n the muzzle of the gun^ 
and beeanie the cfngin of the bayonet, so cidled 
from being manufat^ured at Bayonnb. They werti 
first introduced into the French arhiy in 1671^ 
and in England supersed the pike. In addition to 
the prenous notice of the Pistol, it may b^ <>b8enr« 
ed, that it is mentioned in 1544 ; that it was used 
by the Germans bdfore the French ; that the most 
ancient are of iron* excepting the ramrod, rery 
thick in ihb barrels, abd having iron hooks to hfemg 
tiiem to the girdles ; imd that a ieoond pistol was 
given to horie-soldiefs in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Of the means used for ditoharging fire-arms, the 
match-lock add separate match, have been already 
mentioned. In the time of Henry YIII., was in- 
Tented the whed-lodc in Italy, for prodadng 
qmrka of fire by a notched whed of steel grating 
against a flint, the wheel being wound up by aa 
instrument called a Spanner. This contrivaned 
kMted until the time of Ohariea IL^ <rh«k the 
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wlMel WW exchanged for a steel hammer, Which 
formed the Snap-haunce lock; about 1669, the 
modem firelock ia supposed to hare come into use. 
To this rery extended article it remains only to 
be added, that until the inirention of cartridge- 
boxes, belts called Bandoleers were worn over the 
left shoulders ; consisting of twelve small cylindri- 
cal tin or leathern boxes, each holding a charge of 
powder. Flasks were also carried for priming- 
powder, and a bag for bullets : cartridges wei% 
generaHy adopted iixmt 1660, and the first car- 
tridge-boxes were worn round the waist. 

With respect to the banners of the fifiCeenlli eeB- 
tury, it may be noticed, that the prindpal one 
used by Henry V. at Agincourt, preceded this 
Royal presence on a car ; it being too heavy to Ibe 
otherwise carried. The armoriid ensigns of 1km 
same Sovereign, are remarkable for being the first 
wherein the Fleurs-de-)ys in the Coat of Vnneo 
are reduced to three, as they have ever since re* 
mained. Henry VI. adopted the present motto 
of " Dieu et mon droit ; ** under Henry VIII. the 
golden lion was first assumed as the dexter royal 
supporter ; and the Lion Crest was re-estaMi^ed 
by Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER ni. 

XiITSRATtJRS AND ARTS OF BNOLANI>» IN THE 
SSVSNTBSNTH AND EIGHTEBNTH OSNTUAIBS. 

The extent of the Antiquanan notioeB upon these 
Mibjects, contained in the former Chapters, have 
left but a veiy limited space for the continuance 
of the snbject in the present. This, however, is 
perhaps of the less importance ; since, if there be 
more to narrate, the information is more co- 
piovs, and more easily to be procured than the me- 
moin of ancient times contained in the preceding 

If the Uterature of the reign of James L were of 
an imperfect character^ it was certainly more from 
the prevalence of a bad taste, than from the want 
of eminent and learned authors* The best erudi- 
tion of the age, was the study of the ancients ; 
which, however, probably tended to introduce the 
pedantry, and forced conceits and sentiments, so 
prevalent in the writiDg of the time. The English 
language, after having been improved by Spenser, 
and Sir I^ilip Sidney, and almost rendered per- 
fect by Richard Hooker in bis immortal books of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity, had begun, after the mid- 
dle of the reign of Elunbeth, to lose some df its 
own native stamina, being moulded by ^eyery 
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writer accotding to his own fancy. The Latin 
idiom, which had made some of its innovating pro- 
gress in the last rpign, greatly increased nnder 
James I., who was nimself infected with the bad 
taste of his ume. The prose composition has been 
considered to be more imperfect than the verse ; 
for the purest language spoken in the Courts of 
Elizabeth and James I., is thought to have differed 
but little from the best of modern times; and 
therefore the unpolished and Latinised prose of 
the seventeenth century, has been attributed to the 
imperfect knowledge of the authors. But the Eng- 
lish tongue could still boast of Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Edward FairfiuE, the translator of Tasso ; 
Sir John Harrington, who rendered Ariosto into 
British verse; Dr Donne, whose wit and deep 
feeling thrown into his lines, are aUnost entirely 
obscnred by an uncommon harsh and uncouth ex- 
pression ; Dr Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, the 
first anthor of satires in English ; Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ; Burton, who wrote the curious and learned 
Amttomy of Melancholy, Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
Owen Feltham, sgid Lord Bacon* The last waa 
onejof the greatest glories of the literature of this 
period. He wrote more in Latin tbaii in Eoglieb, 
and perhaps had more strength th&a elegance in 
either ; but he is rendered famoua by the gragt 
variety of his talents as a public speaker, a states* 
man, a wit, a courtier, an author, a philoaophiiw. 
and a companion. The Civil wjirs of the ser 
teenth century, were but little more favourabl 
the interests of Cterature, than those of the fifta 
thongh learning was more generally and mors | 
rately esteemed,. Charles I. was a lover and pr^ 
VOL,JI. . Q 6 
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ter o^ letters,'— he wim liiiftself a good scfiolsr,— 
#rote' #ell it Eiigfisif fijit Wi ivtne, and has evhn becAr 
flfttongly aectised of havltig more regard to the piuiif 
df langdage, thari actnalfy became hiss e^te^ Ma- 
Dovi. No^ was Cr6mw^l himself WhoHf inseniSble 
to Hterarjr riierit. Archbishop Usher received it 

Cm^ion mm him ; Andrew MarveH and MStoB 
ere iiit hHr serrice ; and the hitter always affinnf- 
hd 6f him, that he wais tfot so illiterate as W8# 
tordmMy «6ppo8^d. He gare 1001. yearly tb 
the Professor ef DltiMty at Oiferd; ti(d H kr 
iSdSd, that he intended to have erected at Dnrhanr 
it College Uft the noHhem eota^iti^ of England.' 
The Ute^arJ' i^itaitcietii 6f thl6 petiod Wert, hlk noA* 
Afy inAtatf^es, great a'nd eminenfi ; the nftotot Aplett- 
dld 6f #hoiA wto MHton, though' he received itol 
in hi* fife^ M lefiiitafS^M Bte di^^efv'ed. Edniiri^ 
WtXiet im the fiM reffii^ei- bt EtfglM po^ti^y,- or 
M ledtfc df rhyn^e ; tneii^ priiiCfl^xd fe^nnr^ biiliB^ 
ffiiM^, T^H, aMd in^genNtitjr. C^HrMy #ia» m#fe aid- 
Mred dtfriftg his Yif^' thiin Milted, and itto¥e eele- 
bMed aft^^ h!^ deatb ; hd po^^essed ^reM ftlfee 
<^tho^h% but h^ ifriH 6tiMtoi&{k'-bf ^ had ttiMeT 
«f his* ^m. Sir J6htt DI^^MitoP h&d a( k>AMHtf 
iMd ^ora', T^rMch httA ste^c% bte^tf Attained »jr 
khy' pferHofts p(M^ ^hb #fbfe itf iiyytfuK^.* Tfie O-^ 
^luM ^ JalMeft H«(fin|^<)tt wft pblH^A i'oilbte&cey* 
weft adHptedi f ^ M s^e wh^tf the i^^em^' oT HHm-^ 
^im^ repnblibr ^Mic^etf so mxth a^et&fftir; MMf 
eyeh fo inb pt^enf dby,^ i1^ ^ adA^fi^ tf^* A i^MFkf 
()f C6ns9dbraM^ gl^nidtf. th^i^ Mr^ iS^ tehtclt fifi9 
wnxuSg m'uiie CHgnsh' i^g ufij^,' wfm thtcKit dMiWdf 
I. AM H., by WaWfttni' Ghtffing^dMfr, itf Mb « H*^' 
l^ott Or PrdteliStaMt, a dk^ way- to* Sitfi^tfCieVk $' " in^ 
Cleveland's noble lettei' to Oliver CrortwelF; in 
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1^ £mpws }^}stOfie^ of Lpjrd CbMroDdft^ i|iid iilP 
^(mi^^ P^^ o^ Jereoiy T^ylpr ; ^1^ tbfi |ib8tni(pt 
pbiljc^opliy pf Pr (lenry Morp ; iu |ba orthodi^^ 
^nd ieari^fsd diWnity of Is»ap B«qQW • ip I^Q P^- 
lupial exp6#ifioa of pi^hpp P^arBOjji \ in thQ |tip 
PfWifff WQT^ of Tillotf on, in f^e Pfturtly Tolaqaf^ 
9f Sjf ^yflUaip Tpqaplp ; aad Q^^Q ip the wild fui4 
ill-nim4p4 pftiUisophy of Thofpas Hobl>e§. ThfB 
tiifae qf Pharle^ !(• h«§ spn^^^fP^B beep ppi^sidprefl 
.i|8 the, 4iigi^t^ sg^ qf Eoglish literature, tj^piig!^, 
peffaftpf, fl)af|io][(opr belong rather to ^l^q ejg(i- 
f^ofitb peatary ; ^ hpriuff 9tUl greater purity fmd 
fdoiplicity pf |apgTU|gp, diverted of mncl]^ of t|)i^ 
coasfeneaf of pxpre^iqi|| an4 that extrayagaacp 
and folly, which seem to have, been ^1)Q09( i^'Al^' 

f»|iy prft4?»c»4 ^f As ^H4d«» ?«mpvfti Qf fM |<»g 

nOfffption pf t^eafrica) ^qi^ements yx ^pgl«pd» 

frhef^ im^m ym.^&m m^n fp wit an<i i?wr 

R^ty, fKi4 mep ^era sQ 4^irop9 ao4 willing fp bp 
plpKf«4> that they i^pcepted all whiph yf^ o^ere^ 
Ihpfn 1^ \^exi tfstp than ayif}ity. T^P i^b^dity 
4|nd vnldpesft of ^pch prodpct^ons, w^p exposed 
^ and ridicu)e(), )>y t)^e Duke of Buckinglyipi'q Rpr 
lie^psal ; which i|t I^pgth partly pupcpeded in re* 
forpiiipg t)|e fiatiioppl literature, t|[ippg)i i\ ^as ^till 
^efpptiire in pprrpctppts iipd ^^licacy. T)ie an- 
^^ of tl^e pepod exhibit much fipo geniqs, ^vr 
^ngy^^d by the ^ taste ^p wt^icli th^y ^ere fprp^d 
to con^no, as m^y be pb^erred in tbp elogp^ 
and spiri^d works pf Dry^len, the energetical sar 
ffre of Lprd Rqp)ie8ter, t^p comic tfdpnt of Wyr 
pl|wlpy» apfl tbftpat^^etic powers of Qtws^y. Therp 
^pixi pther author!^ pf tfcp tipie, whq wrote with 
gop4 tafte, a« thp Marquis of fii^^ii», afid the 
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though their productions are more limited in ex- 
^tent, or slighter in the character of their compo- 
tition. It is thus evident, that the most painful 
parts of the view of the literature of this period, 
are the false hut powerful taste of the age which 
produced it, and the melancholy fiite of some of its 
most eminent geniuses. Samuel Butler, whose 
pleasant and learned Hudihras, is written for all 
times, whilst in its own, it had so prodigious an ef- 
fect, in adyancing the Royal cause, — ^lived in obscu- 
rity, and died in want. Dryden, was to the last, 
only supported, and supported only, by his writ- 
ings. And Otway, had not eren that good for- 
tune, but experienced the singular fate of dying 
fiterally of hunger. 

The very high excellence of the literature of the 
eighteenth century, is so generally known, admits 
ted, and esteemed, that it would be lavish of the 
limited space of these volumes, to ent€r into that, 
which requires so considerable an extent, properly 
to display it. The langut^ of the country, now 
became rapidly improved to its best and purest 
style, by the compositions of Addison, Swift, 
Pope, whose verse carried it almost to absolute 
perfection, Dr South, Locke, Hume, Bishop Berke- 
ley, Dr Johnson, and his ^unous contemporaries, 
including the malevolent, though splendid and un- 
known Junius. The best means for judging of the 
progressive improvement of the tongue, and the 
character of the literature of the several periods, is 
evidently by a perusal of the works which they have 
produced. But without entering upon so extensive 
a course of reading, a copious and correct general view 
may be obtained, by consulting the poetical colleo- 
ti<ms already cited, and the foUewmg authorities used 
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mcodnpUingtlieprecQjdiagnoticas. Home « elMinu>- 
ter of the arta end maimers of BngUmd^ under Ha 
eeyeral eoTereigns* introduced m his hi^Uuy. Qr 
Johnson's History and specimens of the Epglisk 
Langaage, prefixed to his Dictionary, with addir 
tions, by the Rer. H. J. Todd, Load. IfiXS, 4tc^ 
vol. I. ; Mr George Burnett's S^fedmem of En§r 
Uah Prose Wriier^ firom the earkea <tm^ U> Ae 
close of the. seveniteenik ceniun^y toiiA sketches Asa- 
ffn^Jwxd Qfld Uii&ravyy mdudipff. an accaimt of 
books as weU as of their. asUhors^ Lend. J807, Siro^ 
3 yoils. ; and Dr Sonthey's Specimmsof the LaAar 
JEngUsk foets, with prelimiauxry iw/tk^ Lend* 
1807, 8to, 8 T>ols., ^tending from Qtway to Cop- 
per. That weU known selection from the works 
of the English Authors, entitled Eleganl Extmots^ 
in Pcose, Verse, and Epistles, may also he con- 
u^d with advantage, as well as the coUections of 
the Poets and Essayists, edited hy Mr Alexander 
Chalmers, and tl|e secies of British Prose WriterSf 
pabliahed hy Mr l^uurpe in 25 volumes, 1819r-21, 
18mo. 

8ir John Hawkins considered, that the best age 
of music in Europe, wap from the middle of the 
sixteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; when, a vicious taste was introduced with 
a variety of treble inatrumepts, and vocal haimony 
wsaa almoisli irrecoverably wounded. In this period^ 
flourished some of the most eminent Italian mao- 
tecs, as LucB Marenzio, Montevlsrde, Ozaaio 
Yecchi, Cifra, the Prince of Venosa, Pale8tcin% 
&C. For the honour of England, too, their con- 
temnocariee were IWmas Tallis and William Bird^ 
orsji^Dista to GUzabetb's Chapel, the ktter of wheal 
a2 
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eomposed the famons caaon of ** Nob noUk, Bd- 
mine I " bedde the celebmted mmidans menlieil- 
ed in the preoediag chapter. These were f«ik>w« 
ed by Wilbye» Weelkes, Boinet, Moriey, Bateson, 
imd otfaen, whose works exhibit deep skill and fine 
iuTentions in the more elegant kinds of composiuon 
as madrigals, canzonets, ke. In the seventeenlh 
century, appear John Wilson, Charles Cohnan, 
Thomas Mace, John Playford, the elder Mtiton, 
Nidioks Laniere, and Henry Lawes, the Purcell 
of bis age, whom Charles I. called the ftuher of 
music, and who had not been swpassed by any 
•musician before him. At the same period, too, 
inusic was so well and generally miderstood, that 
a person who had either roice or ear, and of a 
liberal education, was supposed to be able to sing 
his part at sight, and play it on the viol or lute. 
These appear to have been some of the principal 
instruments of the seventeenth century, when the 
violin was but little known in England. The Bass- 
.viol, called also Basso-da-Gamba, or Leg-viol, vras 
a Neapolitan invention, having, in 1683, six strings, 
and frets made of gut, dipped in wann glue tied 
roimd the neck, to be pressed by the finger be- • 
•hind, it was played in fantasias, and alone, to ac- 
company the voice. After the practice of singing 
madrigals had ceased, concerts of viok were the 
usual entertainments ; and gentlemen in private 
meetings played three, four, or five parts with viols, 
as treble, tenor, counter-tenor, and bass, accom- 
panied by an organ, virginal, or harpsichord. Even 
after the introduction of the violin, it was long 
abandoned to ordinary fiddlers, and not admitted 
into the riol-cmicerts, though at length it wholly 
superseded them$ and after they declined, the 
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King of Fmce and Charles II. had a concert <ff 
84 Tiolins playing to tfaen during dinner. The 
- whole ca^dndHBervice was first set to music b^ 
John Marbecke, Organist of \^^dMN*, in 1550'; 
andin the end of the same centmy, Paleslrina in- 
troduced the present noble style, by reducing the 
ecclesiastic chant to the most extended notes in 
Bsusic, called the long, the brere, and the semi- 
breve, after which the introduction of the violin 
and other instruments gave a new character to 
church music. Having been wholly suppressed by 
the Puritans, when it was revived after the resto>- 
ration, few could perform it ; and Charles II. in- 
troduced into it certain solo anthems, and move- 
ments in advancing measure, called courant-time, 
the taste for which, he had acquired in France. ^ 
The performance of music in England, was long 
confined to the service of the church, theatrical 
entertainments, or private ^practice ; and with 
the exception of a music meeting at Oxford, dur- 
ing the Interregnum, there appear to have been no 
assemblies in England, for improvement of the art, 
until after the Restoration. The first in London, 
is believed to have' been those, held in the coal- loft 
of the celebrated Thomas Britton, atClerkenwel), 
which began in 1678, when the fiimous Henry 
Pnrcell iourished ; after which, the practice and 
understanding of music both increased, so that by 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
many persons of distinction, were great proficients 
on the viol-dapgamba and flute. The latter instni^ 
ment was long carried and played upon by gen- 
*tlemen, but about 1710 it began to be abandoned 
to inferior personB* Italian music also had, by that 
time, made some connderable progress in England ; in 
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f M Yf^f iMTiTed HandQl* t9 ie»de ia tbe aatkni, ^ 
«l^0 in t^ year, ^ «a9fiinbied aa eipiiieiit nuui- 
f;al spcif^tyy which met at ibe Crown and Anchor 
ti^yerfi in t)ie Stnwd. It haa be^ anpposed, that 
t))e ^^)r(min^n( Q^ A« Optra vaa established in 
England ufifm after tbe Beatomtion ; and Evelyn in 
i^^ jpiaxy, January &th 1673-74, mentions, that he 
ffiw. " an I^ftlivn opera in n^nwque the first thai had 
1^^ in England of this kind« " Sir John Haw- 
^n^ b^weverp knew nothing of this evidence, and 
ftlBrnis tht^t tbe first opera^ truly so called, was 
Arsi^off, performed at Qmry-Lane in 1707, and 
composed by Tfaonias Clayton^ one of the band of 
W^Uifun III* In the subsequent early perform- 
%Q99a9f 4>Uentertabunent, the words were Eng- 
Usb <md UiQ muqic Itc^ian ; and who was the firat 
ivritejr of Italian operaa in England, is now known 
^nly ix^ thfi mtanoe of Etearco^ which was comp 
9fW^ bs^ Haym* afd r^ucei^ented in 1711. The 
4ra^ fUt^iOpt at an English opera, was made by 
3ir WUl^^ Davani^ty in 16^6 ; and consisted of 
9$Yera} oiaticaM in prose, intersperaed with vocal 
mid infi^nniental music- It is probably the piece 
9ientioned by Evielyn, May 6th 1659^ as " a new 
ppera^ after y* ItaliaQ way, in recitative music and 
^Cifilfcn?s; much inferior, tp y' Italian composnre 
aod magnificence* " In oanduding these notices, 
it remaio^ only to be added, tihat music, and ea- 
podttUy ItaUan composures, were greatly encou- 
raged in England, both from the institution of gari- 
daoa and public concerts, and from the talents and 
ct^ertions of Bonondni, Dr Fepuscb* Dr Gre^ie, 
Martini, Anastatia Robinson, afterwards Countess 
of Peterborough, Senesino^ CuxxKadf Eaustina^, 
(^Qiiniani, && 
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In the commencement of* the seventeenth cen- 
tniy, the art of Painting in England did little 
more than maintain the reputation, which it had 
acqniried under Holbein, Zucearo, and Mr An- 
tonio More ; but it was still chiefly supported by 
foreign artists, as Paul Vansomer and Daniel 
Mytens, though Cornelius Jansen, a lively co- 
lourist and faithful portrait-painter, was a native 
of London, and foreign only in his extraction and 
name. Miniature-painting, was also practised in 
perfection, by two British Artists, Hilliard, who 
has been already mentioned, and Peter Oliver, 
the gifted son of Isaac, who floinished under 
Queen Elizabeth. Their works became popular, 
not less from excellence, than from their conve- 
nience of size, and the ultimate ornamental ap- 
pearance, when the carved ivory or ebony casket, 
which at first enshrined them, was changed into a 
rich mounting of gold or brilliants. Before the 
civil wars, learning and the fine arts, were highly 
esteemed in the English Court, and a good taste 
bejgan to prevail in the nation. Charles I. loved 
pictures, and, it is said, sometimes painted ; but 
was certainly an excellent connoisseur. The 
works of eminent masters, were bought up at a 
high rate, by the emulation between the King of 
England and Philip IV. of Spain ; and Rubens 
and Vandyke, were most honourably employed, 
caressed and enriched, in the tasteful Court of 
Charles I. This reign was the school of portrait- 
painting in England, which their transcendant ta- 
lents improved to an astonishing degree ; in which 
were formed those famous artists, William Dob- 
son, the English Tintoret; George Jameson, the 
Vandyke of Scotliind ; and Jamee Gandy, whose 



works hare been ciHioid^rKOfl 99 ^ffie jii^rior to 
Vfttifiyke. Jhe re|gn of P|ifrlpi^ L U «)ao fa- 
g^ fjar Ifte high ifppr^yfnf^t of PfffW^ ^ 

bpi^bt to pj^rfjectiQi), by Jqfu^ Pp^tot ; afid it i^ 
f:^Bw|iab}p that fpr ^ije, ftp w«* mde|)t^, jujftljr 
^ £figljmd, siaiH^ tbe pbeypipal kQowl^4s^ of Sir 
.Xbe^flqrQ ])|(Ia;|renf9, physici^ |;ji^ Cb«rle9 t^ fc^fj^- 
ID^C9^ ^ bim, tbe more sfBcret c9)f||H9 ^^ 
process qf F^pfyipg bis wpflf , wj^pb bp wa^ tb^ 
trayelling tp imprpye. In thfu| iifcifl^ntally mfsn- 
tio^jjug tifst eij^ipeBl; pbysjpian, \f if^ tie illos- 
^tif 6 jl^otb of t|ie Afts ||f|d Sq|in(:e of' £iig%d, 
^t tbi9 period* tp p)^s^e» that ^e wps prpUbly 
4^9 ^ cb^mi^t of bis tifpp ; qi^e of t)ie ^liest 
|>p^cti|ioiiei^ ^bo Tq)t|ir(94 ^ ^^. W^ 9f WP^ 

l&eA^ed ti^ iixts, by cpipifiiinip^tipg 1)^3 Ip^w^^ 
of cp)f>i^ to yfi»4yHP> P^1^it«» wad Rijbeii^ 
m^tpr^ IW^> witb tb^ e:ffi^ptipii of thp 
«}}pg9|dpal popt^ppiBitip^s pf Sir P«^ ^^^^ ^u- 
jilpfif aad Qrazjo GeQfilefi|ci}i, ^119 irf^Rpst np- 
|^|:|c);i^ \ifi ^qgland sf tbe ptpsp of tfie r^ign of 
pi^arles J.; but Dol^on, is ^aijdto l^are bppn tbe 
^t Britisb artist, wl^p ^itfpdffppd r^ portri(its 
iptp ))if|tor(cfd pictpre^ fu^d ^ haye painted j^or- 
|cait§9 sp a^ almpst to raisp tbe^Q ipto bjstpry* In 
ppnnp^ipp yn%h tliis si:jbje<Jt, \t js alsp tp be pV 
Rprypd, tl|at i?evpr^ cpjlectippR of pic^p^ i^teip 
jpidp pnder Cliafles L, partipulfprly Ae Rp|c^> thp 
4^nmdel ap^ the Bpckipgbaip. The pppst emi- 
apQt fu:(ist of the Ipterregnuip» yft^ Rpl^prt'Vy^^lker, 
jfjip )f{fs repeatedly eipplpyed tp piiipt Qlivfir 
.pi^om^e]!. The qb^ractpr pf tbp painfiog intro- 
<imG^ i^fdfii; CiMirl^ |I- ha^i. )}«pii 9««9iired q^V» 



of oWf^weHhg ^lititiw ot htAT «tid dhLpevy; 

ftte^d anfd Ciffb'cied ^ftiides, and dtreiilge dresses 

and die^is^ of bero^, deities or elliepe^d^Bses,'— ^ 

M d^bfti<$d tb d^stro^ the trtith of tfai6 poWifft^ 

fhetr ftt^ctrtedj df ifrhfch iSbef wer6 aliciost wfirer- 

fiilf^ th6 tending tJiahicttoB. Sir Pet^r Lely was 

ti<e* DMii ^^itfll pftiitter Of tbe titne, itnd eipe- 

riericed mticb of tbe coort-patron^ge of Charles 11; 

TfaO^^ be t^iidei^a ootiftideirably frGth dratijr^, 

M yet Winced le^ fali^ iast^, fhsti mttaj of biif 

^cmtemi^orarieisl t a!^ K^ grea^ d^c^lle/f/cJ iot de^ 

fineiithig the besiiti^ of fai«f tfttie', h^ pe^istAatea 

bis fiintte ^tb iifkf^ii|^ fah>i!i[(|far; Of Eiif^isb fMt^ 

km of tfiis (tge,* Mie of tibe most etnfiAent wpff 

J^iAlnMl €obp6rj wbs(y 6tsi gB.v6 inin7a!ttir^ dll tb^ 

Atrengln IdAf f^e^ddiii In oiL One* cotitly f^tttte^* 

iff ifa€ tbne^ wbieb tisix^ hi"^^ encouraged, if ft dM 

Aot WprdN^ th^ fin6 ftrts, #ay thtd very Mostly* cits-' 

ioiii d{ p^hit¥Dg dta^'d^eii^, cMlMgs, antf saSobns; 

!n imlMim of tbie F^ncb', M which art Antonio' 

Vmio was tbe nifost extensively employed, kl^^ 

{be timt ftunoiri. An* a96cotint of the ^ums paid' 

hM by Cbtoles 11. f6i^ p^ntingd at Witfdsof C^ 

tlo, i# t^t pr^sierved, A^ ^ihonnt of whicb bt 

^54% 8».' 4d. B^ide ibese classes of ai4;, tb^ 

KtiSf; was parthd to' tbo^e piclhires of inintite finish- 

!n^, tkstfoH^ called Stifi-Life, of whicK M many 

iare remamiffj^ biilonginj^ llo' this pei'iod; H& a1^ 

Hb^rtEHy encotn^d ^e plu^ter^ 6f thiem, as w6ll 

Ihose fl^niisb artists who ^xc6lfedin bighly-^^ougbt 

#6fi)i^at$oiUi' of sea-pi6cM, landscapes, and^ fiOW^ti^. 

tMfti ^bfe ^bd to th6 mMdk of tbe stifcceedingi 

eentury^ the art of pakting experienced a graduitf 
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but a melancholy dedine ; biatorical pictures, were 
almost entirely confined to the decoration of stair- 
cases and 8tate>apartment8 ; and resemblance, ap- 
pears to have been almost the sole test of merit in 
portraiture. The remains of the classical taate of 
Vandyke's, and even of Lely s time, were carried 
away by the false style, to which Sir Godfrey 
KneQer submitted his fine pencil. Art was nei- 
ther generally understood, nor properly i^predated, 
even by persons of superior rank and education v 
and its true principles, were neither communicated 
by any national academy of instruction, nor ^y 
standard of taste, supported by literature. The 
first attempt at establishing a school of Painting in 
England, was commenced by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
and a few artists, in 171 L In 1724^ Sir James 
Thoinhillf one of the most admired citing and 
saloon painters of his time, endeaTOi;ured to pro- 
cure the incorporation of a Royal Academy, at the 
upper end of the King's -Mews, with i^partments 
for the professors, which he had estimated would 
amount to 3139/. As tbia proposal made to the 
Goremment, through the Earl of Halifax, was re- 
fiosed, he opened an academy in his own house in 
Corent Garden, which however, was limited equal- 
ly as to duration and extent ; and it was not until 
ue accession of King George III. that the arts of 
England, revived from the obscurity, in whidtk they 
had been so long and so completely involved. In 
the midst of this darkness, appeared Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who became the great founder of the 
£ng;li8h school, the restorer of portraiUure from the 
depraved mannerism by which it was characterised, 
and the general improver of the higher branches of 
art. 
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The fiist attempt al an association of artists, 
connected with a public display of their works, 
was in 1759, when a society was formed which 
assembled in St Martin's Lane, and opened its 
first exhibitions in 1760, under the sanction of the 
Society of Arts. This effort having proved suffi- 
ciently promising to induce the associated artists 
to procure a permanent establishment, after a few 
more exhibitions of their talent, the King incor- 
porated them by a Royal Charter, dated January 
28th 1765, under the name of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain. The union of the two 
establishments, however, was not lasting, since 
they separated three years after ; the present Royal 
Academy being founded in 1768. It consists of 
a President; Professors of Anatomy, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, who each deliver a 
course of six lectures every winter; and three 
classes of members, oititled Royal Academiciaas, 
of whom there are forty associates, twenty in num- 
ber, and six associated Engravers. The election 
of eadi, requires the K#ig's sanction, and the new 
member, presents a specimen of his talent, to be 
preserved in the Academy. There are also stu- 
dents admitted on the establishment, to draw 
from the life and plaster models, which it pro- 
vides ; and to encourage the practice of art, pHzes 
of gold and silver medals, are yeariy distributed, 
for the best drawings of academy figures, archi- 
tectural designs, historical compositions in paint- 
ing, and pieces of sculpture. Those who succeed 
in gaining the gold medal, have the farther privi- 
lege of becoming candidates in rotation to be sent 
abroad with the King's pension ; which allows 60/. 
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fof ifatebfnlf to It^ and bac^, kid l(ftfil feiAj 
fot three ^ear^'. Tbo aiMdt eifhilkitJonB ^ thii^ 
nobte Iristnutjon &tk welf knoV^. They 6oi)ip^' 
drfginal productions in every bra[nch' of iirt; and 
generally conta:iri between dev^n and twelv^ hiiii- 
dred pieces. Indeed, from the time when ctid 
Itoyal Academy Was' infi'tituted, the impr^v^ineni 
of th6 arts and the increase 6i artists halve bj^eik 
progressive; and it wab calcnlaied, thai itf i^t^ 
there Were 931 ^roTessiona!) M&ts in ana aroniid 
the Metropolis. Of th^se, 5Sf2 wer6 p^niers, ift^ 
eluding 43 Tadierf; 45 sctitptors ; U9 HT^HetHai 
and 235' engraVefs of vii-ious kinds ; tmi ev^ry 
class has now very considerabty increaisecf. 'tm 
nineteenth centi^, hW witnessed tl'ie e^i^UGsU- 
itaent 0^ several other associations; foif Ae prd<> 
rfce, improveftient, and e^^hifcitibh of ^'^intJftg^ s^idg- 
ture, and eifgravin^s. One oi the mosf impon^ 
^i 6{ these is, the British Ii^sfituiion, opeiiM, ia 
1806; tot the tBfiplay and sale 6f ^'e worfes df 
living artists ; their faither encouragement,' by iit* 
fering high preihlume or colhiibisiBions, fot such large' 
paintings, as mi^ht ^xdeed individual phA'onage ; 
and the improvement of taste, by allowing paidt- 
e¥s to study fVom the annual coUection of pictures' 
6F estabirshed merit, of all ag^s and nations. There 
ire, beside these principal estialilish'ments^ tie so- 
dety of Painters in Water-colours, fornied^iil 1804, 
vrhose bitinch of art, has been brought to l^e high- 
est perfeaidn in England"; arid th^ society o^ Bn- 
thh Artists, instituted in lg23. To enuni'ei^te 
the eAiinent £n^lish painters, pVoduced in' the ef^- 
teenth centiiV^, yoViM e^^Ceed the limits of the pre- 
i^ni sketch, mitH U already t^o flir eluded ; 
but the original and adntfrable Hogarth, Ri<!baid 




3^i}80i?, tbe piaude of Bri^ip, TbwW !&?««*«- 
yp»gfe» Sfr Jpsbif a peyp9ld8, and fl^ia? jlij gfphf ^y 
jpi^^uld ne]^!^ be forgq^t^iu N^q-oij^ otherp (ojF 
gi^af pimty will be fofu^d in the concli^ding jrft 
hixjfies of jA^alpole s Apec^otes, and tfa^ pontii^u^ 

^o^p ftflft appear, th^t ^^ Piigii^Jf acirfptiw 
troduc|ea a^y veqr considjerabl^ imprpyieip^]^ 
itgjtrpl^ic Ke^^ef aiicl ^ysteiq, Jbefore tbp 

^t^ ^ad h^en }png pf pyipusly intrp4iipe.4 u* Fnw«^ 

j^i^ipcipr of t|ie if^pfiuo^eiOf pf thii| perfp4 1^^ 9m 
ffir more lyif^g pi: Imeeling ^gni:^, oi^ a fllai> gJT 
jghlie inafble or fjaba^tef ; thp effigie^y bepig 
^pmexfily ^kjon' frofp gpp4 ppr|Ta(t;§, ao4 Iw^- 
fflWIy fiapfeij 98 to tji^ arjnqiir m^ i^\t^ Tlip 
|ifher 9fn^ent| pof^^istpd cbipfly of laigf 
|[pd no^ en%ib)atY^et|, Cpriy^faiafi 00)1^1x1119, lofty 
jlfcl)^ ip4 embl^f)e4 ai^fi^pna} ^ni^ign?- Tk^9P 
jf^erf lip niiosj; stately j¥oj-ks, ^proiKJbing $p 
|pi^ptiu:fs; wl|}pb wpip BQpaetimpa fecttw Smr 
bQt|i8l|e4» )>y the additipft qf othw wtpfe-teogA 
j|gjjfl^ at)^p4tng tJie dea4, ^ }n thfi famous iflr 

BKjce^, pf ^p iqppaniept;^ of §ir Er^pift Yerq apd 
rd |lo|Ti9, lioth in Vjrp9|;ini»§^r Ah^y- Tlip 
i;p)Ieptioi|8 pf ^Cfpn) pipcep pf scplptfire, formed 
by Cb^jes I. frpm fhe Piike pf Maijjn^ ^e 
I))l^p pf Bpclqngb^m frprp Rubenf), ap4> al^oyp 
^1, by f}ie fwpU9 4im<l^i ^m Itfdy, itself at 911 
j^^united ezpepse^^-^begiui \o infme ii^to £nglaa4> 
f^ better tfiste fqr scnlptm^, mid an entirely veiy 
ACgiiaiptfu^pe ii^itb t)ip best cl^cpl ippdels. Of 
4!9§j»'polieptipn8» jl^ fiwl^ ipdudiog spme sip^ll 

k^fmsb bjfm^i tpg^A^ by Hwry Pwp« pf 
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Wales, was dispersed fay, the Pariiamentary Com- 
missicmersy who sold them to the Spanish Ambas- 
sador. Tlie second was sold at Antwerp; hi^ 
nearly the whole of the last, still adorn the gaUery 
at Oxford, for which they were procued by the 
solicitation of Mr Evelyn in 1667. The fsmily 
of Stone, produced some of the best and most emi« 
nent sculptors of the period; but their works 
were more distinguished by their elaborate finish* 
ing than their improved taste ; and the chief al- 
teration in monumental effigies was, that the fi- 
gure was sometimes seated, instead oJP being repre- 
sented recumbent. The reign of Charies II. pro- 
duced that famous sculptor, Gringling Gibbons, 
whose wonderful talent in carving wood, Mr Eve- 
lyn accidentally discovered in 1671, and soon af- 
ter introduced him to Royalty. Another eminent 
artist of the same period and profession, was 
Caius Gabriel Gibber, whose most capital works 
were the two figures of madmen, erected at 
Bethlehem Hospital, the efirliest specimen in 
England exhibiting so much talent. Both these 
sculptors, however, if not foreigners, learned their 
art under Dutch instractors ; and having nothing 
from France or Italy, did not advance the grace 
or purity of the English school. Indeed the prin- 
cipal use of sculpture in their time, was the deco- 
ration of buildings and apartments ; in the latter 
of which, however, Gibbons arrived at the utmost 
perfection, and excelled all his continental con- 
temporaries. The general adoption and improve- 
ment of sculpture in England, in the eighteenth 
century, were principally efiected by two foreign- 
ers, John Michael Rysbrach, and Louis Francis 
Roubiliac ; the latter of whom, possessed consider* 



«$al^^ ^^ groat 4<»UaM:y in ta^ pscodiK^Qitt. 
pnu wa? wq«t excellent ia (ik \m^, whUk 
irerQ aocarate pofU^ts, ap^* ind«ea» )iis groal 
fjimc^na^c was con^taeoa. The mQimaieiiti 
pf ujis periq4» W) diatiiigaisbed by aU^;aricfll 
figi^rea aiid cjres^es, g?o^p9 of atataea ami ii|e<U» ' 
]|<^^ beaiii^ profilea of ^^ 4ctOM9€Nl MPMma« 
&Cn W^ tb^ ^\mf^ contiaual 09^ «f the K^iinaii 
lii^it ^d f^rqipur. Jhefie pe^liarittem wera 
fhie^7 Fce^ch; fuid it may be ohseired) thai 
tbougb Bcu^t^rjE), ha4 n^dauhtadiy made some 
c^Qin^^ial^le progms in Eaglaiid, by the eighteenth 
9^^^WYf i^ ^^ stiU very far from the daasical 
j4i<iriM:teir qf the ftpcient ai^ In the reign of 
CI^MTlee |., thc) removal of apy rery excellent pieoe 
qS> aculptnre from Italy was positively prohilnted ; 
f^ld Mr Dal^i^ay states, that the first virtnosoy 
ifprhp ti^ttgbt a statue of high merit into Kigland^ 
mfi Thomiis Coke^ Earl of Leicester^ in thje last 
century t ^ho is oaid to bare been impiieoned' al 
Iftpm^ for a i|hoi:t time by order of the Fope, lor 
ItULV^g negociated the 9n9pe«9inl ramoral of Af 
celeli|i[ate4 Piaoay now at Holkham. The reign 
of 0e9^e li][. ifaa cbaractens^ by an impcoyii^ 
taatOy which infln^nciqg tbf^ possessors of rank and 
wei^lih in England, haa rendered it almost equal 
to Rome and FU>reQce, in the hononrable acquiai'' 
t^o^ of the $afi$t «ad mof»t interesting Qreek and 
JRpfOJSQ sc^Iptnros. These, and other ca^sest pror 
4Ace.d thps^. 9plendi4 Qollections made by Charlea 
Tpwnely Esq., and the Earl of El||^ pow pre* 
s^yed in the gireat National Gallery of the Britiah 
l^usenm. 

To purine th? progress of the art of eugcaring 
*2 
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in Englnd, in as eircnmstaatial a imiruiivey woald 
occupy too great a space, and certainly not proTO 
mtiiyiaf to the general reader. The fint £i^- 
fiabman who diatingnished himself in t)ie art, was 
John Payne ; before whose time the best artists 
ware, Omgo Hoeftiagle, Theodore de BrieV Re- 
ffnM Elatracke, FmatAs Dekram, the Pass fa- 
mily, by one of whom Payne was instructed. 
In the reign of Charies L, however, appeared ^e 
eminent and beantifnl works of William Marshal 
and Gefbrge Glover, British engravers ; with those 
of Vander Voerst, Lucas Vonterman, and ahoro 
all, ther admirable etchings of the indefiitigable 
Wencesians Hollar, fdiose prints are supposed to 
have amounted to 244)0, executed in 52 yeun, 
many of them being very large and elaborate. 
Under Charies II. engraved Francis Barlow, of 
wonderful skill in the delineation of animals and 
birds ; Robert Graywood, the pupil of Hollar ; tiie 
laborious Robert White, and William Faithornej 
one of the most capital engravers who have ap- 
peared in this country, to whom may be added 
the excellent Parisian, .Peter Lombart. 'In this 
reign, and in this nation. Prince Rupert, Palatine 
of the Rhine, improved and introduced the pecn* 
liar and effective arfof Mezzo-tinto engraving; 
invented, as it is supposed, by L. de Si^^n, a Lieu- 
tenant^ Colonel, in the service of the Landgrave of 
Hesse in 1643. It was carried to its utmost per- 
fection by J. Smith junior, and John Faber the 
younger, in the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. The distinguishing character of the early 
engravers of England, was that of minute finishing 
and neatness ; but it was not until the times of 
Sir Robert Strange, WooUett, J. K. Sherwin, 
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Sliaqiey and other emhumt artiBts of a later period, 
that the legitimate art of line-engrayiiig was rigfatiy 
nndentood, or had made its most efi^twil ad- 
Tances towards perlecdoiu 

Of other arts practised in England^ about die 
serenteenth and eighteenth centuries, the follew- 
ing may be noticed in Mef and geneni terms. 
Seal engraying, had been practised in England un- 
der Henry VIII. by John de Mayne and Richard 
Atsyll, probably a natire, a grader of predons^ 
atones. In 1552, the sixth of Edward VI., -a 
patent was granted to Anthony Deric, of the of- 
fice of capital sculptor of Kings coins* The 
seventeenth century possessed several very eni-' 
nent medalists, as Thomas and Abraham Simons, 
and Nicholas Briot, who first introduced stamped, 
instead of struck money, into France, Under 
Charles I. Martin Johnson waa a celebrated seal 
engraver ; Christian Van Vianen, eminent for chas-» 
ing and embossing of plate ; and Francesco Fa- 
nelli, for casting statues and groups in metal; 
Until the beginning of the civil war, Thomas Si- 
mon was the King's medallist ; but as he revolted . 
to the Parliament, be was succeeded by Thomas 
Rawlins, Who became engraver to the King's 
mint, and was also known as a cutter of precious 
• stones. The money of the commonwealth, was 
beautifully coined by Peter Blondeau. The 
medallists of the reign of Charles U. were l^e 
famous brothers John, Joseph and Philip Rotier, 
who were employed after the discharge of Simon 
at the Restoration ; in consequence of their father, 
a goldsmith ahd banker, having supplied the King 
with money during his exile. They were all en- 
gravers of seals and coins, and were placed m the 



9pyi4 mintt ffkere ^7 were aVftife4 WW Inr 
execating every |nof4 ee^ ; M Aey «f« e^ tK 
bitye gsiined 3QQ^ yenfly by eeUing greet Bumbefv 
of medals abroad. John Rosier was considered 
tbe beat art^ft ;ba^ $iiBOi| presented 4>e Kifig witb 
ap «xqpi«i(e a Qr^wn-piece, iiaving a petiti<^ e»- 
gravea on ^e riipi that his owfi ail^ry n^ f^e^ter- 
ed* There ware others of ^ ^^ier fatnily fdlia 
exeeU^d io coining ; and John and hii^ spn R^bcil 
MiMMn^d in the (joy^iiiitt^At ^ryii^ i^^til ^ B4>- 
Tol^tipn* aooii after whfc^ they retired, ^^ngb |(mi 
fQCm^r. lived Wtil f^ft^r t^« a^cwiP? «f ttwfitt 
Aaoe. . Charle« Christian Reisf||i, w** ^^ »^ 
celebrated seal-engrftver of lj(ie i^^t reign ; and i|^ 
^at 9i Geoige I{. appeiired the b^ni^ eericf 
Qf ]^nglis^ ^ingis ^y^ck v^ coppjpr, and ot|igr 
aaedale of the fainpus Joh^ Passier. Con^N^ptii^ 
f|yy with him, ^^s Laurence Natte, friip engin^^ 
nN) tb^ coronation in«4al pf Kifig GfOfge (I^ 

lA>n4on in the time of l^i^ James (. waa boib 
^Ipiost entirely of wood, apd was reniarl^ed aa % 
eti9ggU9g nni^easing ^ty, bfully paved w^ 9Q»pi) 
^luirp stoiiqs, wbich cansed baij^es for water-cai"* 
riage to be gienerally en^loyed instead of conctM^i* 
The erection of stfitely and &Lt/enmy^, mansion^ 
was, however, the architectorsd character of thiif 
pei^o^ ; which may be distingaished, by the e:|« 
ehange of angular or cir^lar bay wbdow)^ for ynxj, 
e^^acious, square onie9, iinequally parted by % 
fransom, and placed in long series in the sev^p| 
ftoreya. The parapets also, lost what remained of 
fheur embattled character; and the b^ilding ap- 
peared one solid mass, with a centml eqmu^ tonel 
mor^ lo% ^han those at the corners. The 91^09 
and worl^ pf $ng\isj|ii J^iihi^^, qi ^ UmP* m^g 
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be seen in Walpole, and especially in Mr Da]la- 
way's most Taluable additions, which are decorat- 
ed with some of the finest specimens of mansions 
in the different periods, most exquisitely delineat- 
ed and engraven on wood. This splendid and ex- 
tensiye scale for large mansions, was more general 
under James and Charles I., than it had been in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; of which several fine evi- 
dences are yet remaining. Of these may be men- 
tioned the quadrangle of the magnificent Schools 
at Oxford, built by Thomas Holte ; Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire, the seat of Lord Salisbury, erected 
in 1611 ; and Audley Inn, Essex, the mansion of 
Lord Si^olk, built in 1616, by Bernard Jansen. 
A very stately house, was also erected at Campden 
in Glocestershire, by Sir 'Baptist Hicks the Court 
mercer, at an* expense of 29,000/., which was 
burned down during the civil wars; but when 
perfect, it occupied eight acres, was of the most 
splendid architecture, and a very capacious dome 
arising from the roof, which was regularly iUumin-* 
ated every night, for the direction of travellers. 
Before the extensive changes in English architec- 
ture, effected by Inigo Jones, there was little de- 
cided alteration in its character ; though there 
were some buildings in the Italian style, in Eng- 
land, before his erection of Whitehall. And even 
in the works of that very eminent artist, there was 
a marked distinction and improvement, between 
his earlier designs and those wMch he made after 
his entire adoption of the manner of Palladio. 
The talents and genius of Sir Christopher Wren, 
threw a sudden and brilliant lustre on the latter part 
of the seventeenth century* especially in his Ash- 
moleaa Museum at Oxford, the Church of St 




$tegl^l^ Walbrook, if^ L^ifdo^ ;tfae nrfi 
btlier ^^liurclies ()esij^ed |iy liis uap4"r 
jn-eat fire, jiii4 the crown of fiis |]ei99ey f^ 
€ath,e(jral. The c|iai*acter of ihfi domestjp 
tecture of th|j8 time, in tiie ret)^](liai; '^ ^ 
Rouses w^ich had been i^^tirpjred jn ^f JC^^ 
^are, was chiefly' pdopte4 froqa ^^ ^rpncE;' ^ 
poifsfsjed of safpppp, jipacious sWcasi^ ftfiK) 1^ 
Bui^' o( 8t^te-apartment9. pi\§kj W^f^n Awf^ 
Sir '^obn Vanivuglf, introduced a (}|;yle QfHjIiiiK 
ipit^ Jlnglfuid, which > g^n^rfUy Tfipr^^f^ ff 
Pftuplly deypid of rule <jr Jjrpce^gffr Iff BHfffi *«: 

gre was jn.^9iyp^(?ss, mp. yjneg ^f^^^ff f: 
re," abJ jiwpeKpus J^ld ppgec|;ioii8 o^ pS^^ 

fifjimj^'j^^^f^^ *r »W of*>hf{ mffl^ 
pile. ^^S7!^t meril^ of bi9 wof ks, is tpeir p^ 




jno ^cted thQ Radcjj^ f-«?FSfy S^ 9?«} 
BfifW Kent, who wis ^mgi ^^]fmn 
j^ prejjtjng of mansions fud n|onuinei^ts^ i^ „^^^ 
ipg; of emhellis^iDents for hooks, ||pd f]i)rf^i|aiW^ 
bottse^, ^<| the dispositiofi of plantfitioa^ and t3|^ 
ifjaproyei^enli of gardens. tTj^e na^es of %i{j« 
]P^'g|,^7A lliomas Ripley^ ^d pWles Lal>e|jr^ 
w^o efected "jVestnjjfistef Bricjgs, ^1^9 !>^^^Wrtt 



jonu; np);ices of ^h^ Englis)) g^den^ li^fe a!- 
Xf^dy been givep, iipi; thJ9 Pfnof) of ti^eir gref^fjsft 
state, y^ pfobahly tfie ^pjl pf the swjjQ^pi^j gp 
fQoinmeiJc^ment of thi^ seven^^nth oe^fiify ; Ifl^ 
they w^e QWaptfrizecflty 4» WntHf i9^¥^ Ww 



^l^iJBs^mnii ime to another, euaraed witfi 
iie? tHuBuMes; aiEid decorated with vases, sculp- 
ffitfiby a^d iiieikl statues ;*ai^d ^b'y caiialsy and a 
ifKSisaxfd tfivices of water- w6rks, t)6th open ana 
ibhkH^ed, io pTa^ oft suddenly and wet the spec- 
^or, 6i form a coot watt of arches of water. Tte 
Mlt^rres were made in fantastic shapes, with ^pat- 
wfi& Hke emb'^oidery ; and names and inscriptions 
tf h6% or trees trimmed into singular fbrms^ called 
Todtlt^ Works, some being cut like animals an^ 
c&ui^S^^a^d one is mentioned in the form of a 
^jfinsi^s nest, large enough to receive a person to a 
S^i witfi'in lit. Labyrinths, ioih square and round. 
^SdUc^ing a^r an intricate walk io an aibbur, or 
D^e^ in t6<e centre, were features of an English 
jSktieA lit a very early period : since it was in such 
a^lace at Woodstock Palace, that Henry II. con-j 
i&&A Fair Rosamond in 1 172, and t^eir frequent 
iKtiki&aR to " herbers " in the works of the bldes^ 
^Ikgfish poets. The ancient gardens also^ sometimes 
664^ainea dec6y8 ^or waterfowl, bowGng green% 
iiad Sdeya for shooting at butts with bows and ar- 
rows; having beside them short trees, the tops 
#tNereof were cat into seats for ladies to view the 
^rlf. These were called stands, and were also 
maScfe in parlis to overlook the deer-shooting. Se^ 
veral very cuiious particulars on the culture ai^(| 
iispbsit'ion of the old English garden^ ' will' lie 
found in Evelyn s Miscellaneous Works, Lbhd. 
18^5, 4t6. The period olf the devolution, jDnly 
bought an increase of Dutch taste and additional 
formality into the gardens of Biittun ; and in thai 
ofWilJiam III. at Kensington, , the hedges werA 
siaped' into the fiiures of fortificatioiis, bile paij 
t&ag Ic^Wn by £e nun^ of the Siege of Troy. 
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The fint attempt at a reformodon of thia Bysteiiiy 
was made by a iiaahioDable designer of gardensy 
named Bridgeman, early in the eighteenUi cen- 
tury. He banished the sculptures of box and 
holly, and though he still retained strait walks and 
. high clipped hedges, he abandoned the former pre- 
cision and squareness, made his divisions irregular, 
and diversified his grounds by wilderness and loose 
groves of oak. In the Royal gardens at Richmond, 
he introduced cultivated field and fragments of 
wood, and, at length, is supposed to ^ve intro- 
duced the sunk fence for boundaries instead of 
walls: an attempt, says Walpole, from whom 
these notices have been abstracted, considered 
80 astonishing, that the common people called 
them Ha ! Ha'b I to express their surprise at the 
sudden termination of their walk. He was fol- 
lowed by Kent the architect, whose ability as an 
artist, enabled him to give a fine perspective and 
picturesque effect, as well as to adorn the ter^ 
mination of his walks with seats, temples, he 
either delineated by the pencil, or erected in 
stone. . He was aUo peculiarly skilful in his 
management of water, which he led through 
the pleasure-ground with easy and natural streams ; 
and he gave all its value to forest scenery, only 
rendering the approach to it more gradual and 
pleasing. The art of landscape-gardening is, how- 
ever, at the present time still better understood 
and valued ; the errors by which Kent's labours 
were disfigured, are now avoided; and artists 
succeeding artists, have at length brought the 
practice almost to perfection. 

In the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, both sciences and polite literature must be 
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omiaid«rBd in a reiy young and imperfeet state : 
since scholastic learning and polemical diTinity, re- 
tarded the increase of almost all other branches of 
knowledge. Geometry was almost totally aban- 
doned and unknown in England, until its revival 
iras encouraged by Sir Henry Savile, who an- 
nex^ a salary to the mathematical and astrono- 
mical professors at Oxford. During the fana- 
ticism of the Commonwealth, a few sedate phi- 
losophers, in the retirement of that University, 
continued to cultivate experimental philosophy, 
and established meetings, for the mutual commu- 
nication of their discoveries in physics and geo- 
metry. They consisted of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, Sir William Petty, one of the first of po- 
litical economists ; Dr Matthew Wren, Bishop of 
Ely ; Christopher Wren, his famous nephew ; and 
Lawrence Rooke, a very eminent mathematician ; 
and they assembled at the apartments of Di; John 
Wilkins, of Wadham College, a clergyman of a 
mechanical, bat singular genius, who had married 
Cromwell's sister, and who afterwards became 
Bishop of Ely. The members of this little asso- 
ciation, afterwards renewed their scientific inti- 
macy in London ; and on August I3th 1662, a 
charter passed the Great Seal, incorporatmg them, 
with several others, the most eminent of dieir 
time, into that famous institution called the Royal 
Society. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
pursuits of philosophers, of this period, were 
frequently very similar to those of the alchemists 
of a much more unenlightened time; and often 
as visionary as the delusions of natural magic. 

VOL. II. s 



^tf jteiieiiiii tttf^f i£^ tHiA knlmlHL wiri 
tibtk exp^iimentalistB Ht ibis land; titia even 
the earif proceeding of ih^ ^oy^&l Societ^ itaeti^ 
were not^ Wholly nree from singalai* m'^nlHei^' 
which coold, an^m^er no very raluabte j^ttr^diiSj^ 
snch as the questioA, if hoiM wotdA take root in 
the earth, and vegetal^' like a' tree? Bbyl^ hdn^- 
eVer, was a searcher uJto' ihe secfeis of Nature^ tf 
quite a differi^n^ chiiracter; an<lV some time amif 
his death, Eveiyn obserres of him, thdt nodiiitj^ 
cfrer came linder his' examination,; hnH he made 8 
disclose all its p'roperliies. In 1^ Isaac NewU^ 
England may. boiain of haTing produced the ^tejip- 
est geniQii; which ever af ose to instruct and a^^ 
mflfttkind. He* was ^<^a^y caiitioils in adiAitfiw 
-no principles but those . founded on tLcHitHL eitpeA^ 
ifieAt, and resolute iiii adopting whM he hlidprovetf; 
but he was long, both from his modesty and sim- 
plicity; unknown t6 the i^orlff, though, hcf 4^ J^ 
s&one out with a luistre, n^hich scarcely any oraet 
j^ersbn ittaMed ia^^ his own lifetime. Seveiralf 
oi tlie iliembers of Ae Royal Society, diifected tfaekf 
studies towards astronomy, t^d th^ inv^stigatu$k 
luld iDfi'pi^6Tement of that s^dience; became one it 
i& prin<iipal obji^cts. £ven b^ore its inc6rpori- 
fibn, some of them' attended tlie King in M&y 
f66i^ t!o show him Saturn's belt nearly edi^'i^a 
by the moon, dirough his Majesty's gredt tele- 
sco^d; 3d feet lon^. But whatever &e Society 
was engaged in, seemed to excite a strong interest 
in Cllarles^ who is affirmed to have carried on a^ 
iferi6S of similar Experiments in his' Own palkce. 
t^he (Mgin^ iheeting place of thb askobiadon, w^ 
Cifvsfaam CoU6g6;1mt in 1711, it reiliioVCKl to 



Cfffi^ Court Bfii, open ^ r^Hvn^o? pf 9<PR^- 
9^ l^oose, bad permanent if.pai:tmje^ts aesi^i^j ^ 
It io ^bat building. Tbe Society pui^^lsliei^ ap'ah- 
h^ voiwm of ito {proceedings, (£c entitteci |^|u- 
fo6^pbj[(»J Transactidna, wliich npV es^tpnd jbi^ llj| 
^ jiumjber, frop 1665 to IS^'^. Some of % 



filler pJBpers» axe certainly <^a cbaracter, ^,,j. ,^ 
|jicops^tent wittji ,tbe present enligbtened state of 
£ci^n^ ;' but many otbers* contain tbe mo^t yalor 
]p>te'an4 important inforinaitlon. It shoid^ am 
peyer 1>e forgotten, tbat it was jin cofiseqii^nca of 
anieuibruil from the Roya^ Society in Febfv 
Vt^pf for |ip eneditioli'to be Be^^p ^ % "^ 
•§J5a, J^ obserye tlie jfgpro^fiing jrappH <jf 
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^ . ^ i^aoiiy} discov^pes, lyplcb )ifire evjjjr^ _^^ 

A^ i^m^ Qr indee^ a very bfi^ T^^w }(f \bf 

1^ i^t encouragement in tbe seyenteentn c^i^ti^fv^ 
tp it^'almbst a)>8o1ute perfection in t)ie lu^te^fijm, 
5^[(poj; f>e comprised ini these pases. iS/t^Q^ of \it 
jastfiff^ n^j be cotIe<^te(} from t|^e intefestinp^'ai^- 
naU^'o^ tbe Royal Society^ eoniposed ^y Sishop 
^prat pd Dr Thomas 'fhomson. Tbcf 4^<^y!^ 
^ 9 of lifter fun^isi of Hersebell in Astrppoiny ; <>f 



W'^^sbn, p|ayy, an^ ^^dei in Cjiemistr^ , ,^, 
F{f:9nl(lin fa^ Briesfley in £|eQtiricity; j>f Newt(y|^ 
W Ppf^^ » •'^^ ^^ ^? 8^^ po^e^a given Jo 5le- 
ciianics py tbe sj^eam-engines of ?^att ;*-are re- 
corded in too many yv^ell kno^ a]f(ihoqtiesy to 1^: 
<quire or permit (if repetitfoq. 

'hfi ]yt«(}icin(B' 9f' the^seyente^nth centnryi ^m 
studied pracipally at Paris, Xfy^^ a^id |ff»dH»» 
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in which were made several of the most eminent 
English physicians, thongh the time of the last 
pestilence in this nation, 1665, was a period of 
Tory general and snccessful empiricism. The 
preparation of medicines hy the apothecaries, was 
in this century, placed under the superintendanee 
of the physicians ; thongh the former, were incor- 
porated into a separate association by James I. in 
1615, when he parted them from the grocers, and 
called them his company. They were expected 
only, to be skilful in herbs, roots, and drugs, and 
to understand and exercise chemistry; but the 
physicians complained, that they frequently took 
upon them to administer medicines, in the pre^ 
paration of which, they were often very' careless. 
About the close of the seventeenth century, the 
apothecaries had a physic-garden at Chelsea, near 
London; and, for a short time, the College of 
Physicians established three dispensaries in the 
metropolis, for supplying the poor with drugs ni 
a low rate, two physicians attending at each, to 
give gratuitous advice. The surgery of this pe- 
riod, was most eminent in Italy, under Csesar Ma- 
gatns, and Marcus Aurelius Severinus ; but, in 
England, appeared Richard Wiseman, so famous 
for his knowledge of the treatment of wounds, 
and Dr William Harvey, who immortalized him- 
self by his discovery relating to the circulation of 
the blood in 1652. The improvement which 
this effected in the practice of the art, will ever 
rank him high as one of the principal advancers 
of his profession. He had also the happiness of 
at once establishmg his theory on the most solid 
and convincing proofs, and posterity has added 
but little, to t^ alignments of his industry and ia- 



_^w*le8 L, TvhQ gffFe bun ||ie liberty of a«}Dg all 
ihe dfeer in the royal forests, tor perfecting hif dis- 
cpyenes q^ \he generation pf ianimiis. The ne^^ 
cenfrary, produced Jojin and y|^i{)if(in DiHi)ef) j^nd 
mtm^'o^ieis of great eminent^ b^^ tae firt 

qf spidery w^ gradually |[)rought to i^ present 
s|ate of^perfec^oi}. In coi^^lnding this notice, it 
wul ie prope^ fo oUcare, iioLt the <^ii^paf^y of 
$i]rgeon8y If^h JHenry VlII. ^ad united to the 
Barbers^ was sepfira^d by Act' of parUawen^ in 

a distina 'co)|ejge9 ifas not issiied tifi^i the yef^. 

The 8a44eii fraontion ii^ ^e pjjcf^ of 9g^ci|l7 
|iural produce, so frequently noticed in the earlier 
annals of England, is probably a proof, ^at t^e 
Wrest iiepended' on^ on t(ie season, an^ ^^^ ^ 

tas yeti Utile power either fo improve or to 
ni i^ Djiiring the reign of King James I^ 
as well as most other' pits, 'was considerably 
imjJMTOTedy anct the time produced numerous au« 
inora,' who wrote' upon t^ suhject. A reguW 
importation of com was,, nevertheless, still reqi^iv 
ed[ from tl|ie Baltic an^ from fxanqe ; an4 when- 
ever It stopped j t^e nation very sensibly felt it. 
^ir falter I^a^eigh calculated^ that 200,0,(1^9^ 
went out at one time for corn ; but its exportation 
fiad' never heen permitted, until the time ot l^lir 
zal^th, after which agriculture was carried on 
|irith additional vigour. 

The order upon which the Militia of England ia 
now settlec^ is founded principally on th5>s0 b^* 
iutes^ which were enactied soon aher the Restor^tioii 
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of Kin^ ChulM IL, when the military Umam 
w«re abolished, tnd the power of tibe nifitia in ite 
carewe, w»b eii^piined into, and aeoeitttBed. This 
qtiestion, had been the inmiediste cense of te nq». 
tore, between Charies L and his Piriianient ; wbidi, 
denying the mcertain pterogatire of ikm Kiagv il- 
legally eeiaed the power of the militia into its own 
poflseaeton. The general featmnes of the laws wMcii 
now govern it, are, that a certmn number of die 
inhabitants of erery connty, shall be chosen by lot 
for three years, pot into military discipline, and 
commlmded by the Lord Lieutenants, &c voider 
the King's commission. The office of Lord Lien- 
tenant, was first created in 1549, under Edward 
VL by commissions, renewable yearly ; and con- 
taining in substance, the same military powers, as 
those commissions of array already noticed. The 
soldiers which they now embody, are not compel- 
lable 'to march out of their counties, unless in case 
of invasion or actual rebellion within the realm, 
nor under any circumstances to go out of the king- 
dom. They are to be exercised at stated times, 
and their general discipline is liberal and easy; 
though, when drawn out into actual service, they 
are subject to the restrictions of martial law. The 
custom of retaining standing armies was first in- 
troduced by Charles VII. of France, in 1445 ; and 
having afterwards spread entirely over Europe, 
was at length established in England. After the 
restoration, Charles II. kept up, by his own autho- 
rity, above 5000 regular troops, for guards and 
garrisons ; which King James II. by degrees in- 
creased to 30,000, all paid from his own civil list. 
Upon this, it was made one ,of the articles of the 
Bill of Rights, that the^taismg a standing army in 
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die kingdom in time of peaee, irilhoQt the cantfBnt 
of Parinment, is against the law. The general 
cnstom of odier nations, however, the safety. «^ 
the kingdom, the preseiration of the hala&ce <tf^ 
power in Europe, and the defence of the poaeto 
eiona' of Great Britain, have heen considered ae 
tfvfficieDit reasons, for the support of a standing 
army in England, nnder the command of the 
crown, which is nerertheless, supposed to be di»-' 
banded at the conclusion of every year, unless con- 
tinued by Parliament. The use of complete suits 
of armour, began to decline soon after the acces* 
sion of James I. ; and, in the latter part of his reigUi 
the jambes, or steel coverings for the legs, were al- 
most wholly laid aside. The heavy cavalry, called 
Pistoliers, wore suits which terminated at the 
knees ; which habit continued through the follow-^ 
ing reign. Such, too, was the armour of the 
cuirassiers, harquebnsiers, and carabiniers, under 
Charles I., consisting of different kinds of iron 
fiead-pieces, a back skirt of plates, called a guard- 
de-reine, and plates for the body, shoulders, arms, 
and thighs, with a left hand gauntlet. Dragoons, 
or mounted footmen, were introduced about the 
year 1600, and wore an open head piece with 
checksy and a coat of stout buff leather with skirts* 
Under Cromwell the cuirass lost its skirt, and 
was worn over a buff coat by the cavalry, who 
th'en left off the use of the lance. . Armour 
. pn the . legs, was also discontinued, being partly 
supplied by immense boots and spurs, to prevent 
the effects of pressure in a charge. In the time 
of Charles II., military officers, often wore no other 
than a large plate gorget about the neck, whicl^ 
neurly served as a breastjplate : and is cemmemo- 



fa the present day. ptuned armour of sil^ P^f 
ftffainst' steet of musket VaUeto, was also wbrp, 
n^icb gave a s^nuige appearance to tEe figure ; luii 
an attempt was a|so made to connect i£e belipet 
an^' }iat» by inser^ng' perforated steel caps m t^ 
^ts of '^e hor8e-sol<^ers. ' X\ may be remarked, 
Bowever, ^bat oijlinarv ba|s, luie<| witb iron platesy 
to' 'preVent assassination^ bad been in use some 
iiine before. The^piincipal weapons o£ tbis pe- 
no^l werela^ cutting-swords and basket handleB, 
(iroufftii into genera^ use under Cromwell ; car- 
bines and pistols ; and an unsuccessfal attempt was 
^tiAe, to unite tbe use of tfie' pike and lbng*bowl 
^ows an<^ arrowis were used by tbe Higbland re- 
ginoients, so' late as t^e time oF "W^ilUam lit/ In 
we |)eginning of tbat reign, defensive armour was 
Bo'ihuch laicT aside, thai in l^dO, the armourers of 
JLondon, presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mon^ praying for tbe observance olf t|ie law oE 
bbarlies !!•» made in 166^ for using certain ar- 
inoiir and weapons, and for reviving and encourag- 
ing tbe art of making them. Thiis petition was re- 
ferred to the'cominittee for amending ihe ml^ua 
laws ; and about the same time, most of the defen- 
aive armour worn in the English army, was re- 
turned into tbe Tower. It has never since been 
talied for, excepting some breast- plates and p|uij 
iron scull caps, occasionally worn )>y tbe heaVy 
^valry, in the last century. 
' It appears ultimately connected with the bqIh 
jecl of ancient armour, to notice a very few par- 
ticulars of the other (Jesses of the Englisn soldiers, 
tn former times, tbey were not always clothe^ by 
the gorenimenti ^^ougjf^ & p/*oTi;ion )o diateffieot 
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is found in 1S37,. in the reign of Bdward III. 
Hiey were at one period distinguished by badges, 
of the sovereign and their captain, like those wont 
hj watermen, to which Henry VIIL added a cross 
of St George. The general colour of the soldier^s 
habits appears to hare been white ; though in 
1544, a part of the forces of Henry VIII. are or-' 
dered to be dressed in blue coats guarded with' 
red, without badges, the right hose red, and the 
left blue, with a broad red stripe on the outside* 
of the leg. In 1584, Elizabeth ordered the cas- 
socks of the soldiers going to Ireland, to be a sad 
green or russet ; though the cloaks of the cavalry 
were red. In 1693, the habits of the soldiers 
were grey, and those of the drummers purple ; but 
the red imiform was probably adopted, when the 
House of Hanover acceded to the throne. 

In closing this chapter, the following great al- 
teradons in the Royal arms of England, still re- 
main to be noticed. In the reign of James I., 
the quarters of Scotland and Ireland, were fint re- 
gularly incorporated with the national coat ; and 
Uie white unicorn added, as one of the support- 
ers, from the shield of Scotland, indicative of the 
union of the two crowns. In 1706, when the 
kingdoms were united under Queen Anne, the 
arms of Scotland, were impaled with those of 
England, in the first and fourth quarters. Oa 
the accession of George I., the fourth quarter, 
was filled with die arms of his own family; 
namely, Brunswick impaling Lunenburg, and 
in the base point die coat of Saxony, having over 
all, aa escutdieon charged with the crown of 
Charlemagne, as a badge of the office of Ardi- 
treasmrer ef the Holy Ronuui EmjMre. On the 



Ipfflf fne second quarter of France/ vnis mmtte^ 
an^ 1^6 coat of'!Scojblaii<) place^ fherem/irom i^e 
^^ quarter; whilst |t.)ie arms of EngWd were re^ 
^te<^ in the fourth, and ibe German' quarUnngs 
nmoye^ to pn escutcheon of pretence in the cen- 
t|ie> ehsij^e^ by the' ^lectoraa bonnet. l^ieltaJBt 
alieiitiba, wa^ me cha^^g f^^?^ bbmiet, into the 
]^oyaji ^anovenan Crown, when tne ^nglisfi do- 
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CHAPTfiRrL 
mLttigil^' fl(Aid»; Aim tf A^i^fiikr ^tiac^D^. 

8)io)res of Gaiil; Jutiui C^sar' dnit ^scriedi th^^- 
knqjm coiiQtiy of J^iitain, its' ntiftiy^ consisWa of 
a har^y rac^ if AepherSi,' yr^oie slmpt^ wantii 
W(^ provided^ fi)^ in di6iil owni cotfotry^ and^ to 
whoin ^ liixiuiea were almmi ej^ually indifferent 
and xHSaSSwn: 'ty&t fl£^/ however/ ihd com- 
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meroe of Brilub wm of conndorable inportaiiee ; 
BUice the tin of Cornwall and the hides of the 
nnt flodca of cattle, had already induced the mer- 
chants of PhcBnida to vunt and settle on the 
aonthem and western shores, who so greatly ra- 
ined their trade, that it b recorded by Strabo, when 
a Phoenidan captain had his course watched by a 
Roman galley, he chose rather to run his vessel 
en shore, than save her by steering for a British 
port, for whidi patriotic act he was rewarded by 
his country. The principal and most ancient ex- 
ports from Briudn, were itsiimous tin, lead^ and 
copper; but lime and chalk, salt, com, cattle, 
akuiB, earthen-ware, horses, slaves, and native 
dogs, wUcfa always appear to have been held in 
great estimation^ were also carried thence. The 
largest and finest pearls, too, are said to J^ive 
been found on the British coast, and the widcer- 
liaakote of Britain are celebrated by Martial and 
Juveaal as lusurieB in Rome. As w» Gieeka in- 
CToased tlwir oMMuerce, they shortened their sea 
Toyages ; and the tin piocnred after being refined, 
and melted into small square ingots, was conveyed 
to them into the Isle of Wight by the native Bri- 
tona, in carriages at low- water. Thence it was 
•sported to Gaul, after which it was conveyed by 
land 4m honea to the mouth of the Rhone, and at 
length dispersed into aU parts of the known world 
wheve those merchants traded. Under the Romans, 
the Britons continued their commerce, though 
with a slight duty on their imports and exports ; 
whikt the articles sent from Rome to Britain, were 
kory, bridlesi gold chains, amber cups, and drink- 



"^ 



le particulan which «re extant concerning the 
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BUlaA vettelii repraeent Uwm to hare lieeii snail 
boaliB made of wicker, aad ooveied whh hides of 
mren ; and even in their most perfect state to have 
eowpsted only of a strong light timber frame, oo- 
▼en»d with leather. The smaJler boats or coracles, 
which occupied only two hides and a half to cover 
them, #o«]d hold three men, and a week's provi- 
sion i bat sometimes they held only one person 
and the rower. The first British port used for 
ship-bailding is saf^iioeed to have been Sandwich. 
In these boats the udiabitants of Irdand and Csile- 
donia, would, in the summer time, cross the sea 
Wlween Britain aod Irolmd, though it is fteqnent* 
If.roQgh and boislsroas: whilst in the sonthero 
parts Hi the island, they wwe used probably for 
yassn^ soch waters aa wero neS fordbble. It ia 
S i y p o s ed , however, that the Britons possessed still 
Isigv and mora sobstantial Tessels, h«ilt of oak 
Kke diose of the Veaeti, or Ganis m BKoUfpM^ 
with flatter keels than Uie Roman galleys, to Mo 
m the shallows ; with seals for the roweiB a fool 
broad, fostenad by iron pins an inch thick ; having 
chains attadied to the andiors, and sails fonned 
out of hides. Soch aro imsgined to have been the 
more eflbctive navies of the British ; since, at the 
time when the Veneti wero abovt to attadLCnsar's 
fleet, they sei|^ to Britain for aid, and the mnted 
fleets amonnted to 220 krge ships, which waro 
nearly sll destroyed in the ccmflict; and this has 
been somedmes asrigned as a reason, why the Bri- 
tons did not, in the following year, oppose the im- 
perial invader by sea. Bnt whatever their Tessala 
wero, it does not appear that the eariy inhalMtaiita 
of Britain ever made any long voyages, though ^he 
VOL. lU . T 7 
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Dniidt are vM ta hxre b«6n aequainted with tiie 
liief;net and the eompaBs. The general extent of 
^ir nftTigstton is believed to hare iieen the river 
Garonne in Oa«l ; bat PHny affirms, that diey 
would Arequetitly go to an island six days' M 
from their own : this assertion is, howeTer, snp* 
posed to be contradicted by the foct, that when 
the BiitiBh smlors began a voyage, they took nir 
frad until it was completed. The Romans im- 
proved the British shipping; and the Empotyr 
Claudius, by law bestowed several privileges on 
iSmm who buih ships for ti-ade ; in ccmsequence 
of which, about a. d. 359, there were 800 Mp^ 
employed in tmnsporting com from Britaki to 
Gaul. These privileges, howevier, were limited to 
such persons as buih vessels y/Arn^ would oontahi 
10,000 modia, or about 312 En^iirh quarters^ 
com ; whidi gives a very good conception oftbeir 
(Amk The Romans had also a sqimdron to guard 
^ coast, commanded by an oflioor entitled Chief 
Governor of the British fleet, wiiose force was 
eomotimes of very considemble power. But as 
the Baaton pirates began to renew their ravages'on 
the British coast, after the death of A4ectus, who 
ttsm'ped the purple in this island, about A* d. 
SOB, the Romans added forts along those shores 
Where those depredators usually landed, and J^laced 
them under the command of an officer called tibe 
Count of the S&xon Shore. It has already been 
shown, in several of the preceding chapters, tint 
the departure of the Romans from this nation, was 
more unfortunate event ibr the Britons than even 
iheir first invasion. Nor was it less «o with re« 
gard to their navigation : since the Romans used 
their ships to transport them into Gaul, leliviagtho 
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wh^d cowMar epea tp the Seoto m^ F^t9, mud 
tbe s^arCMsts to be i]^v|ige(i by the piratical vojr 
t^g^ of the Sa|:oi|9» 

■ Tjbt^t Uie Pritpos both ^^der^tood and pifustimt 
A» i^of iJK0fki9g in metfds, is wceiJinMied frwn 
lil0 relickft of th^ir wieapons, a^ ipces, spear and 
fin?ew heads, awords, kc^ which are y^Bt. extent; 
Ikoditiamppoeedi that tin w&9 the fijcst o^Q wbid» 
tbey discovered and refined. They h»d abo )ea4 
«|ipe|s, wherein the metal is said to ha^e been 
fmmi very near t<> the surface, and in snch pl^ty» 
Htbat the natiyes weve prohibited fri^m taking mw 
ibtm a certain quantity for exportation. These 
IpetlJa were exehaoged with the Ph<Bni|cianp for 
ixipper 99id br«(i9; thoi^ wbeH the Empeinr 
^vems invaded the ^orther^ parts of Britaili in 
^. D. ^7, the inhabitanto bad round brass baU(i 
jIt the end ef their spears, which,, however, they 
probably received (tqw the nattc^is of the Smoh^ 
Xbe Biitiih iron was of uncommon oceorreneep 
4lid a];^eavs to have been held ia the greaO^ 
mtbatfiAonj since it wee used in perspiial. qomt 
jnents, aed was even formeiL into rings aud talUee 
(for JooneVt Gold ajid silver wfire not kno^^ ie 
Jbe in the island at the arrival of CmMAi\ ttioiigb 
•lliey were discoveved a »hoit tlmtj afu^r ; and Uie 
flPt. of workii^ Ithism is BU|>p(».^ed to bare bc^n dfi- 
jivedfrom the Grauls. Tlie maiiufecture of ear^' 
'Wai^ in Brit8»n,i$.a}so referrt^d to the tinier 
.Romans $ but vessels of that material^ i 
vn fBXi of the mercbandia^ br^iiigbt 
'FhoeniciAns. 

The period is dispnte^l, when coined i 
.first vised in this i4ttid : for at 
.tiiepiiQiiipaltreaanre e«mUteth 
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te*, nd the mtrodscdon of eoias is attrilmted to 
the netdnaftB of Gaul after Ids departure. Se* 
gonaxy one of the four Kentadi kuigB who aH-^ 
tadoed CaMar'a camp under CaMftellannsy on hm 
eeooad airiTal in Britain, is the first ^Hio' a|>pi ( teo 
upon ^national pieces; and the latest Britiik 
mon^ is Ae gold, silver, and copper, first stmcit 
in die time of Cunobelin, of which forty pieeM 
Imve been discovered, all being of' different dies 
and stamps. These coins are sound, tad are 
eoHMtfanes marked with the King's heaid IMd 
name; sometimes with bis name and phice of 
eeniage ; and sometimes with other figures, and 
the word Tascia, whkh is supposed to hare beeia 
the name of his mint-master. On the Rodttn'tn^ 
vasl<m both the drculation and coming of ifioney 
was prohibited, and the Imperial money estaUSalf^ 
ed; though it is supposed greatly to have -^ 
minis hed before their departure from the plunder 
of the Ficts and Caledonians, as from the uiifo^- 
tunate expeditions of the two a d fij nture r s , Mbd^ 
mue and Cimstaiitine in a. d. 381 and 4^ when 
"dbey c<diected all the money they could procure^ 
mid carried it with them out ci the nation. Some 
partioulari of the dresses of the ancient Britons^ 
iMiive been already inserted in the notices of dunr 
wtaom and weapons ; and in adding a very few 
more, it is proper to state, tbat the most interest^ 
ing and copious iUustration of the subject, will be 
foited in the coloured engravings and text of 
Merrick's Co^umes of the Oriffinai InhakiiaM& 
if the British IsleSj Lond. 1815, folio. Tin 
dcms of animab were doubtless thefr earliest 
habits, and were long worn by the inland Britons. 
They were sailed Brych m the Brttjsh tongue, 
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.«M BMticb i» ^B Irith, wfam they wiire tbe hidb 
• of the brUMUad, or. spotted cow; and Isgynvif 
dMsy ir(^^ takea from any wild beast* Tiie ib- 
. nudes 8Awed these aktns together with leatkem 
Aw^ .or fibres of vegetables aad bone neeilletf ; 
I and theur dresses were composed, if pose&fie, ^f 
(the skia of the biiadled ox» &«teiied together wkii 
thorns, aad^oraaioented by a neddaee of beads,, 
;wilib wild-flowers eutwioed in thdr. long twisted 
Jiair. It ]8.bdleved> however^ .that the inhabi- 
.taats of the southern,. parts had the arts ofdre»- 
eingt spinaingaad weaving, both wool and Jax, 
-from the, Gauls, long before the am^ai of the 
B<N«aQ& The inhabitants of the &iUy IsfenAB 
were dothed in a long Uack tusic, reaching down 
4o their andes, with a girdle ab^ut the waistj aad 
. .their beards long, and hanging dowa Hke'«wjl^ 
ali each comer of the mouth* The Gaaisimaait' 
iiactnred seiosral sorts of eloth, some hemg wosmi 
ptfioe wool, indifferent tinctures ; whioh, beiitgqMOi 
into yam, was woven in cheqpMs, and :forwei). 
aqnacss of^different colours, wlnohtis prohahiy>the 
jOrJgtn of. the Scotisb tartan. : Qthefa wdre' ^ 
.•coarser w^ool, .very tbiek ; iWhich^ in ^i srust^r 
aeasoa^ .was adopted even by thA fioinsist^^-wid 
.toother kind wa»>of wool, jdrnfea. eloeelyteg^ 
jiber, without weaiviag or sptaning^i add snuogliS 
441 with vinegas,' whieh made ifc,;a s^ood guiMl 
iigpainst the edge or point of a awocd; S^he- fMUt 
whicli was. shorn off^ when it. was ctakca oat of 
4be leads aad coppers, where it was dressed, wens 
used as flocks for stufling of coai^es. The ^fiss- 
ions had also a maaaCsoture of LuMn, iduoh they 
sold to various nations to make sails for ves8eb>; 
T 2 • -> 
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nd k eoniitittad « oowidaiibfe pHt < 
BflCwe it was woTen, the flsx was put islo a laig* 
■Mrlary in wUch it was poanded with -water; aad 
'after it was aufficieiitly whitened, it was pbeed 
k the kMMn. The maaalactnred cloth was then 
pbeed upon a brge flat stone, and heaiea with 
water and broad-headed etavee ; by the strength 
aSMl continaanee of^ which proeess, the ftU»e 
eeikneei and wUtenesp of the linen was eiSBcted ; 
theogh these were eometiBies assisted by thej«ee 
-M poppies being anzed with the water. It ii ako 
SMd that soap, made of animal ii^ and the ashes 
of certain pfamts was nsed occasionally ; and, in- 
de ed» tke iarention of soap has been attnbuted to 
the Britons. The art of dyii^ stnfia with rery 
considerable skill, was not unknown in the coon- 
try, even at tUs period ; and the porple of Tyre, 
the scarioC and violet, and a fayourite colour, to 
leeemble the hide of the brindled ox, were sno- 
cesrfhtty imitated by woad, hyacinth, and the 
jnieeo of heibs oidy. 

One of the most ancient garments adc^ted by 
the Biitoos, was the mantle, which enwrapped 
the whole body, and (asteaed in front with a 
eksp, and. seraetimes a thorn. They aw sop- 
posed to have been of <me coloar onlv, smooth 
ott -the inside, and covered with long hair 
on the other, which, however, were at first consi- 
dered as a hixary, and were worn onfy ^y the 
kings and nobles. The habits of the Southern 
Britons are coaunonly supposed to have been the 
sasM as Uiose worn by the people of Belgic Gaul; 
which Strabo relates to have consisted of a tunie 
.oniamented with flowers, and loose garments call- 
od Bnocw, covering their legs and tUghs, like the 
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tww e w worn by sailon at the present day, Imt 
tied doee to the shoes, which were large, and of 
coarse skin with the hair ontwards, bound rimnt 
the ande with a thong. They had also a cassodc 
or cloak of cheqner-work, nnked by laces on the 
iattde, so as to form the appearance of flowers : 
wliidi last giument was made light or heary ac- 
cording to the season. Sometimes, a short wooHeh 
jacket was worn without the tonic; and som^ 
times, it was girded by a belt, or ornamented with 
gold and silver, from which hong the sword, sq8« 
pended by brass or iron chains. About the n^dtt 
and wrists, were worn massive chains and brace- 
lets of gold, and large golden rings npon the fin- 
gers. The martial dresses and ornaments hare 
been already described, as well as the costumes of 
the inland natives of Britain, and of the Cassifia- 
rides, or inhabitants of the Scilly Islands, who 
wore long black mantles, and carried staves in 

• tkmr hands. At this period of history, the North- 
ern parts of the country were unknown to the 
lUMBans ; and when Julius Agricola first disco- 
vered them, about a. d. 80, they appear to have 
been almost in a state of barbarism. Even so 
late, however, as ^e expeditiotf of the Emperor 
Severus, in a. d. 207, they appear to have been 
still naked ; their necks and waists rudely deoo- 

• rated with large rings and chains of iron, and ^bm 
bodies marked with those various figures, and 
those steins of woad, which are probably better 
known and remembered than any other charao- 
teristic of the ancient Britons. Their being wi^ 
out garmentsi however, arose perhaps rather from 
pride in the barbarous figures ddineated upon 
their bodiesi than from any positive want of the 



. natcrialsi or ^tual ignorance of dress. J0£ tl^iee 
- ^niKpienlal pnncturesy it may be obser^red, some 
' iftMwnblnnrr is certainly to be found in the tatoo- 
log med by the 8oath Sea islanders. Tbey were 
nvwt psobi^y uecojted with a precisely aiipilar 
\um$tiam^U nan^ely, a aort of small rake of hon^, 
cat into very fine and sbaip teeth ; and in each 
.ooiintfy these were penMrns, whose particular oc- 
.cupatifn it waa to delineate th^ figures. In Bri- 
tain they were esteemed the Ifravest men who be^t 
.aupperted the operation^ received the deepest 
^pll^lctaree) and had the .moat numerous figures 
. i|rith the greateat ^piantity o{ paint upon their 
bodiea. It has been supposed, that these decora- 
. tions first gave name to the piratical nation of the 
F&ctay from the Latin term Picti, used by the Ro- 
.nums; but other authorities affirm, that it was 
either from the British Peithi, the people of the 
OfVl oounlvyi from their liying beyond the Ro- 
,Vfm ^^ > . ^ ^^^^ ^^ Celtic Pictich, .a plunderer. 
.Tba Jia^ional napie of the Scota ie asserted to have 
,hcieii darif ed from the same source, as Scuilie, a 
«i)m4«rer ; a«ch title Imqg e^preasiye of the cha- 
^lac^fdristic gualities of these twQ tribes of the ait- 
..cjent ,CaledoniM^» The coatiume of the Druids 
^ b^^ a(f^y particularly described in the first 
.l^ollim^ of t|)ia work ; and it may be observed, that 
.iho Roman drfas was ^ot adopted in Britain until 
laJj^ut the time. of tjulius Agricola. 

Of the habits w^m by $he British fea^alep, thene 
jure very few particulars extant ; bujt thpse which 
Jaf^ been preserved state, that they ^ere onut- 
nested with gulden chains, rings, and bracelets, 
like the men : that they lat their hair hang looae 
n^n their ahonlders, and, boing turned back, 
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H fell down behind, withont either tyinff ev 
hraidnig ; and thai they endearoored to mtdke ii 
yellow by art, or, if it were ao, to increaae its 
colour. In the description of Queen Boadicei^ 
given by Dion C^ns, her hair is stated to have 
been of a deep yeUow, flowing down to the 
middle of her back : and that she was a laige 
well-made woman, of a severe presence, with 
a lond shrill voice, having a golden chain 9h6tA 
her neck, and being clothed in a tnnic of variotis 
colonrs, with a robe over it of a coarser substanoei 
boond ronnd by a girdle fastened with buckles. 
Such are the very few notices of British costomi^ 
he, wiich can be condensed, into the present li* 
mits ; whilst of the domestic raammis and pelnn 
liar cnstiHns of this period, no other aoeount can 
lie given, than that which may be collected from 
the preceding anecdotes of its religion, it9 hrtniy 
and its arts and sdences. 

8. Saxon and Danish Pmiods, — ^The pe<^ 
of these times were derived from a nation of vn- 
daoBfed mariners and pirates, whose vessels were 
fearlessly launched wherever their ^ill woold 
guide, or th^re was plunder to tempt them. Sur- 
nmnded by the sea in their native countries of the 
north, they had been gradually training themselvea 
in maritime skill ever since the days of Caesar; 
the Romans themselves having contributed to their 
instruction in it by their expeditions, their wars, 
and their employment. As, however, they were 
almost entirely ignorant, or careless of the manual 
arte, as well as of the advantages of commerci;, 
the principles of justice, and, indeed, of all means 
of providing for their own subabtence or security, 
bvt by a baiiiarous intiepidily, they naturaUy al- 
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Iftched dieqiaelyes lo «eta of pifaey, w the sor* 
ix>«nduig klmids began to be inhabited by the Saxt 
4mB. The spirit of naval enterprise and warfare 
in the North was therefore at firit confined to 
plnaderiog of the neareet tribee, and eaptaring the 
few merchant vessels which sailed through the 
Baltic s since Britain and Gaiil were too distanti 
ted too well defended^ to be the earliest attemptf 
of the Scatulinavian ravagers. One of the earliest 
authors, by whom their more extensive expedttiom 
are mentioned^ is Sidonifts ApoUinariut, who wrote 
.in the fifth century ; and by the ninth, the Northr 
em nations were charaeteriased by a regolar'sysh 
tem of politkal piracy. The countries of Norwafc, 
•4»c. were then divided into soveBeignties» called 
•Fylki» each of which was a province capable of 
famishing twelve ships, each containing sixty cr 
,aeventy wdl-armed men. Most of these districts 
were under separate princes, one of whose male 
'iasue was selected to remain at home to inherit 
the govMUmeat, whil&t the rest were a^nt to her 
•CAme .pirate-mariners, and were. entUled lo the 
*na»o of sea-kings, although thiey possessed no 
tenitoi:y. They were also called Vikingr, or Kmgfi 
of the Ba)W» because they sheltered their veasek 
in those haveas, and thence darted out upon the 
passing voyager. The number of these maritisie 
^rinoes was at one period so extremely great, that 
a King of Denmark is said to have destroyed se- 
venty of them at once ; and beside the sea-kings 
tbeinselvas, every man, of eithet sufficient pro- 
perty or consequence, fitted out vessels, and roam- 
ed the Beasy to acquire wealth by his intrepidity. 
Piracy was thus considered the most successful 
andihmoMable employment ; Ae. sons of n^la 
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p^fidHs vrtte placed under the most eeiebrated 
and ferocious leaders at twelve yeto of age; and 
when a prince bad arrived at bis eighteenth or 
twentieth year, he usually procured the command 
ef a small fleets by which be might achieve bodi 
rtpoil and glory, a mutual engagement beinff made 
between the captain and hia crew, not to return 
again without having gained them. Hiis spoil 
consisted in every description of property ; as ral- 
Aient, slaves, domestic utensils, and cattle, which' 
irere killed on the shores they plundered ; and so 
desirous were parents that their children should 
acquire it for themselves, that it is asserted, that 
they would not permit them to inherit their weaKfay 
hlft eomnftnded it to be buried with them, leaving' 
therii no otiier course but to perpetuate the nation- 
^ pitacy for a subsistence. This employment, too,* 
was usually the summer recreation even of the 
laxid*kings. A contemporary poem says of them,; 
iJtOit they sought their food by their sails, and in'» 
habited the seas; and it was affirmed that' the 
Danes wei'e more numerous on the sea than on 
the shore, the whole nation wearing nothing buf' 
the habits of sailors, that they might be ready to 
embai^ on -the first signal. Some of them are 
said to have boasted that they never slept under 9 
eftoioky roof, nor drunk their beer in quiet by the 
- side of a hearth. Ih that ancient Runic poem 
called the Complaint of Harold the VaHaat, who 
])<red about the middle of the eleventh cen^ 
1;ciry, and was one of the most illustrious adven- 
-ttirers of his time, he makes his naval attainments 
aSid prowess the chief reasons for exciting the at- 
tachment of Elizabeth, the daughter of Jarislaus, 
Jii»g of Russia^ The nautical «kill and courage 
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•r KingOkif Tryggueaon, were aboTeiygmt; 
and be could walk without a boat en die oara,, 
whilst the men w^re rowing. These adyentwm 
however, active and ferodoiw as they were, were 
exceeded by the actions of a particnlar class of 
pirat^ who seem to have been inflneiioed by a 
kind of brutal insanity, for which ihey were beld 
m great renerationy and were employed by some 
princes for their valour and fury. They were 
called Berserkir ; and when a conflict was about 
to commence, they tried to resemble wolves or 
maddening dogs, biting their shields, howling Nke 
terrible b«»ts, throwing off every covering, and 
woridng themselves into an enthusiastic strangiby 
iHiich has been likened to that of bean, Aty 
vuh»d into the battle* Theur ferocity was, doab(-> 
less, only a savage artifice for intimidating their 
wemi^,. which was originally practised by Odin ; 
but it was succeeded by a state of perfect debi- 
lity. It was at length prohibited by the laws of 
loelmd, after having been cairied to an'unooaa- 
aMm extent, by the fearful assodadops, formed by 
the monsters who practised it. 

The vessels of the Northern pirates were always 
well provided with offensive weapons ; as stones^ 
arrows, cables, with. which they overset naall 
ships, grappling irons to board diem, kc The 
mariners were well skilled in swimming; and aa 
their engagements were seldom for fin»m shore, 
die vanquished party often retreated in safety, by 
swimming to land. Every band possessed ita 
own peculiar stations, ports, places of meedi^ 
and magazines ; and many cides of the Nordi, owe 
their present prosperity, to the advantage they 
had of affording retreats. Soch was Lunden in 
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SmaoM, wUcb contained cmiaidersUe richer kid 
mp there by the pirates ; and for a long time, the 
longs themselves coontenanced and shared tho 
plnnder, by selling them the liberty of retiring 
into those harbours. When the piratical policy <^ 
Denmark first commenced^ the number of ships 
was inconnderable ; but as it increased, and thet 
d^efii who practised it were enriched, the Nor- 
thern seas were covered with one or two hundred 
vessels, or still more numerous squadrons ; and a 
fleet under Harold Blaatand, King of Denmark, 
•nd a Nqrw^;ian lord, named Count Hacon, con* 
sisted of 1400. ships, which was by no means an 
extraordinary number. . They were, however, but 
of rather a small size, the earliest on recm^ being 
only a sort of twelve-oared barques; but they 
were afterwards erected capable of holding 120 
ineD» and were very common in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The Northern Kings also con- 
structed ships of a much larger size, Uioi^h they 
appear to have been rather for display than dclen-» 
sivo^ Harold Harfragre, had a long ship called 
the Dragon, which he sent to ^thelstan. King of 
Englttid ; and it had purple sails, a gilt stem, and 
rows of glittering shields around the deck. King 
CHaf Trygguesoa, also, had one of a similar 
kuid^ named the Long Serpent; which is de« 
scribed to have been of a great length, large and 
iiigby and of a most durable construction. It 
bore a~ wooden serpent carved on its stem, and 
both these and the prow were ^Ided ; it canried 
tlurty-four banks of rowers, and was considered 
the fis^est and laigest ship ever seen in Norway. 
It was probably from that country, that the taste 
VOL. ji. y 
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ht 8«ch splen^d yesMk waa introdneed iat9 
England ; for in a. d. 1040, when Godwki, £«i 
6f Kent, desired to peranade Hardicannte that he 
waa gmltless of the murder of Prince Mlkedy he 
preaented the King with a galky, anperUy |»tiit« 
ed and gilded, manned with rowera, whose arms 
and bracelets glittered with bumidbed gold. 

The Anglo-Saxon ships partook so much of 
Aia character, as to have l^e atem ridriy onia- 
mented and carved, sometimes in the form of a 
horse, kc* At the stem, were two oars fbrateer* 
hig instead of a rudder : and the cabin was erec 
ted in the middle of the deck, in the form of a 
house. This kind of ship was called, in SaaEon, 
Ceola. The keel extended upwards from the steni, 
growing broader and broader, to the prow, or head ; 
which, gradually increasing upwards to a point; 
was the fitter for cutting the water in the ship's 
course. Over the prow was a curved piece, head<» 
ed wiUi iron, intended either for fwtening the 
rigging to, sustaining the anchor, or preveatini^ 
ihe immersion of the forepart of the i^iip. The 
sides of vessels were formed of short wooden 
planks, occasionally nailed on, somewhat in the 
lorder of bricks or tiles ; and wh^ the fuH hordeil 
bad been received, they appear to have been as 
hw in the water as the third nailed board itom 
the deck. They seem to have had but fow ropea^ 
and only a single square sail, listened to a yard 
across the mast. It was held to llie mast by a 
cord called the roge-streng, and managed by ano- 
ther at the lower extremity, termed the fot-trap. 

The art of ship-building in England, is ddefly 
indebted to King Alfred for its^ most important 
improvements : for, having found that hit small 
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fwsiels had bat Mttle ad?aiitage Ofw the long ships 
«f Ae Danesy ahovt 877 he csosed some mttek 
ho^^ier ones, to he bvih at the ilifferent ports of tis 
kingdoiii ; and as the ladalent Anglo-Saxons weie, 
infarior aBoriiien to the aotiiFe NorthmeD, be man* 
Bed then with such of the pifmtieal foroignerB as 
he could persuade to enter his serviee. His eehenie 
WHB followed hy the eomplete defeat and k>ss of 
1» sail of the Daueh fleet, at the rook of Swaa- 
tneky en the coast of HaaopaUre^ His next hn* 
pmrement in naival architeetare^ was in 897, when 
he oMised vessels to be baiH for encevnteriag the 
Nevthascn, almost twice as large as their own ; 
beid^ also swiftor, hngher, and kss unsteady: m 
some placing SO rowers, and hi others raoiv* 
Thsf were neither like lie Frisie nor the Daniih 
veasds^ whiehr at this time excelled all othns 14 
Borape? bat, sayis the Saxon Chronicle, they were 
bnlt Upon a principle which he regarded as bmng 
better Atm either. Their first expedition was sn* 
tbetydefsating the intended imrasion of Httsteii 
the pirate* The Anglo-Saxon sorereigns are said 
to hare sometimes steered their ships witli th^ 
eem hands. la particular, the genius of Edgiir 
the Psaeeable, in the middle of the tenth oentmy, 
seems to hare been decidedly naval : lor he was 
Bot only rowed on the Dee by eight tributary 
frianes ; but he is also siyid to haye improyed the 
iMSr^giition of England, by harii^ completely man- 
ned and IktMl out 9000 slnps of war. 
' The eommeree of Britain, during the Saxon 
Octarchy; seems to have louad but little encourage* 
BMnfL In 777, howerer, Ofia, King of Mercia, 
eemasenced an* mtercoorse with the Coatinenty 
said held • obffffsspmdence with Charlemagne, 
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mhuh k prawrved in Ducheme's JRsftiHa I^^ 
mmtmorum Seripiote$^ and does eonndenble Ikmi- 
mac to both* In one of the Enpeior^s lettets, 
ke pramiMs his special protection and legal in* 
lerferanoe to all commeraal adye a t a ie w , upm 
their pajring his established' di^es; greets Offii 
with expressions of friendship^ and sends him a 
belt, an Hnngarian sword» and two i^ken cloaks. 
William of Malmesbnry, how6Ter» relates, that 
some English merdiantsy to dnde 1^ payment of 
Charlemagne's customs, pnt on the htdnt of pS* 
grims,and, pretending that they were on a religimu 
jonmey, asserted that the bales they carried wttti 
lfaem» were only provisions for their travel,- whidi 
were toll<>free. The collectors of the Emperor's 
dues, notwithstanduig, frequently seardied their 
padnges ; and finding them to contain goods for 
sale, either seized them, or imposed a heavy 
iine on the owners, which occasioned great com« 
idaials, and became a subject of dispute between 
the two proviaoes. The learned Alcuinus, who 
has been afaready mentioned, was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Charlemagne, to adjust this di ffer e n ce ; but 
though he established his own interest with the 
Emperor, he could not bring him to allow that all 
pilg^ffls should pass through his donumons widi- 
out their packs being searched ; and he could oidy 
procure the following privileges, which fom' a 
ouriotts spedmctt of an ancient commercial trrtity. 
^ All struagers who pass throuf^ our doliriniotta 
to visit the thresholds of the blessed Apostles, for 
the love of God and the salvatkm of their souk, shall 
be aUoWed to pass without paying any tdl or duty. 
But such as only put on the habit of piigriuis» and 
therein pvmie their taaffie and merabandke^ nnut 



ftif tlie legal duties al the i{)foUited pkees. It 
i$ 9kb our will, thtt ell menhm^ i^aU enjoy tke 
SM8t perfect secnritf for their persons and effects 
mder oia protection^ and accurdiBg to our.cem<« 
nand* And if any of them aro caressed •rin' 
yued, let them appeal to «% or to our judges, and 
ibey shall receive the most ample satisfaction." 
For the icst effectual encowa^ment and extesH 
sion of Bnglidli commerce^ hovrev^, the.naiva6ve 
■Riat lidYort as befese, to the re%a of iElfred, irfw 
seeansd to have hestowed upon his coontry, every 
Meaaing and inprorement which coaM l^w from 
an enl^fatened raiad, and a Gheral and active haad« 
He liad enlas^ed notions of commerce,* and knew 
and valued its advantages ; and his enribossy to the 
ahaiae of St Thomaa in Inctia^-^mentLiHied on 
pag».4i7 in dia first vdnme of this wock, — though 
it was in consequence of a vow, was, neverdielesa 
of eansidera^ importance in eaSaUiriung some 
kind «f ceanezien between Barope and Asia. He 
saal ant riefa presents, and he received, k rstoni 
aaaay foreign geaaa and aromatic liquora ; and Aa* 
aer states, that he one day gaye him asilken cloak, 
aada kufo parcel of fanlaneence, as mvdi aa a 
atreag man could cfqayi iBifred also extended 
aavigatien and comnMBfaee> by eneouragiag foveigneiiis 
ta eattor his service, and his own sidjecta in asak* 
sag voyages of diaeoveiy. One af these latter, H^ 
wacdstfae North Pok^ was nndleirSBken by Oh«lie»a, 
a Nerwegiaa 9 who^ on hia reSam, rektied bis tiia* 
vdb to iSifred, by wham UwyTasre written. This 
v«iy intereating narrativaia toM. extant, and tiaaa* 
ktuns from it may be found in. Dr Henry's Hk* 
toryaf Gveat BsilBin, vol; iv. pagea 2lSJS^l5f 
u2 ■ 
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Book it Ch^. 6, and in Kfr Shami Tanei's Hb- 
lory of the Anglo-8axoii8» voL ii. pages 88-86, ' 
Book ▼• Cfattp. 3. In die same aiatliMttiee, abe, 
will be fonad % short jonnial of another Foyage 
written by Uie aaa^e King Iroai the month of 
Wvlistaii, an Anglo-^SaxoB, whom he aeftt to ex- 
ptore the coasts of the Bditic Edward the Elte 
followed the eommeraal policy <^ .^ifired; and 
Aliielatan establkfaed excellent laws in &f«iir of 
sea-adTentnres, by whidi means the Eng^isk nsry 
had increased to ^ extent akeady noticed ondar 
Edgar the Peaceable* Einen in the seventh oea- 
tnry, London is mentioned as a port which ships 
fieqaented; and dining the mdiappy leiga of 
Ethdred the Unready, its comMroe stOl contiin^ 
ed ondiaken ; and soTeral humane laws ware bumIs 
under that prince, for the piolectio& of distreased 
foreign merchaatment. There waa also a ewn- 
pany of Grerman traders, called ** Emperor's men,'' 
who BTen at that distant period lived in LondoB, 
and paid die King an annual tribnte lor his pro- 
tection. Wine was i^ this time impwted from 
Normandy, 8ec. and the most noted qoay in Lon- 
don was BiUiiigsgate, where ail yaasels paid toU, 
aoeordmg to their size, on approaching the bridge. 
The seamen of the metropolis are likewise parti- 
cidarly menti<med by more dian one historiaii, 
during ^ Tetga of ^thehed IL, as taking 
an active part with the citizens in dispoaiag 
of the crown when he deserted the thrane in 
1013. The great fleets, too, which were more 
than once fitted out dmrii^ his unhappy reign, 
sttfiiciently prove, that experienced sailors mosl^ 
have abounded at the time ; though the conten- 
tions and treachery of their leaders rmdmred tlbeir 
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AfflaadthebTdoiir eqiiiny melen. MerchaiiM 
ihipa al this lime traded to Rome, and such ves' 
eeb eomeliaies went ovt together anned for their 
mwtoal ptotiKtaon. This was effected by assodar 
I called Gildsy which were instituted in some 
DLtik; towns and sea-ports, fw carryiag tm 
successful commercial .ent^prises, haying 
sometineB a gnildhall for assembling in. Gene* 
nHy speaking, howayer, the Anglo-Saxon gilda 
were established on the principle of the modent 
dnbs and benefit-societies ; iheir name being de- 
rived from the word gnildan, to pay. The sab- 
acription was one penny at Easter from eyerv 
iiaarth or family, and one penny at every member s 
death. Their intention was to generate mntoal 
good laith, to support the members onder the nu^* 
uenras pecuniary penalties of the laws, and priB.« 
cnpally to provide for the' buiial and religious rites 
oi the dead. Such was the goneial history of 
commerce under the Anglo-Saxons ; and it remains 
only to add a few notices conceruiag the artidea 
ia which they traded. 

The narrative of Ohtheres Voyi^^ proves that 
it was undertaken, both for the purposes of trade 
and of discovery : since it states, that they pursued 
whales for then: teeth, and made their skin into 
lopea. Merchants from Ireland landed at Cam- 
teidge with cloths, and exposed their goods for 
safe; and in these invaluable familiar colloquies, 
which were composed by ^Ifric, to instruct the 
Anglo-Saxon youths in the Latin tongue, the oo* 
cnpation of a merchant of the period is thus re« 
oounted. ^^ I say that I am useful to the king, 
and to ealdormen, and to all people. I ascend 
my ship with my merchandise, and sail over the 
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MftUka ftacetf aiid buy doer tfaii^ wUbbi 
produced in thia kndy aad I fadng them to jroa 
here with great danger orer the aea ; and aeoM* 
timea I snffer tbspwreck, with the loaa «^ all wf 
tilings, hardly eacaping. myself* — ^What do ywl 
bring to na P^-Skma, aiUc^ ooatly gema, and geU) 
Tarions garmenta, pigmentBy wine, <m1» ivory, aad 
erichalcua ;. copper and tin, silver, glasm and aud^ 
Mkor^-^WiU you seU yow things here, aa yianr 
honght them there ?--<i'I will not, hecmte wfaa* 
would my lahonr benefit me ? I will aeH them , 
dearer than I bpught them there, that I may ^aft 
aome profit to feed me, my wife, and childreii* '* 
The Sttxon markets and their customa hsre baea 
already alluded to ; and some notiee must nonr be 
taken of the tolls to which the eommarcialnaTigfr* 
tion was 8ubje<^. The hews of iEtheked XL jpismt 
▼ido) thai; a small ship coming up to BiUingagafba 
should pay a halfpenoy for toll, and a large ah^ 
with sails one penny; whilst Teasels fiiled with 
wood gare one log for their duty. Southwaik 
was a port where no one took toll but the King* 
At' Chesty, with the Kings permissien, ahips 
mig^ lie and their goods be sold^ p^ngliBttrpeaoB 
the huat ; but, if tbey arrived or departed wkhouft 
the Royal license^ or came against the paaoe^ the 
King and Court trace to havaa CorCy shillinga foa 
•rery man ui the ah^p^ atnd both ii^ip and crevf 
werei forfeited. Anothet . toll, belonging to thaa 
port, exhibita another article of the An^«-SaxeB 
eemmerce ; for the King s gorenmr mag^t erder 
these having marten-sklna for aale not to diapfae 
of them until he had seen diem ; which, if daBr»< 
garded, incuired a penalty of foi^y shill^igB. The 
port yielded & revenue of 4tM^ and tbre» t|mber% 



or bundles of mtfrten^Bldiw. In the same plaoey 
ftfeoy ftlite' mesBnre was liable to a fine of four 
^Ifinga : and for selling bad ale the ofiender paid 
as'BiTOfa, or else was set npon a dnngbiU. 
• ' Before the establishnient of the E^es in £ng« 
knd^ upon the death of Ednrand Ironside, in 1017, 
they appear to have changed their pimeies into 
something resembling a mde commerce. The su- 
perior kiiigs of the north had long been endearonr* 
ing to restrain them, bat the practice was again 
booming prevalent, when a part of the peopk of 
ifo north, who had become m^chants to supply 
the many wants which were experienced in those 
countries, and their snccess and convenience al 
length made them weaMiy, respected, and numer- 
OBS. They brooght skins for clottung from Ice* 
farad to Norway; and the ordinary food of fish, cat^ 
tie, and com, were frequently, from partial faminesy 
mjuiied to be interchanged. Hemp, seal, and 
\dMde iddns, were required for xopes ; captives and 
slaves were to be bought and sold ; and many ar* 
tides of war, and even s<nne of luxury, wane want- 
ed nut of ^ newer or more distant nations* These 
beii^ some of Ae emnmodities which the mer* 
dwnts supplied, their places of resort became 
noted, and their ships and perscms protected both 
by kings and [nrates ; and at length the latter be* 
gun also, occasionally, to engage in commerce, 
though they also carried on their former ravagee 
with nearly an undhniiuidied foroctty. Two of the 
noet ibmouB |rfaees for trade at this period, were 
Tnnsberg in Norway, l^rea in Sweden, and Dab- 
Mn in^the Britidi Uands. As the vdue of Om 
BMidiaaii Ubours were mete fok, piracy begatt 
sol only to deeUne^ but 4o he viewed as a .hati^ 



ffril» wUih many endeaTonrod to auppren; tad 
naritime aasociatioiia ware fonned m ^e aofth^ !• 
ffoteet tlia iadwttiocui aa?igalar agamat the Bar* 
aerkir and the Vikingr, or to daprire thaae aaai* 
raadeia of the spoil which they had already taken, 
Jhay 9ko entered into a coFtnaat diieetly oppo^ 
•ta to that of the ancient Danish pirates, though 
it was still scaiody within the hoonds of barfaarism $ 
ila chief features being, thi^ they wo^d proteel 
trade and agricnhnre, not plunder women,- new 
farce them* from their ships if unwilling^ and no4 
e*t raw flesh. Sneh waa the decline of dwt fi4 
meuB system of piracy,, which, after the tenth oen^ 
tnry, began to fall into disrepute, aad waa weak* 
encNl by erery auceeeding nerthem soTerngn, until 
the improTed institutione of legal and moral go* 
mmmants, oanied away its Imt raisdcs mto a 
gradual ohliTioD. 

It 18 by no means, certain, that the Saxons po»> 
aaased any coined meaey before their iuYWsion of 
fingfamd, and cearersion to Cfarislianity, when it 
waa prohably introduced by the ecclesiailies of 
Rome, sHsee their words to cxpi c w it are, asynet 
a coin, and mynetere a coiner, whidi ase obmna 
ahnations of the Latin moneta md mmietarinu 
indeed, most of the particalars which nre extant 
eenceming their money, are obscure and unsatl»« 
faetopy; for though the names of thek casus are 
very nuraenms, and their value has been very es< 
adtly aaoertained, it is yet uncertam whether sew 
ml of tiiem be actual coins or uawrought metal, or 
oily .monies of account. The prindpal reason for 
s^pesing that the Saxons brought cmm with tbena 
into finghaid, is the exBtenee of pieM of thaearrf 
ly Kings of Kent, soma of wliish nntot ha^w haes 
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Mtfatk m tbe «£&A centBry ; mmI diere' are otfcm 
M ^milar to ^•m in device, ihftt they have been 
teferred to llie eime petiod, tlioiigb, frem thek 
symbob, tbeymvtot ha^^ been struek belm Um^ 
eonvenion of the nation. Coins of the Octardbyi 
tod t>f erery r&ipL aftemrards, are yet ^ztairt ; atid 
the oldest Stucon pieces i^ve refetved to, ane 
called Sceattee, whidb were of silTer, trei^ki^ 
about Sfd. of modem money. They bot« the 
moneyer's, or mint-master's names, but sekkna tiial 
of the place where they were stamped ; md they 
remained the smallest coin used by ttfae Saxons^ 
down to the end of the seventh eentiiry< The 
penny appears in 688 : it was also of sSf«r, aiid~ 
was probably not known to the Saxons before ifce^ 
unival in ^his island ; there were lai^r and lesser 
pennies, 5 of the former being inchided m th^ 
SaxDB shilling, and 12 of the latter; Ha1f-li»]||a 
and FeortUings, were the hidf «&d fowth parts of 
Ae Saxon penny, abd were akd of niv^f in adt^ 
didiA to, wliicb^ there seems to haif^e been H 
piece earied Triens, whidi parted it int6 thre^i 
The Styca was a brass cein^ pnneq>ally «sed hi 
York and Ndrtlramberland, two of wbieh weM 
equal to one farthing. The other Anglo-Siizott 
monies were the Pound, ctmtaiaed tO Saxon lihil* 
Ungs, and was worth «boat ^. 16is. M. ill modeM 
vdne : the mark, or half pmiHd, also imiigiiiary^ 
vnloed mt lH 17s. 9d. ,*' the Matiens, ««ip(Med ima^ 
ginary, or of foreign mintage, worth ftbmit six shil« 
)ii^; llie On, an imaginary DaniiElh coin, amount- 
ing to the eighth of a mark, or 4fl. 8d. ; the Scyl« 
Ihiga, likewise supposed imaginary, consistang of 
twelve Saxon pennies, Tids coin is mentiened iit 
the lawa of iBthelbert> who governed Ke&t from 
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Mllo «16» die fiM b<«ig aH «MBd iiiillUtti«i I 
of tluft kk^f thOf 18 the eariieet SceeMyi kn^wiu 
The Thrymaa was alio a coin oC aoopiiiit» yaryingp 
between three-fifths and three-fgarths of a shilling. 
It is generally believed that the Anglo-Saxons had 
no gM coins, though they did not want bnllioo; 
and soine. small quantities were even pro^ored.froBi 
their mines* • The most ancient coins of brass 
were cast, but the.gold and silver were struck wit(i 
a hawMHer ; one die being fixed in a woNodenblock, 
and the other held as a puncheon. The Anglo^ 
Saxons employed three or four hundred moneyeis 
in their mints, and they also travelled about with 
the king to. coin money upon any sudden ooca* 
sion. The most elegant specimens of Ssxm 
eoinege are the pieces of Offa, king of Merda, be- 
Aireen 758 and 796, which are supposed to have 
been execnted by Italian artists, ^tbelstan, who 
feigned from 925 to 941, ordered in his laws, that 
ikm sh^ld be but. one coinage thr<Nighout his 
nakn ; ttiat no mint should be outside the gate ; 
and that» if a coiner we;» found guilty of iraud* his 
hand should be cut off and £Betened to the mini* 
SQuithery. In the same code is an enumeration 
of the king's mmts, as well as those belong^ to 
sope ecclesiastic persons and places which enjoy- 
ed the privilege of coining ; they amount to 36, 
and it is added one dsewhere in every buig ; all 
ef which paid a duty to the king for the dies when- 
ever 4hey coined. 

In addition tothe preceding names of coins, the 
Anglo-Saxons used various peculiar expressions for 
payments of money; as, counting by pennies only, 
e%hty a4sres of land bought for 385 pennies ; giv- 
jng them by weight, a cup bequeathed with half a 
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pound of pennies ; aeTenty Bhyimgs of the 1 
gold ; and phrases applied bodi to gold atad stlTor^ 
as if they were nsed in an nnooined stated and 
weighed out or cut into pieces. The eatpraasian 
is also found, of 15 pounds of gold, taliw^ and 
chatties; which latter probably n^ers to wfaai^ 
die Anglo-Saxon termed *^ live moneyy*^ or artiele*. 
I^Ten to complete any particular sum, and < 
ing of oxen, hones, elieep, and sbves. 
. The money-pound of this perked 
bare been a weight brought from Saxony, thai 
as the Tower pound long in use at the asint, of »• 
bout three quarters of an ounce Troy* less than the 
Troy pound. In the time of JSthelred II., it eon^ 
tained 15 ounces. The mark and the maaens^ 
were likewise considered as we^^, the farmer' 
being eight ounces, or two-thirds of a pound, for 
the merchants reckoned it at 12 ounces; but of 
the latter the quantity is not known. To lUa 
obscure subject it may be added, that the wdghla 
of the andent Britons were of stone. 
. Some curious specimens of the prices, of oona- 
modities, and the Take of money in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, are shown in the following notieas. 
The best sheep, by the laws of ^thebtan, 

was to be sold for . • . 4d. 

An ox, in the tenth century .% 78* 

A cow 5s. 6d. 

A hog ..... lOhL 

A db^p • ... Is* 2d* 

A palfrey, in the rdgn of Edgar • Ids* 
An acre of land ... Is. ^ 

A hide of do. 120 acres lOOs. 

: Most of the ancient Northern nations had ?ery; 

VOL. II. ^ x 
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paealsr entiont rdaiiiigto matrimoi^; tad with 
Ibe Anglo^SuioiM, b& uninarried female was snp* 
poeed te faave a IJ^iuad-bark, or snretjr for her 
pfoieecfteBy who was to be her nearest male rela- 
tloB^ and who, for a widow, was ta be one of the 
nale rriatives of her late fausbaiid. Of these per- 
aoasy a lover bought bis mistress by a toede or 
gift ragidatad bf law, which set a higher piioe by 
one half, on die maid than on the reUct. If, how- 
aver, a manisge took plaoe withoatt the gaardiaa's 
flwueait, a satisiaotoi was to be made Ui him ; 
aad the person and foods of the ward wer*'? to be 
rastored. At the wedding, the Mond-bon^f ava 
away his ward to the sponse, who had seow^dj by 
afiimd^ a proper provision for bringing up ^e 
ehOdran, and snppotting his wife in case of death. 
Midges were also giv^n, that if he took her away 
krto anotlHir thegn'e luid, no injury ehonld be 
done to her; andtbat if she comaiittedaay wrong, 
eevipensatten afaoald be made (br it, lifih^ bride 
were a maid, bat ndt if she were a wed one, she 
reoaired the tiaptkd benediedon standing under a 
kind of veil, held bv four tall men. The massf 
priest consecrated the msrrisge, and the.mvtoal 
promises e^ntained in the piesent form of matri- 
mony in the English Liturgy, are as ancient as 
the time of the Anglo-^astons. At the feast which 
firflewed, the asual and large presents of gold, 
atms, clothes,, furniture, •&€• made by the iayited 
rela^ons, formed the portion of the bride ; who 
had a right to olaim from her husband at sun-rise 
the nexir day, a morgssn-gyfe, or «ioming's gtfit, 
for her own peculiar property. Hence is sup- 
pmed ta hare arisen the modem eettlement ; ths 
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\ of tUft pre^^Bt bdog ammg^ beferi^ iiMtt<» 
riage^ (li0ugb k waa dot aetiiaUy g^ven wAtt «fl«rc 

The privileges and rank of 8i|soti wofnmtwait 
greater,^ aa being deri^a^ from the rtide enaloniM flf 
ifae Gothic oatftoBS, than theyweie ift ^',wm^ 
refined maaners ol %he Easily Tjiey peasemd^ id 
g^eral, tbe same tftaiioii aa at preae^t ; wm ak 
lowed lo pas8e98» iah^it; and dii^asd 4f laMM 
property ; were entitled ta aU the toaiefila «f tht 
lawa; attended ia icoi^ily ^ovfta^ aad eifen: in tlM 
grettt aatiotial asaeaably ; and wera pvataeled b^ 
apecial enactments. The earlteat iaatitntioiia cant 
eemiag the Anglo-Sstxcn »arriagea» aecwr ia the 
kwa of iEthelbart, wbicb ordain, that a' wgR smji^ 
purehaae a womaa^ if the agreem^t be made wAm 
o^t fraud ; btit if deceit w^re dcaeeted^ aba wia ta 
be takea back te her dweUing, aad the nosaf -va^ 
tamed If a wife brougbit forth cbiklreii aKTe» 
and 8ur?ived her boabaady she waa to have batf 
bia property ; bat if there wete no iiaiiei» bi« pa* 
temal relations w^e to ba^e bia poaaeaiioa% aad 
the morgsen-gyfe* 

The aaeient British laws appear to banre bean 
Tery liberal witb regard to divoroet ; aineo a maa 
w%» allowed to part with bia wife for bcilaakrtt 
^ven inclining towards adidtery; and, aa the 
ether hand, she was allowed a iepfratimi) a|MH| 
discoTeriag that be bad^aa ill-seant^ breatk Hit 
bad, bowerer» ao mach aatberity aver her, thai 
for ealliag him disgrac^l names, ]foUiag bin - by 
tbe beaid, waating bis property, aad aene otbat 
beavier offences, he mi^ gi?e her. tbree btotil 
with a stick* on any pa#t of ber body, Aoepting 
her head. Bat if he beat her nnore- aaraaly, or 
for fli less cimse> be traa lilMe to«ieoaaid«raUa 
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fine. The Anglo-Saxons had abo divoreei^ tiio^|;li 
Httle 18 known of (heir pecnliar features; hot ad^- 
tmpf waa pmlshed by fine. The women, howeyar, 
w<em In general faithful wires, and excellent mo- 
ifaeffv ; even those of more noble rank, commonly 
hfoi^t up their own children; and after the 
fever's death, they were ordered by law to re- 
wnmn wi^ the widow. She was to provide them 
widi food, bmng allowed six shillings, a cow in 
aummer, mmd an ox in winter ; but the relations of 
the deceased were to occupy the head-seat, until 
the heir became of age. 

* By the laws of this period, infants were to be 
fcaplbed williin thirty days after birth, when they 
used immersion in water ; anointing with the sign 
el the cross, in the chrisome, or holy oD, on t^e 
hf a aat ; and nearly the same form of words as 
that atiil in use. Their names were ^ven by the 
pvenis, and were significative in the Sas^on ton* 
g«e; though, at the ^e they were bestowed, 
Ihey had frequently little application. A few spe- 
eimena will be sufficient, Uiough curious illustra- 
lietts. Of iiale names, the following are perhaps 
Ae most teniKar. iCihelwulf, lAie noble wolf ^ 
jBMied, an elf in council; iGthelred, noble in 
eeuneil; Dmistan, the mountain stone; Edwin* 
proeperous in battle; Edward, the prosperous 
gnaidiao ; and Heardberht, the illustrious protec- 
far. -Senie of the female names were Editha, the 
Wa s a e d gift $ W^^nfreda, the peace <^ man ; Ade- 
lave, the noble wife ; Peorwyn, the precious joy ; 
Ailliild) the elf of battle ; and Beage, the bracelet. 
The firat prindple of ^e Anglo-Saxon educa- 
tUm, waa to render the children f^rariess and strong, 
■M fitted Isr war and hunting, whksh were Mke^ 
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«4 pV»vf ib« «mt gMlork) ittceiipiilMiis «f tbiiir 
livci».. Jt WBB, ther^bw^ Ttiy ancieirtiy witel t» 
lyiak^ trial of a ohild's eomagey l»y plMbg Um os 
^ elof^tUff r0of a baildiiigy to whicb if ba liakl 
^t without tereamiDf or feai^ he was called « 
atoat hereby or bmv« boy« Their ^rreniriteirfpMi^ 
Ms wteie ekerciaea of atmsoyar agpUkf , aa leafa|^, 
rlwiiuigy aod wrestliDg, in whiob the yoath of diia 
period ileem to ha?e aequired as e g tH w rd b ary 
flexihility Of Unh. The pmod of infancy eadail 
wMb their seventh yeai^ .the ei§^th eomnieaced 
their diildbood, and the power of the Angla-fia» 
«tt bther waa anppoeed U^ tetminete with the fifi 
teeath ; whieb time a|»p«KB» to Jmlto been iizedhy 
tfae cleigy* soo)i after the introdnetion qf Ghii^ 
mity. When they did i^tceive aiay inteiiaetnal 
edintetion> it iiraa generally under the eedaaiintirt 
in monasteries ; and when they ware about foor^ 
Seen, they prepsied theaaselmes lor ams« A yosHlh 
of hiborious exercises was, howoT^v &• *«y 9»* 
Bocal with the Atgto^SaKOMs, that em afterthc^ 
lefind of learning linder JBUired, Asser itaentian% 
with QtnrprNe, tb^ he oamed ius ydwigeBt aah 
iEthdwai^ to be taaght ta rend hfc£(An ho ind 
made hifit aconstomed to hunting. - i 

The andent Northen nalamis wire accnatomed 
So bum their dead, whtdi wan afca dona fay ..the 
ancient Britons^ after which the adbea. and bcindi 
iv«ere collected^ and depesitcNl in thoafe hiUy f^raroa 
called Barrows, of which sor many apeciinena aii 
yet existing in Eo^andr The same custom was 
practised by the Dmies m England, lioth aa to the 
bodies of tiiose who w^re sliun in their difiereni 
incursions, bat perhape aftev their settlement in 
x8 
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tUi ruAmf wknoB Imrial in barrowv k not 
•d after tlie eiglitli eentmy, SomelioMMy liovr* 
•ver, (he reKcks were pliloed in a cist or chest, 
•xcaTKled in the native dmlk» and in a later age, 
In a fiiaeml nm ; bat the costom of inferring tl^ 
daad had began to be practised by the Anglo* 
Snona when their history was first written by die 
Christiaa clergy, and was never after discontinaed. 
The common coffins were of wood, and the eiqpe- 
fbr ones of stone; in which latter their kings w«e 
Intemd, being wrapped ka Unen, bat the ck^ 
were dotfaed in their priestly vestments, ' Out of 
tUi dam' of the Aifglo-Saxon mamiera, pairtfy 
arose the power of ^ -dergy over testamentary 
beqoests ; for, npon the gronnd of a satidaotion 
for any edcletiastieal duties which the deceased 
had forg o tten to pay, they were entitled to daim 
amortoary, orsanl'sceat; consisting of the second 
b«st chattd remaining after the lord of the tenant 
hod taken oat his heriot as already mentioned. 
The mortaary was andently broogfat into the 
dnudi along with die body, whence it was somot 
tunes cdled a corse^present, which implied a vo* 
luirtary gifit, but which, in the reign of Henry III^ 
had become an established costom. The sanl* 
scent of the Anglo-Saxons, occasiondly appears 
very modi to have resembled those gifts, which 
the memben of the Romish Chnrch, used to pre- 
sent for the benefit <tf . its prayers. Thus, a dux 
in Alfred's rdgn, gave to a chnrch in Canterbury 
and Chertsey Abbey, 200 swine for him and his 
Boal; and several of the Anglo-Saxon guilds or 
sodeties, appear to have 'been established princi- 
pally to provide a fund for the sanj-soeat. If the 
body were interred out of its own parish, the right 
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Still had the aanl-flcest; aad it was al^ 
ivays to he giren at the open grave. The fonerda 
of the nobler Anglo-Saxons, were eoinnionly coi^ 
dttcted with great ceremony and festiyity ; and die 
house in wMch the corse lay till die horia], was a 
}fterpelnal scene of feasting, singing, dancing, aad 
aluMMt every species of riot, which was very cost^ 
ly to die rehidTes of the deceased. In the isndent 
Northern nadons, this was carried to such an es« 
c&m of haiharoos i»ronsal, diat die body was iot* 
eiMy kept from burial by the yisitors, until they 
were certain diat all the property which he had 
left was expended, whilst the church, in vain, pro-^ 
tested and commanded against such relicks ojT pa- 



The~ Anglo-Saxon hospitality was almost pro- 
verbia}. On the arrival of a stranger he was wel-^ 
eonied, and water was brought him to wash his 
hands ; his feet being washed for him in warm wa^ 
ter, wiped with a doth, and in one case the host 
p«t thmn into his bosom. The great Saxon' lux^ 
ury of warm wine, sometimes also appears to hav6 
been administered to the guest. Bat from that 
peculiarity of the law of tins period, of universal 
teqponsibility which has been dready described» 
if any one entertained a guest of any sort In hii 
iuifQse for three days, if he committed any crime, 
bis host was either to bring faim to justice, or an* 
swer for it himself ; and by another law, « guest 
aUter two nights residence was considered one of 
die family, and his entertainer was to be responsi* 
Ue for all his actions. 

The food of this period, included both anims) 
and vegetable diet, and the Anglo-Saxon tables 
appear to have been plentifully, though plainly 
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imvidfid* Of the former kind there w%r% mxnh 
4^Jh ^^^ ^^^» goats, loid harw ; but swiiMi 
^^re'bv &r the most generally kepi, and foraiad 
^ jpiTDCipaL part of the provisiAsu Oa tfaas aocoisn|» 
^e liberty of panaage, or feeding of swine in the 
irbyat forests of iBngknd, made a princq>al artiGl9 
in the Forest Charter of Henry III. ; for aaltedi 
meat alB a winter provision was generally adopte4 
$y the people,, and even thq baronial hoiuehok}a 
Qt ibis nation^ The introduction of fish has betiH 
already mentioned; and it appears tbat aU th^ 
sorts mow known were taken and bonght by 
the Anglo-Saxons, though they appear to hiv^ 
preferred (whioh were sometimes as it is atialed 
by Bede, made into cakes and called eeUbread) 
lierrings, and & kiod no longer eaten, — the mere- 
swine, ox porpoise. Bread is found in some in^ 
stances to have been the only kind of food, from 
poverty ; which then seems to have been made ^ 
barley, wheaten bread being considered as a defir 
cacy. The com wfs thrashed by s flail, wmt 
ground in mills, of which both water aad wi«d 
were used by the l^axons. The baker's art wai 
^80 well understood, and held in great estimatioii; 
and the Anglo-Saxon cookery, was regarded ao^ 
only as a matter of taste, but of moral .profrietji;; 
jiinoe, if a person ate any thing, half drsssjsd, ign^- 
rantly, he was to fsat three days, slnd four if he 
knew it. Roasted meat seems to have been codp 
aidcred a luxury, but boiling or seething was v^ 
general ; and broiling and stewing were also in utt). 
Ale and mead were the favourite liquors, and 
wine was an occasional luxury. Honey, wine, and 
apices made the esteemed and costly beven^ 
called pigment, and that named mornt, was cemr 
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IMMed of honqr diluted widi the juice of mnlbetfiMi; 
Honey was likewise used in mead and methegli4 
9k well as in other dishes, and most of the meals of 
this period : on. which account, added to that of 
si^far not being brought hither until the fifteen^ 
eentnry, the wild honey found in the EngHsh 
woods, became an article of importance in tho 
Forest Charter. But to conclude these noticeii 
however, it may be remarked, that fruits, beans^ 
and herbs, were commonly eaten, though Edgar 
Ordained that part of -the penance of a nch man 
should be festing on beans, green herbis and wa- 
ter; that peppered broths and soups were esteemed^ 
with a kind of boulli called sodden syflian ; that 
a liquor named lac-acidum, probably butter milk, 
or wbey, was used in the monasteries ; and thai 
salt was used iii great <{nanlities, both for preienr* 
iog and seasoning all sorts of proTisions. 

JNfotwithstandmg the rudeness of the iSmea^ 
great ceremony seems to have been used in ^ae* 
mg the guests at a feast ; and by the laws of Ca^ 
tiute, a person sitting out of hb proper place, wai 
to be p^ted from it by bones at the discreti<m of 
the company, without the priTilege of taking of* 
fence. The mistress of the house sat, as at pro- 
sent, at the head of the table, upon that pliBrtform 
called the Dais, under a canopy, and distributed 
the proTisions to the guests ; whence came the 
modem title of lady, being softened ^m the Sax- 
on lirf-dieny or the senrer of bread. It was in 
tfieir feasts and conviriality, that the richest of ihe 
Anglo-Saxon (nmiture seems to have been oxhibi* 
ted, in the gold, sihrer, and silver-nlt cups ; drink* 
ing vessels of wood inlaid with gold ; dishes, bowlsi 
iund basons of silrer, gold, and brass, .engravsa^ 
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boms irrongbt with prmou* laetals; beiidifl* aail 
ieato carved like animals, and cohered with em- 
broidery ; the ricbly-wrought hangings of iheir a- 
partmentt ; and even tables of silver and gold. 
. It is observed, by William of Malmesbnry, 
that the profusipn of the Eoglisli feasts was greatly 
incr^ed after the Danish visits ; and they are ce* 
lehrate(d by Henry of Hnntingdon, for having es* 
tabUshed th^ cuatom of four meals a day, whidh 
fras probably under Hardicaante in 1040. Be-> 
aide diis, they also ^pear to have introduced thq 
practice of sitting and drinking long together, 
which often produced quarellingy against whichy 
several Saxon and Norman laws were enacted^ 
They were also accustomed to sing and play oa 
the Ipirp in turn ; and to be entertained by th^ 
gleernen, ale-poets» dancers, harpem, jng^lers, 9n4 
tumblers, who were wont to frequent die Saxoii 
tavens, .called Comen, or guest-houses, aie-shops, 
ivina-hooses, &c. The divc^ions of these places 
appear to have been so very attractive, that priest^ 
were, forbidden by law to eat or drink at them ; 
fnd the Council of Cloveshoe decreed, that th^ 
Ofionks should neither receive any of the players wbQ 
frequented them into their monastics, nor prac-* 
ti<<e any of their arts themselves. Edgar, how- 
ever, made it ^ complaint, that even in those reli- 
gious establishoieiits, there were dice, dimcing aii4 
singing, to the* very middle of the mght. Th# 
drinkmg custom^ pf this period, howcrrer^ wer« 
freqiteiidy sharked, rather by profusion than bjr 
niirtfa pr cordiality; as will be reiQpyibered in that 
singubir practice pf dividing wooden bowla and 
laojcands into, stages by pegs, the distmce between 
e^fik being -c^^^^red as a leg^l draught : aad bj 
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the tretcherons ciuitimi used to#afd« tlie Dane*,', 
of reqaJring one to pledge faimself tiiat aaodter^ 
should not stab a Saxon whilst drlnkiiig. Of bolJi 
these customs, some popular recollections are yei« 
eictant, in the phrases of a person being; a peg tea 
low ; and in the expresnon ^' I pledge yon ; " httt' 
the draildng by measure was disconntenaaced bjr 
Dnnstan, and prohibited to priests bjraeouiieil 
h^ in J 102. In addition to the Anglo-^Blaoii' 
pastimes aboTO alluded to, maybe mentioned, ihat* 
bear-baiting, military dances wil^ swords, and ba-'' 
hmcing with tossing of cups, balls, and kniresr' 
were in ge^neral use at this period. Of may^ nobtir 
eports, hunting and hawking, in which Alfred ar« 
rif^d at great perfection, Were the principal ; and 
they had also a sort of silent gamer called ^e Tflsf^ 
atone, which is supposed to have resembled diess* ' 

A very brief notice will be sufficient for the sv-' 
p^nstitions prevalent in the Anglo-Saxon period; 
as the first volume of this work co»ta&is so full a 
description of the system of Paganitai which lM 
Northern nations btrodnccd into England. The 
people of tins time believed in magic, as appHed td 
the raising of spirits, and holding comhiimicatiosi 
with them ; in philtres for prodncing lo^ and ef' 
feeling secret death ; in leharms for slmofl^ everf 
tfamg they desired to effect ; and in Omens, and fk<; 
tal and unhappy days, tA which the clsirgy rtepeati 
edly lamented, preached and condemned. 

The conversion of the Ang^o-Sa^tons to Chris- 
tianity, appears in some measure to have altered 
the character of their dress, since, hi a council held 
in 785, some of them are still diar^^d tvith wear^ 
ing their habits Hke pagans. TlK,^|Mistnnye of the 
femabs consisted chiefly in a k>ng and 4oo«b q^, 
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fftmimSg d»Wii to the groiind« witib long looa^ 
■ l a c T o e* On the head was worn a bood, or vei^ 
laHing down before, but gathered op at the eoenuth 
«id folded round the neck and over the breast. 
Be^giona yirgine wore their hair loose, but married 
wmnei^ had it artificially dressed with an iron,; and 
H was considered as a.distingnishing olnakdent; 
ijiey were also decorated with necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings with gems, and were fond of pwnting 
Ibtir &ee8 with a red cosmetic. Of colours and 
BMklerials used in the females dresses, there occur 
i^ees of B duU- tunic, linen and web garments, a 
white cyrtel with cuffs and riband, a golden fly 
adorned with gems, golden headbands, and a gown 
of otter's skin. The male sex was not kse at- 
tached to golden ornaments, as collars set with 
stones, btac^ts, and rings. The materials^ of 
their habits were silk, linen, and woolly ; though 
the former must have been both costly and un« 
common. . A cap coming to a point in front, pro- 
bably made of skin ; a loose robe reaching down 
to defect; and another, longer, fastened over 
both shoulders to the middle of the breast, by a 
a dasp or buckle, were the principal features of the 
eostnme of the Anglo-Saxon gentleman. These 
garments were frequently lined with rich furs, and 
decorated with gold embroidery. Sometimes the 
habit was a dose coat, with sleeves to the wrists, 
girded with a belt, and having wide skirts ; shoes 
re a chin g up to the ancle, a sort of breeches to the 
knee, and the remainder of the leg protected by 
close and thick rolls of leather, or cross-gartering 
of different colours. The dress of the solders and 
common people, consisted of dose coats, rraching 
<onl/ to the loiees^ with short cloaks hwigiiig over 
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itie left eboulder, and secured en the ether i>y ^ 
buckle, which were sometimes oraamented by a^ 
edging of gold. The hair of the men was worn 
long and flowing, and the upper lip was coyered 
with mustaches; the absence of which in the 
Kormans, made one of Harold's spies affirm, tha)^ 
the J were not soldiers but monks. Their hair was 
generally divided from the crown to the foreheaOy 
md combed down in waving ringlets, whilst thp 
beard was a continuation from each side, meeting 
at the chin, and terminating in a forked point. Bit- 
ter were the invectives of the Anglo-Saxons against 
William I., for obliging them to forego these fa« 
Tourite appendages. To have a beard, was pro- 
hibited to the clergy ; who were also, l)y a council 
in 785, ordered not to Indulge in that favourite 
^feature of Anglo-Saxon dress, the wearing of m- 
verse coloured habits. Bomface the missionarj-, 
too, declaimed against the general luxury of the 
nation in dress ; and affirmed, that those garments 
which are adorned with very broad studs, and the 
images of worms, announced the coming of AnU- 
christ. ^ 

Of the Danish costume, only a very few parti- 
culars will be required in this place, since its pre- 
vailing character greatly resembled that of the An- 
glo-Saxon. The Kings in England appeal- prlncj- 
. pally to have, worn a red habit embroidered with 
gold, and a pui-ple robe ; to which they probably 
added that cruciform sceptre, called the Hammer 
of Thor, or Miolner, which measured seven spa^s 
in length. The tunic, surcoat, or mantle, fastened 
with fibula across the body on the right shoulder ; 
and chausses or pantaloons^ were worn with 
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iMHiited tboes or buskins. In the female dresses, 
Uiero was also bnt little difierence from ^ose of llie 
Anglo-Saxon women, excepting, as in the former 
cases, ihat they were much richer ; a short kirtle 
lianging to the knees, braided hiur, golden bracelets^ 
tings, girdles, and torques, or necklaces, being the 
characteristic features. The materials of these 
idresses were cloths, silks, and samites, or Tel« 
'inets ; which were procured either from Spain, or 
from the Mediterranean, by plundering the Moors. 
Furs of various kinds were used for lining these 
liabiti ; they were frequently richly embroidered, 
ttnd they were also sometimes decocted with 
fringes. A loose rock, or tunic, with brochs, or 
trowsers, and pointed shoes, or buskins of skin, 
were the general mariner-like garments of the com- 
mon Danish people ; adopted by them in conse- 
quence of that devotion to the sea which has been 
idready mentioned. Sometimes these garments 
were rough or hairy, for keeping off the wet ; and 
sometimes they wore a sort of mantle and pointed 
hood made together, and of different colours, 
which hung down only to the thighs. 

With respect to the Danish armour of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, it was also very similar to 
that worn by the Anglo-Saxons at the same period, 
a complete suit of steel lozenges, as already de« 
fecribed. The ancient armour, however, was com- 
posed of a leathern cuirass, made flexible to the 
body, adopted from the Romans ; a broad collar, 
or gorget, covering the neck and breast, set with 
steel rings ; and greaves, or leg-guards of leather, 
which were occasionally gilded. The helmet was 
shaped like a curvilinear concj terminating in a 
bal],^aad decorated with gilded rays" spreading 
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over, the .t^ ; a headpiece o^ll^ne^ted wilib g(d<|p 
being a mark of high distinction. Blue tunics werf 
also occasionally worn with armour, and the sam^ 
colour, with rich gilding, was .sometimes used f j9f 
those shields which the ancient, northmen held in 
such high ^estimation. A man who had lost hif< 
bupklety or who had received a wound behin^df 
durst never more appear in public ; and the Danisii 
shields were al^o highly regarded for the various 
noble and interesting purposes, in which they 
were employed. Thus, they were used for carry* 
ing fsJlen heroes to the grave ; for swixnming 09 
in naval. engagements, when pressed by the enemy^ 
which might very well b^ done, as they were coips* 
monly made of wood, bark, or leather^ though 
sometimes of iron or brass ; for making a rampart 
roum^ a pai:ty, by locking the bucklers iiito eacl| 
other; for resting under when encamped in tli9 
field ; for terrifying the enemy -with clashing tbeu^ 
weapons agsdnst them.; and,, fint^ly, wh«n the wor 
was over, for suspending them against the wall^ o( 
their dwellings, as monuments of their own valouTi 
and as the noblest decorations with which. the]f 
€K>uld adorn them. When a. young warrior was at 
first enlisted, he received a white and plain buckler* 
called '^ the shield of expectation;" which he 
carried^ until, by some signal exploit, ^he had pei^-J. 
mission to have the proofs of his valour delineated 
upon it; since none but princes, or persons dis« 
tinguished by their prowess, presumed to carry 
shields adorned with any symbol. It was, how* 
ever, the most noble occupation in which a hero 
could be employed in the intervals of war, to bur- 
nish his shield, and to represent upon it some 
emblem by which his valour might be commemor- 
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I&ted, or hiB persMi di^ngoisbed. Tbenzend 
kliape of the ancient northern shields, varied con- 
fiiderably in different countries ; the Scandinavians 
Wearing them of a long oval form, the bei^t of 
the bearer; and the Anglo-Danes having them 
flmaOer, like bucklers, 'of a' lunated, or crescent 
fehape, whence the poetical phrase of ** moony 
khields, ** painted red and decorated wi^ gold. 
Concerning the offensive weapons of the Dsmes, 
It will be sufficient to remark, that the principal 
were bows and arrows, widi which tlte- Scmdi* 
bavians were very skilful; st^imetars, and long 
toowerful swords, insciribed with Runic spells ; 
nvelines and lances, also engraven with mystiiB 
eharacters on the blades, and having handlsB plated 
iwith gold ; slings, chibs armed with iron spikes ; 
ind tile bipennis, or double«battle axe, which 
Iras always used by those who carried*the Inflated 
riiibldd. 

. Some of the authorities used for these noticed 
df ancient costume and armour have been already 
dtiBd in the works of Meyrick, Fosbrokoj and 
^trutt ; and it remains Only to add the following i 
A-^A Series of Engravings of the Ancient Ccai»me 
tf l^ngland^froni the Ninth to the Sixteenth Cfew- 
twryy Lond. 1812, 4to. An extremely beautiful 
work by HanriUon Smith, the decorations to which 
are all fVom ancient and authentic sources, ma<iy 
of them being supposed poitraits, copied into good 
drawing and picturesque effect, heightened with 
the proper colours. Another work, whence much 
valuable information has been derived, especially 
concerning the Danes, is the learned Illustratioiis 
of Ncnihem Antiquities^ Edin. 18 1*, 4to: to which 
may be added, the meritorious though solitaiy at- 
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tevipl at rectifying the theatrical dresses of thijai 
nation, Mr J. R. Planche's Dramatic CostifMe^ 
Lond. 1823-25, 12nio. The latter work contcdna 
coloured r^resentations of the habits proper to ha 
worn in seyeral of Shakspeare's historical plays, 
with many curious and interesting biographies], 
critical, and explanatory notices, arranged in chro* 
Bological order. The work, as far as it is already 
publffihed, contains the folio wmg dramas: — Ham- 
let, supposed to be at the close of the tenth, or 
Gonmiencement of the following century; King 
John, 1199 to 1216 ; Henry IV. 1399 to 1413 ; 
As you Like it, supposed to be under Charles 
VIII. of Fiance, between 1483 to 1498 ; Othello, 
at the Turkish invasion of Cyprus in 1570 ; and 
the Merchant of Venice, supposed to be 1594. 

But, to conclude this view of the interesting 
|>eriods contained in the present chapter, the ge-. 
neral character of the Anglo-Saxon nation, was 
that-of a devout but indolent people ; whose per-, 
i^onal courage and qualities depended chiefly upon 
the leader who conducted, and the Sovereign who 
ruled them. Under Egbert and iElfred they evin* 
ced the courage of their German ancestors, and a 
love for leai-ning and the sciences ; but under M» 
thelred I. they appear to have declined into the 
darkest state of ignoiaace ; and under Edgar and 
^thelred IL, to have been guilty both of coward- 
ice and treachery. They must, however, have 
undergone a very important improvement by their 
acquisition of Britain, both in their morale politic 
cal, and intellectual character ; since they ceasedl 
to perpetrate their northern piracies, and became 
attached to agricidture, commerce,', and several 
y 2 
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arts and manufactures. That they also saddenty 
acquired considerable wealth, which enabled them 
to become yet more prosperous, is certain, from 
the testimonies of Gildas and Bede. These an- 
cient authors state, that the Saxons found in Bri- 
tain twenty-eight noble cities, and innumerable 
titles, with their walls, towers, and gates. Pro- 
ductive veins of copper, it'on, lead, and even sil- 
ver, had been opened. A great supply of sheH- 
$sh, yielding a beautiful scarlet dye ; and muscles 
with pearls, mostly white, but some of other co- 
Fours, abounded on their shores. The marine ani- 
mals, whales, seals, and dolphins frequented the 
coasts ; salmjons and other fish, their rivers ; and 
eels and waterfowl, their lakes and marshes* 
Vines in some places, and useful forests in all, in- 
creased their genei'al resources of natural wealth. 
The invasions of the Danes, destructive as they- 
were, had certainly the ultimate efifect of improv- 
ing the Saxon navy, and leading them to distant 
voyages of intercourse and commerce. But of the' 
general Danish character in England, with tlie ex- 
ception of Canute the Great, there are few amiable 
features recorded. The chief quality appears to 
Jbave been a disposition to festivity, though it was 
often rather uncivilized excess ; whilst the pride 
of the Danes was so excessive in England, that it 
ia recorded, if a Saxon met one in a narrow lana, 
or on a bridge, he was obliged to throw himself 
prostrate, until the Dane had passed. A slight 
commemoration of their indolence and haughtiness 
is even yet preserved in England in the tenn of 
Lurdane, used for an idle and insolent fellow, of 
which the words Lord Dane are commonly snp* 
posed to have been the original 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FROM THB NORMAN INVASION TO THE END OF 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. AngJo'Norman JPcrtodU— The commerce of 
England, which the former chapter has shown to 
have been considerable, began rather rapidly to 
increase in the eleyenth and twelfth centuries; 
and the cities of York, Bristol, Canterbury, Exeter, 
((c grew wealthy and reputable by their attention 
to trade and nangation. In London, some of the 
streets were exclusively inhabited by the richest 
Jews in Europe ; and the most eminent traders 
were denominated Barons ; which titl«, howeyer, 
was also conferred upon the merchants of the 
Cinque Ports in Kent and Sussex^ which they stilt 
retain. These towns were bound, in return for the 
immunities they enjoyed, to furnish the King with 
fifty-seven ships, at forty days* notice, and to pay 
their crews for fifteen days. The most disgrace- 
ful part of the English commerce at this time, 
was the dealing in slaves, which were expoi*ted to 
foreign parts, and particularly to Ireland, notwith« 
standing the decree issued against it by the Great 
Council sitting at Westminster in 1 1 02. The ge- 
neral exports, however, were leather, com, tin, 
and lead, which is sai^to hare been iis^ for coTer-> 
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ittg moat of the cathedral and abbey dmrdiea, pa* 
lao(B8 and public buildinga, in France and on the 
Continent. EiigliBh hones were likewiBe export* 
ed, and held in great estimation ; for King John 
demanded of a Baron named Amphitill TiU| as hia 
ransom, ten horses, each worth 30 marks, which 
may be calculated at nearly 300/. of modem mo- 
ney. The articles imported to England consisted 
of gold and precious ftkones, silk and tapestry, 
ftirs, djring materials, some com, and drags and 
spices, which were in genetal Use in the food, the 
liquors, and the medicines of the time. ^* The 
Sabseans," says HtzoStephen, <^ import to. London 
dieir frankincence and other spices ; and from the 
rich country about Babylon, they bring oil of 
palms. " Wines were also an import of this pe* 
riod, from Anjou, Auxeite, and Gascoigne ; and 
so important did their regulation appear to the 
English, that a jury was appointed in every city 
to examine into their merit and settle their valoe : 
by which means, observes the contemporary Roger 
de Hoveden, ^ the land was filled with dnnk and 
drankards." It must not be forgotten, Aat wod 
and cloth are likewise to be included in the list of 
English exports; for the ancient national manu- 
facture of woollen cloth, — introduced, or at least 
highly improved in England by colonies of Flem- 
ings, — seems to have been most fiourishiag in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In Ireland, too, 
k similar manufacture was already established, 
with the making of serges, says, friezes, &c. which 
were celebrated on the Contment, in the reign of 
Henry III. 

The Norman ships, as they are represented in 
that famous monument of ait, the Bayeux tapestry, 
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IBB bng'galKeiy with s Iiigk wroll a* die tten^ 
Inihmnintcd by a figure ; and by a nmilar cvoek 
lit the prow, with a bust above it* The raddev 
appears on one side, aad there is a single aoas^ 
with a sail attadied to an- omameated yard, whilst 
ike ropes of the vessel are fiiateoed to the head 
and sters, and the anchor is earned at the stem 
over the side. The ressels of this period vo- 
foimd ddineated of several diffsreni kinds } some, 
Being long- boats, snironaded widi a broad iron 
band, pointed at the prow, to be used in battle ib|^ 
mktyiag s<^ilierB and cress*bownien : o^ers, fitted 
^with cashes for sltngers and arehers, whilst 
neh with heavy flails stood on the prow : others^ 
were small vessels for saving, and some of the 
Dani^ and Norman era were ci^mcioiis enengli 
to contain provisions for twoyeaxs, of CfHUi wine^ 
baeon, bread, cows, calves, te. 
* The prindpd alteration-whidsi the Anglo-Nor<« 
anm peclod made in the Saxon coin, was the dis- 
appearance of some of the lesser pieoes,^ the silver 
penny being llie smallest coin of llie time. The 
Ai^o^Saxoncostom, of giving <^ live money" to 
teke np particnlar smns, was slaH continned ; bi^ 
Ae want of a suffident quantity of emns of small 
Mne, nmst have been foond an inc«mvenienee» 
since both Henry III. and Edward I. enacted pe- 
nalties i^^st those who shoidd cat or break sil« 
ver pennies into halves and qnarten. The mark 
was still used in the account of large sums, al- 
though only an imaginary coin ; and in modem- 
weight and value it was nearly 21, The pennies 
of William I. are supposed to be known by llieir 
wanting^ a star on the reverse, which figure is 
ascribed to those of William Rufns. Half^nnies 
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and Aurthingi were eoiaed by Ueiuy I. ; bal die 
anmeroiis peculiarities of the ancient national mo- 
ney^ are most copiously displayed in the Rev. Ro- 
ger Ruding*s Annals of the Coinage qfJBriiaint 
Lond. 181B, Sro, 5 vols. Its comparatire Talne 
is shown in a very curions work by Dr William 
fleet woo<I> Bishop of Ely, entitled Cktomoon Pre* 
oUmtn^ Lond. 1745, Svo, whence some of the 
fpHowin^; artides have been extracted: — 1073. 
Rates puid to the King s Purveyors for finding 
provisions for his Court and Army. 

Bread for 100 men . * • 1«. 

Ope pastnre-fed ox • • . • la. 

One ram or sheep • . • 4d« 

Provender for 20 horses • • 4^ 
109 L For watching th^ sick, yearly, with - 
^ board • • • • • ,4s* 

At the death of a sick man, a coat, . 
^. ' or • , • . • • 4s. 

For w;^tching by the dead, each night 2iL 

allowed at Croyland Abbey. , *, 

1125* .(A time of great deamess in England) , 

Wheat, per quarter .... . Gs. 

King Henry II. allowed bis worn-out ser- 
vants IJd. daily, for which they conld; 
procure . rather more than for « mod^civ 
shilling. , 

1184. 33 Cows and 2 bulls . . 82. 7a. 

Sheep and hogs in droves, sold ^- ^ , 
der Is. each. 

15 Breeding mares - . 2L \Q%. 6d. 

11 Heifers . v • ^^ 14«* 

Fowls, for each • • . 4d. 

A ram « . .. • • 8d» 
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1197. Ina tcarcity 4>f wheat the quarter 

sold for • . . 18b. 8d. 

1198. Paid to Hugh de Bpsco for stocking the 

King's lands of Mienes, 
For oxen, each • • . Ss* 

For sheep, each • . . 4d« 

ISOO. The best French wine, per ton IL 68. 8d. 
1305. Allowed by King John to Stephen 
db Tomham, for the custody of 
his neice, per day 1 mark, or 13s. 4d» 
The dress of the Anglo-Norman nobles and 
gimtry, consisted of a long and close gown reach- 
mg to the feet, the loWer edge being frequently 
eitfbroidered with gold. Over this hung an equal* 
ly long cloak, generally buckled over the breast ; 
and in walking or riding abroad, a hood hung be- 
Innd it. The close gown was put on over the 
head like a tfhirt, and'fastened round the waist by 
a girdler which was frequently embroidered, and 
set with precious stones. The nether stock and 
•Cockings were of fine cloth, and were sometimes 
▼ery costly. Under Wlliam II. were introduced 
remarkable long-toed shoes, by a person who thence 
reccdved the name of De Comibus, or Robert with 
the horns, and the fiishion at length grew to such 
a heiglit, as to call down the censures of the pul- 
pit. The Queen and noblewomen of the Anglo- 
Normans, wore loose gowns girdled round the 
waist, and trailing on the ground ; but married fe- 
males had also an additional robe over the gown» 
banging down before like part of a priest's drese, 
with a purse or pouch hanging to the girdle. 

For more than a century, the Anglo-Normans 
wore no hair on their faces, and it is said to have 
been an exception to ^is custom which first in- 
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troduoed the name of Algernoa tnlo tlie Percy h^ 
niily ; mnce William de Percy, wlio attended Ro- 
bert Duke of Normandy to Fnleatuie In 109^ 
receired the surname of Alsgernons, or William 
irilh the whiskers. The hair was in fene^al worn 
long ; but when Henry L was is Nonnandy in 
1 104, Serlo, an elo<iaent prdate, preadied.agaiBA 
long hair with such energy, that he moved Ifab 
king aiid his nobles to tears of repentance ; upon 
whidi the orator drew forth a pair of scissors from 
beneath his robe, and shortened the lodes df his 
findienoe on the spot. A sotaembalb similar hi* 
atanoe is mentioned in the first yolnme of thia wodk, 
page 64 ;*and another which appears to have ter- 
xniuated the cnstom, is related in the aaeodcvteitf 
a young knight, who in 1129 dreamed that he 
%KW himself strangled in his own lodES by « speo' 
tre ; wherenpon he awoke in a flight, cnt olT hm 
haff, and^was imitatlBd by the courtiers, though the 
enstom was but of short duration. 

The Anglo-Normans appear to have made bnt 
little aheration in the ancient marriage CMiemonies 
of this nation, though the introduction of putting 
on the wedding-ring is .attributed to them ; but 
there are, relics of its use in the Saxon times, 
and the Episcopal ring was an emblem of union to 
-the church. The feudal tenures which introduced 
guardianship, were, faoweyer, a ^owerfal restriction 
upon Yoluntary marriages ; since an ancient cIhv- 
nicler laments << that wardes are bought and eolde 
as commonlye as are beastes, " and that <' they are 
forced to see with another manne's eye, and say 
yea with another manne's tongue. " But even in 
these cases, the noble heir bad a right to be mar- 
ried without disparagement, which consisted pria- 



Ci^ly in wMng ham to A liiaattc» one of an infe^ 
rior degree, of a deformed pcrBon, or a widow ; 
wliich until 154!7 was ooDBidered as bigamy^ whh^ 
out benefit of clergy. In thus mentioning^idowB, 
it ttay^be noticed conceniing tbem, that before the 
Koraian. invasion^ they bad no. power to marry 
again natil their year of mourning should hare ex«» 
pired ; which was a custom derired from ^o an^ 
cieiit Northern nations. But this was set aside by 
Magna Cl»rta ; and & widow was permitted to 
inaiTy and enjoy her dower,— which was all fa«r for* 
tDney»->pronded she remained forty days in bet 
kto husband's dwelling, if it were not a castle^ 
whiob would require being kept by a man ; and 
gaye security that she would not marry without 
ier.lovd s consent. This was done to prevent an 
nhiott with the king's, or the baron's enemies, ot 
with strangers, who might carry away the tre»- 
tnare of the realm ; whilst the residence or quw- 
lantine, in the dwelling of the deceased, was to 
|weirent the rery common substitution of counter^ 
leit posthumous issue. The relicts of ^se ba*- 
lona who held in chief of the sovereign, were call- 
ad the King's widows. Henry I. made a law, thai 
contracts of marriage without witnesses should be 
Toid; and which restricted matrimony to the 
aaventh degree of consanguinity. 

The Anglo-Norman form of baptism was neai^ 
ly similar to that of the modem Ausck of Rome, 
and that adopted by the Saxons after their con- 
mersion. 

TiiB funerals of the period were sometimes ex* 
tiemely splendid. Matthew Paris relates, that the 
body of Henry II, was dressed in the royal robes, a 
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goMfO crown set on the head, and shoes 4>fwraBgbl 
f^M on the feet ; in which habits it was exposed to 
ibe peejpto with the face uncovered. The ancient 
histories of England contain numerous accounts 
of similar spectacles at royal, baronial, and ecdesi- 
Mtical ftmsrals ; Uie custom of lying in state b^ng 
of great antiquity. Chambers were also bung with 
Us!ck ; and for feudal lords who were casteUans, 
or patrons of churches, &c. the walls of the saci^ 
edifices were washed with a broad black bordeiv 
called Litre, baying the. ensigns of the deceased 
|iatnted at certain interFals. In after agea this 
was succeeded by the funeral-belt, used to sue* 
naund the standing hearse of Emperors, &c. ezhi^ 
hited in churches. The custom of burying the 
dead near the high altar is said to have been in* 
Uodttoed into England by Archbishop Lanfranc in 
i 075, when he rebuilt Canterbury cathedral. Se- 
veral particulars relating to the ancient sepulchral 
jnonuments of England having been inserted in 
4he preceding book, it remains only to be noticed 
here, that the earliest are in the form of a coffin, 
•with a triangular cover terminatbg in a ridge, te 
nhoot off wet, because they were laid upon the 
f^routtd. Those of the twelfth century are also of 
Ae same shape, but carved on the lid ; and in the 
thirteenth appear flat gravestones, tombs under 
JKTches, with heeds or bodies issumg from them, 
wlulst.the effigies of the persons upon them begin 
4o be .considered ^ as portraits. As these effigies, 
however, are usually distinguished by particular 
.e^bols, it may be useful to notice, that priests 
•re frequently holding chalices upon their breasts; 
.prelates are habited in tlieir pontifical robes ; and 
knights in their aimour, having their legs ccossed 



if tlMiy w«ra cnnaden. Figures of skdetons »!•• 
belong to the thirteenth century ; and llie first 
tabie^monument is that of- King John, ivho dMi 
ia 1216. 

The phivalric system introduced by the Nor* 
mansy was certainly a considerable refinement ea 
Aio manners of the Anglo-Saxons; sinoe tb# 
knighthood of the former at least implied Talouiv 
blended with something of elegance. The knigh^ 
after baring beon seven or eight years in training 
as an esquire, bound himself by a solemn oath ta 
be loyal to his king, to protect the rirtaous part 
of the fiiir sex, and to rescue widows and oiphaat 
at the haaard of his life. The tilts and tonraMi* 
meats which he was bound to frequent, eB^edtJUf 
at Advent and Easter, were splendid, though sa- 
▼ere, military exercises, where his prowess and 
skill were put to a violent and public test ; and 
they fnniiahed perpetual incitements to exceUenea 
in courtesy, and the art of war. The duty, idso^ 
of a knight selecting a supremo kdy, whose virtua 
and beauty he was bound to be ever ready to dih 
fend, covered its absurdity with its elegance, and 
infused into the chevaliers a kind of haughty eoai^ 
lesy, poHteness, and attachment to one olyae^ 
•which were of considerable importance in gradu- 
ally improving both the manners and mon^ of so- 
ciety. The tournament was probably originally 
derived from the Gauls, and was revived in 1066 
by Geofirey de Preuli ; but it does not appear ta 
have been used in England until a century after- 
wards under Stephen. As this diversion was 
originally practised, the knights we^ placed at 
the four comers of an open space, whence they 
tan together^ in parties, endeavouring to uuhoni^ 
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^ach other ; bnt as tfaeve wm connderdble daiigar 

connecteil with it, a kind of barrier waa inreoted 
in Francei towards which tliey galloped and erow« 
ed their spears, though without coming in con- 
tact. The space in which these exercises were 
exhibited was called the lists: and was aplaia 
and flat piece of ground of sixty paces by forty, 
6nclo8ed with railing or boards seven feet high, 
that a horse might not leap over them. On the ost« 
aide were seats raised above each ather, in the man* 
ner of a theatre; those for royalty, nobility, orprin* 
cipal ladies being covered with a canopy, and cleco* 
raled with rich hangings: and within the lists weia 
the tents of the combatants, hawing their shields and 
^vioes suspended at the entrance. After the in- 
troduction of heraldicai bearings^ the es^foirea and 
JMges of the champions who stood by tlie shiekfa, 
were often habited in fanoy-disesses, like savag^a^ 
with green leaves about dieir heads and lo|ns : 
Imt after the return of the crvsaden Irom Pales- 
tine, these servitors werp often dressed |q reaem* 
^ the Saracens, with Wge and fien^ visageaL 
Others were habited Hke palmers, ai^ls, griffias^ 
ftc. ; and othere like various animals and birds^ 
whence supporters to armorial ensigns a^ su^ 
posed to have been derived. Toumaanents were 
suppressed, by Henry IL, and renewed fuid en* 
eouraged by Richard I. and his successor ; tkpugk 
the very great haaard attending them ocoasioaed 
the sport to be prohibited by the decvees of 
several Popes, since these who fell in them were 
denied Christian burial. In the course of yearsp 
and by continual practice, the chan»pions became 
ao expert as to avoid mueh of their danger; Iml 
Ae B908I ominent of them scjdooi tensinated 
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withont loos of life, of which numerous instaao^ 
have been recorded. 

These were the diversions of persons of high 
rank ; and the sports of hunting and hawking were 
in no less estimation with the Anglo-Normans^ 
since kings, ecclesiasticsy and nobles, pursued them 
with the greatest avidity and delight. The ri- 
gorous preservation of the royal game has beea 
already mentioned; and an instance of the care 
which was taken to preserve the animals for 
chasing, may be seen in Edward the Confessor 
receiving annually from his manor of Barton near 
.Gloucester, 3000 loaves of bread for the maintc^ 
nance of his dogs. The oppression and eagerness 
with which the chase was then pursued, is vividly 
delineated by John of Salisbury, a conventual atH 
thor who died in 1128« *' By these pursuits,*' 
.says he, ^* theyl^rae their humanity, and become 
monsters like the animals they chase ; shepherds 
and their flocks are driven from their pastures^ 
that wild beasts may range in them at large: 
should one of these potent sportsmen approach 
your dwelling, hasten xo bring out every refresh- 
.ment which you have in your house, or whatever 
you can beg or borrow of your neighbours, lest 
yon should find the fatal consequences of yonr 
neglect, and perhaps be accused of treason. " 

Some of the Norman sports, however, were pf 
a domestic and more thoughtful character. Thp 
very ancient game of chess was played by Richard 
I. on his voyage to the Holy Land ; and ten sorts 
of games with dice, are recounted by an author of 
the twelfth century. They also appear to have 
been warmly and universally played ; since Mal^ 

2 2 
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ihew P^ris eeittures the barons who were in miot 
against King John, for spen<)ing their time in 
loxiiiy, and playing at dice when they were re- 
<|tti)red in the field : and when the crusade from 
jVance and England was fitted out in 1190| the 
is^oond of the laws prepaied for it was, that knights 
Bud clerks playing on the voyage, should be re- 
stricted to the loss of 20 shillings a day, amount- 
iBg in the present time to nearly as many povfid^ 
If, however, soldiere or sailors were detected in 
playing, they were to be whipped and ducked. 

The eailiest notice of a theatrical entertainment 
in England belongs to the year 1100, when Geof- 
frey, Abbot of St Albans, was author of a play of 
the Life of St Catherine. The religicms drama 
-appears to have been first devised at Rome by St 
Jerome, and to have consisted of portions from 
the Scriptures as substitutes for tlie ancient classi- 
^3al tragedies. These received the name of Myste- 
ries, from the sacred character of their subject, 
'and are supposed to have been introduced into 
'England, by the pilgrims who travelled to Ae 
Holy Land. Another kitid, which exhibited die 
history of a saint, were called Miracles, and were 
commonly written and acted by ecclesiastics, in 
dresses belonging to the churdh. They were ge- 
nerally performed in or about sacred edifices, al- 
ways m the afternoon, and were especially attend- 
ed by females. ^ 

llie sports of the common people at this time 

.^were bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and horse-racing, 

which wiere particularly practised in London in 

'the twelfth century; as well as spoils on the 

'Thames, of running at a mark, or tilting, in boats 

with wooden speture. Skating and drawing each 
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Mier along upon the ice, were also praetiaed in 
Ifae ttrinter season, upon the frozen fields without 
the city. 

^- In comparison with* the Faxons, and especially 
with the Danes, the Normans were temperateimd 
deHcate in their meals when they first inyaded 
England; though it was hot long before they 
equalled' or excelled their predecessors. A con-* 
temporary author censures the Barons when going 
to war, for having their horses laden with wine 
Inst^d of Weapon^, luncheons instead of lances, 
^pits instead of speai*s, bottles instead of battle- 
axes. But the Aiiglo-Saxon custonli of four meals, 
in the day, i^as alteretl to two ; and Robert de 
Wellent, 4he prime-minister and favourite of Henry 
I., used his endeavours to reduce them to one. 
The ' principal of these, the dinner, was at 9 
o'clock in the morning, and the supper at 5 in the 
afternoon ; in which there appears to have been 
sometimes a great variety of dishes; since Wil- 
liam de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, is said to 
bave hkd at his table, all the sorts of beasts that 
roam on the land, of fishes that swim in the water, 
jbnd 6f birds that fly in the air, an<l there were also 
many of which *the composition is now unknown. 
The most esteemed kind of bread, was a sort of 
ginger bread called *• peppered bread ; " but was- 
tel bread and simnel caJces were part of the al- 
lowance of the King of Scots when in England, 
^ivhence it is concluded that they were made of 
the finest ibeal. The wine of this period is sup- 
posed to have been principally brought from 
France, though some sorts, like Rhenish, were also 
made in England ; and there were also in use se- 
veral sorts of other liquors, composed of honey/ 
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spioesy or the jaice of mnlberriefl, named hypoenft 
pigment, daret, and morat. There were likewise 
cyder, perry, and ale. 

The Norman period was characterised by a 
kind of gross hospitality and indiscriminate ch^ 
rity, which, in many instances, corered the despo* 
tism of the Barons ; and, in general, Uiey were 
composed of the most opposite qualities. They 
were acutely discerning, but ignorant and credifr- 
loQs ; honourably brare, though atrociously anel.} 
respectful to the fair sex even to adoration, yet 
bmtally licentious to individuals ; and effeminate 
in their dress and manners, whilst capable ef 
undergoing the greatest fatigues. The Crusades^ 
however,, introduced a spirit of Asiatic luxury and 
softness, with such a passion for splendid habits^ 
that, a short time after this period, when Sir Jcte 
Arundel was setting out on an expedition against 
France^ he had 52 new suits of apparel of cloth of 
gold or tissue. 

Another effect of these religious expeditions, 
which, in treating of the Anglo-Norman period, 
should not be omitted, was Uiat extreme hatred 
and cruelty towards the Jews, which was so re- 
markable a feature in the manners and ^polity of 
the thirteenth century, and from which none of 
the English in the middle ages were free. Many 
unhappy instances are on record of their oppres- 
sion, immaise sums being levied on them for 
permission to remain in England : and Henry IIL 
actually sold them for a term of years to his half- 
brother, Richard, King of the Romans. As it 
was anciently considered unlawful for Chxistians 
to take usury, interest was received only by the 
Jews, who, however, were not less bated an^ 
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ipi^mied, oh account of that yery privilege. A 
«eparMe tiieasury, called the Exchequer of the 
Jews, was established for receiving the revenue 
arising from tlieni, consisting of 6ne8 for law pro- 
eeedhigs and ndisdemeanours, ransoms, composi- 
tions, &C. which they paid for having the King's 
benevolence, license to trade, &c» Tlicy also 
paid some of the nobles and ecclesiastics for pro- 
t^tt^n, since the Prior of Dunstable p/otected - 
many Jews, each paying him two silver spoon» 
every year ; and even the livings of the clergy 
W«re sometimes mortgaged to them. The enor^ 
mous' suras which they disbursed at different 
persadsy show that they had amassed ccmsiderabh) 
w^ealtb, by the money-transactions which they 
elSikeMed all over England ; for, being a very nu- 
itlerons body, they were settled in almost all the 
.prkic^)al towns of the kingdom, and they had 
paid to the Cfown^ between 1265 and 1273, the 
sura of 4^0,000/. 158. 4d. King Edward L, 
however, at last determined on wholly abolishing 
Qstiry ; and aa Act ealled the Statute of Judaism, 
Was passed in 1289, by which it was entirely 
jprohibited in England, and thia Jews, though not 
fovmally banisb^^d, left the kingdom to the number 
df 15,060. By virtue of the King's writs of safe con- 
duct through the country, they assembled in London, 
wbero some of the richest of them embarked, with 
theil: treasure^ on board a vessel of great burthen, and 
nili^ down the Thames to Queenborough. The 
tiMBter of the ship, a man yet worse than the most 
umirious of his passengers, entered into a conspira- 
ey with his mariners to destroy them : and casting 
anchor, remained so until the vessel was dry a- 
ipKMttdat ebb-tide. The Jews wer^ ^en invited ^o* 
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go on ifthore with die Captain ; bat wlien %li^ Irtd 
landed, he attentively watched the flowing of die 
water, and regained his ehip by a rope, whilst the 
nnaospectiog Hebrews perished in the waters. 
The captain, and all concerned in, or consenting 
to this detestable act, were afterwards tried ana 
executed for it, by the Jnstices of the Circuit; 
bnt the whole kingdom granted that tax called a 
fifteenth to Edward I. for his banishment of winy 
and the Jews from Bbgland. 

2. Thiriem^ Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen* 
luriev— The commerce of England began now 
to be extended, by a treaty of amity and trader 
made between Henry III. and Hacho, King ^ 
Norway, in 1217. He applied for it throngh aa 
abbot, and it appears to have been the first made 
between this nation and any Northern power. 
About 1246, an association of merchants, called 
the Brotherhood of Thomas-a-Becket, begsn to 
tradA with Brabant ; and in 1266, Henry III. 
granted to Hamburgh, &c the privilege of im- 
porting also, as a society of merebants, goods 
into England, at a moderate duty. The reason 
is uncertain, though it has been farmed that it 
was allowed for service done against France. 
The imports of wine into England, now appeaia 
to have been considerable. Wine guagers were 
appointed to many English ports in 1272, and a 
new gnage-duty was levied on wines, at the rate 
of one penny per ton : after which the retnitis 
were 3799 tons at London, 3147 at Southampton 
and Portsmouth, and 1900 at Sandwich. Towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, the Sovereigns 
of England appear to have asserted that power of 
the Flag and Fishery, as it was caDeci, which the 
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Datcb 80 mvch dSapnled nearly four bandred 
years after, in 1295, appears the first protection 
granted to foreign fishermen by the Kings of this 
country : and the custos of the Eastern seas, and 
the bailiiHi of Yamiondi, are directed not to injure 
the fishers of Holland. The national commerce 
coatinued also to increase, by the company of 
Merchant>adyeBtiireT8 being established in 1296, 
when, they commenced a regular trade in the wooU 
len manufacture of the country. There was, bown 
«Yer,. a very dishonest practicoL earned on in the 
port of London, which justly occasioned consider^ 
ab)e complaints-^that of makings ftMreigaers liable 
to arrest for debts contraeted by other foreignenii 
A^ this cQstom continued for some time, it watf 
letf^ted upon tbe English by their ships bmg 
Bometimea detained in foreign ports, to answer for 
the crimes committed by the crews of other tob- 
aels.. The statute of Magna Cbarta waa nuek 
nvme honourable towards mercbaBtt-stvangem im 
England, smce it provided that they should have 
aecnrity in coming to England, in departing, and 
in remaining and trayelling therein ; witb freedom 
from all unjust tolls^ and even, in the event of a 
war, their goods and property were to be in se- 
curity, until it should be known how the English 
merdbants were treated in the hostile country, un- 
lesa they had been previously publicly prohibited. 
. The ancient law instituted by i^lfred concerning 
foreign merchants, limited them to a residence of 
forty days in England at the four lairs ; and it 
was not until the national commerce had consider- 
ably increased, that they were treated with the 
liberal spirit of Magna Chaita. In 1331, Ed- 
ward |II. commenced the execution of a system * 
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which gnMlanlly eetabKabed the nennCKtite i€ 
eblh in Ent^laml, by |H:a|ecting and encourag^Uig 
•uch Flemish men as would aeUle in his r^hn» 
$nd teadi the art of weaving* At this period the 
people of Flaadere were disocmtented with their 
Earl, and in the same year 70 £Eunilie8 of mana-» 
foctvrera left the Low Coiuitriesi and came hither 
OB the King 8 invitation. It was ako to preserve 
this onanuiBCturey that, in 1338, the l^ing prohi-> 
bited the exportation of English rams ; bnt thoog^^ 
in the following year^ several Looms were set np 
at Bristol, the people of Londmi had always an 
inherent dislike to the Flemings, whom they oflteii 
insulted, though they were always steadily pro* 
tected by the King« The importance of the £ng?> 
lish commerce in 1354, may be estimated by m 
record in the Exdiequer, whidi shows that 'die 
baknee of trade in favour of Engiand then a^ 
mounted to 765,644/. in modem money. TheDs 
were, notwithstanding, several restraints on trade; 
aa in 1363, a statute enacted that merehanta, 
fsadesmen, and handicrafts, were to select sonae 
one occupation, and follow no other, though this 
law. was in , grea(t part repealed in the foUounng 
year. In 1377, ako, Richard XL complied with 
the desire of the men of London, and prohibited 
foreiga merchants from being housekeepers in» or 
freemen of the dty ; but in the next year this or* 
diaance was recalled. Wine still appeaihs to have 
been one oi the most important articlea of Engliak 
trade; though, in 1352, only three taverns ia 
London were licensed to sell sweet wines : one 
being in Cheap, another in Walbrook, and a diird 
in Lombard Streets In 1372, two hdndred £i^'- 
lish ships were at one time waiting in the port of 
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fiowdeaax to iie laden with wine ; and Kingatoii'* 
on- Hull traded in the same year with Prussia,,. 
by the Baltic Sea, King £dward permitting each 
ahip to cany four pipes of Rhenish wioe, provided 
they hroi^ht back bow-stares in return, for the en- 
couragement of arcfaersy and support of the English 
army. In opposing any branch of commerce, 
which seemed to interfere with the privileges o^ 
the city of London, the lower order of ciiizena 
always appear to have been particularly prosnpl 
9BDui snfl|>icious ; and beside their continual alterca« 
tions with the Flen^ings^ in 1379, they procured 
the murder of a foreign merchant, whom Edward 
bad encouraged to atore rich war^ and spices u\ 
Southampton Castle ; by which the kingdom los^ 
a valuable and newly-projected branch of eom^ 
VMTce. A ourions notice of articles expected f^m^ 
England in the fourteenth century, for the use of 
the Pope and the Duke of Bretagne, will show in 
what article the nation excelled, and properl^^ 
close the review of ita trade at this period. Foi 
the former, in 1382 were sent out many garawnt^ . 
lined with beaver skin ; many knives, pewter ware, 
alabaster images of holy personi^s, &c. all which 
were protected by the King's license to th^ 
Pope's collector, and paid no duty. To the Duke 
of Bretagne, in 1393 were sent, with other goods, 
two pairs of tri^, nine pun of bottles, and 132 
pounds of sugar. Whilst the English commerce 
was in its infoncy, and even during the fifteenth 
century, it was frequently carried on in so rude a 
manner, that its merchants might almost have been 
mistaken for pu^tes; whilst trading foreignera 
were too often ungenerously treated on land. Twa 

vox. II. 2 A / 
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Companiefi of the latter were, however, estobBsh- 
ed at London, entitled Merchants of ihe Stflyvd 
and Staple, which, in 14*58, paid the enormons a- 
monnt of 68,000/. to the customs. This svm 
contained nearly the valne of 136,000iL in ailver; 
and, eonipated in modem money, would furnish a 
Tery respectable view of the trade on which it was 
levied. Bat the native association already men- 
tioned, called the Brotherhood of St Thomas ^ 
Becket, was still existing and successfol ; and be- 
hig composed of English and Irish merchants, was 
so mndi encouraged by succeeding Sovereigns, 
that at length it gradually undermined the fbreigh- 
to. Notwithstanding the hostile character of the 
ftfteenth century, commerce on tiie whole may be 
Mod to have flourished, and the merchant vessels 
«f England increased. Newcastle had ships worth 
10001. captured in the Baltic, and Hull complain- 
^ of the loss of valuable merchantmen. Edward 
IV., too, seized from one trader] alone, William 
Canning of Bristol, several vessels to the amount 
6f 2470 tons ; one of which was 900 tons, an- 
other 500, and another 400. It does not appear, 
however, that ships of any very great capacity, 
were constructed in England or Scotland, horn 
tiie praises which are bestowed on James Ken- 
nedy, Archbishop of St Andrews, for constructing 
a large vessel, called the Bishop's Barge; and 
John Taviner of Hull, was endowed with several 

grlvileges by Henry VI. in 1449, because he 
ad built a ship as large as a great carrack. 
Hie chief commerce of tiiis peri6d, seems 
to have been with Holland and Flanders, where 
a number of English merdiants were residing ; to 
whom, in 1406,' a charter of incorporation 
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iDBiBtedi similar to tbftt which the Brotherhood qf 
St Thomas a Becket had received ia 1402« There 
also appears to iiave been an intercourse with Ge^ 
Qqa, whence were exported cotton, rock-allunif 
and gold, in Vetum for English wool and woollen 
cloths of all colours : and the commodities of Ve- 
nice and Tuscany were, sweet wines» groceries* 
spices, and apes and marmosets* 

By this time the endearours of Edward III^ 
to rival the Flemings in their woollen manu&c- 
ture, had in a great d^ree proved successful ; and 
the tradesmen of London were not deficient in an 
^tive spirit of enterprise.^ The States of Eurppei 
began to be desirous, of possessing . the English 
cloths; yet the whole of the wool produced hj 
the nation could not yet be used, and great quan- 
tities of it were still sold to foreigners. In 1413, 
London exported to Morocco as much as amount* 
fd to 24,000/. ; but the vessels, from their valu"* 

gle hiding, were seized by the Genocuse, for ^hich 
enry V. granted reprisals. To show how. great- 
ly the. wool of England was esteemed abroad, it 
ioay be mentioned, that in 1464, .twenty ewes 
and five rams were sent to Ca8til^, by the ELing's 
license, from the Cotswold Hills in Gloucester- 
shire ; from which it is said, have been descended^ 
idl the sheep which produce the fine wool of 
Spain. It is probable, that this relation is exagr 
gerated, though the English sheep might be use- 
ful in improving the breed. Many acts, however, 
were passed, to confine the transportation of the 
English wool to Calais ; but Sir Robert Cottmi 
observes, that for money, the Kings would often 
grant licenses to extend its exportation, as, in 
1470, in consideration of I2,000/L borrowed by 
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Edward IV., several mercliimts Wore permitted to* 
miss Calms, ami carry their wool to the Mediter-' 
raneati ports. Thera appears to hove l)een little or 
no linen at this period made in England, since, in 
H22, the Dnke of Bedford, then Regent of France, 
endeavoured to persuade the Norman Parliament 
of the great advanti^s to he gained by sending 
the linen of Normandy in exchange for the Eng- 
Ufllt lead, t^ool, Sec, It is probable, as in a for- 
mer instance, that a fist of articles licensed by 
Henry VI. in 1428, to be exported to the King of 
Pbrtngal, contains sonie of the best productions of 
thSa country at the time. Six silver cases, gilt ; two 
l^ieces of scarlet woollen ; one piece of sanguine 
dfed in grain ; two pieces of mustyro devilkrs, an 
ii^rior kind of velvet ; two thousand veflMlsof Aiix- 
ed metal, consisting of plates, dishes, basons, he. 

The alterations of the national coin in the four- 
teenth century, were not considerable ; for though' 
[gome chatages were made by E<lwa^d III. in t^e 
sihrer, no new species was added. In 1344, how- 
ever, he struck golden florins of 6s. with halves 
and quarters ; but finding these pieces too high, 
He recalled them, and coined the gold noble at 
^. 8d. The art of coinage, however, was still in 
a yery imperfect state, being effected by a hatn- 
ilier, after the metal had been cast into plates or 
long thin bars, marked into circles and ctit by 
shears. The silver pieces were blanched by boil- 
ing. There were no remarkable changes in the 
English coin of. the fifteenth century ; but Henry 
IV. ordained that a standard pound of gold should 
make 4d nobles, and that a sort of base money 
called galley- halfpence, should no longer be payable 
to the '^ great deceit of the people* " Henry V. di- 
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i«cted that 50 nobles flhoold be coined out of the 
ppnndy and probiluted other base pieces called the 
Siiskin and Dotkin. Henry VI. made the stand- 
ard pound of gold to produce 45 rials, of lOs. each ; 
^dwfurd iy..n|ade his gold into angels of 6s. 8d. 
each, though worth about 15s. of modem money; - 
and die reign of Richard HI. was so short, that hardly 
any coin was produced or issued in the course of it. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, saw the 
townameiit in Its greatest lustre, and its encou- 
ragement was probably in consequence of the effect 
which it had, upon the French and English nobi- 
lity. It was therefore patronised by the Sore- 
reigns, as an important military spectacle, though 
its expense was always very considerable, and its 
danger great. This exhibition, is recorded by 
Itnighton the historian, to have particularly, though 
unhappily, allured the female sex, dissipating their 
fortunes, and often ruming their reputations. The 
chase and other field-sports^ still continued to en- 
gage the higher ranks of society, whilst the mfe- ' 
rior were attracted by those already referred to ; 
but in 1363, a proclamation from Edward H* 
recommends them to apply themselves to archery, 
instead of '^ spending their time in throwing stones, 
wood, or iron ; in playing at hand-ball, foot-ball, 
o>r club-ball ; in bull-baiting and cock-fighting, or 
in more useless and dishonest games. " The re- 
%iou8 plays of Mysteries and Miracles, already 
mentioned, were the only dramatic amusements of 
the time. They were written in verse by the 
monks, who were also frequently the actors ; but 
they were sometimes exhibited under the name of 
pageants, on certain festivals of the church> by 
2 a 2 
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flOine of tlie inccNporated trades Of the ancient 
English cities, especially Coventry and Chester. 
8ome of these performances hv^e been printed, as 
a most mteresting acoonat of the latter by J. H. 
Markland, Esq., privately edited for the Rox- 
burghe Club ; and a Dissertation an ^pageants 
or mysteries anciently perfbrTjM at Coventry ^ by 
Mt Thomas Sharps Covent. 1825, 4to. nTbcpe 
were also Moralities, or serious reflections on hu- 
man life in verse, which were generally extremdy 
dull, and were probably but seldom understood. 
That there were entertainments, however, of a 
inore diverting kind, is ascertained from the num- 
bers of minstrels and jongleurs, retained and en- 
couraged by the great. At the weddmg of Prince 
Robert of France, at Compeigne, in 1237, some 
df them danced on ropes, and others rode on oxen 
dressed in scarlet, sounding their horns at the ap- 
proach of every dish. In 1332, a company of men 
was ordered to be whipped through London, for 
apreading slanderous reports in ale-houses. These 
are supposed to have been Mummers, a species of 
dramatic performers, often of the lowest and most 
scurrilous kind, who always went about masked, were 
lawless and profligate, and were at length proscribed 
by a statute in 1511. There were but few very re- 
iKkarkable changes in the. sports and pastimes of the 
fifteenth century, since those engaged in by the gretit, 
were piincipally the tournament, hunting, and 
hawking, though the latter appears to have been 
used by inferior persons — in consequence, perhaps, 
of that provision in the Forest Charter which al- 
lows that every freeman may keep hawks, falcons, 
&c. in his own woods. The wake, or wakeing, a 
fiEiTonrite religious amusement of the commonaltyi 
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was totally abolished by the pious Henry VI., on 
account of its great abuses. ' It consisted of a fes- 
tival held in honour of the Church's- patron-saiuti 
beginning on the eve before the hohday ; and was 
originally celebrated by the people coming to 
church with lighted tapers, and performing their 
devotions, tix^inffVtie whole night. Tliese c'4i re- 
monies were also called in Latin, Vigils ; but they 
at length became peivertod with siiigiug, danciug, 
playing on harps and pipes, and, at the time of 
their suppression, wei^e corrupted by positivo crime. 
The proclamations for inducing the common peo- 
ple to pi'actise archery, and avoid all unlawful 
games, were still vtunly continued ; and running, 
leaping, throwing the quoit, wrestling, and the se- 
veral game's of ball, still prevailed. The stage re- 
lAfiained in the same state as before ; but one new 
pl^itime was probably introduced into England in 
th^ fifteenth century, since, in 1453, a statute was 
{Missed, prohibiting the importation of playing cards 
lifom France. This was enacted on behalf of the 
London card-makers. It may be remarked, that 
the desire of seeing strange sights is no very novel 
feature in the people of England. Matthew Paris, 
at 'a much earlier period, speaks of a monk wlio 
fell into a pit in running to see' a whale ; and the 
old English Chronicles . are particular in i^Ating, 
thiat whenever a monstrous birth^ or strange fish 
appeared, it was exhibited to the King. In the 
fifteenth century, a dwarf Turk, forty years old, 
was thought worthy of being shown to Edwaid 
IV.; whom he told, that " he h'^id hadde chyldren 
as hygh and as lykely as the Kyngc hymselfe. " 
In closing these notices of the more ancient Eng- 
lish sports aad amtUBementSi it is cuiious to re- 
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mark, that moat of the paatiines of children brfV 
rematned unchanged, from a very high an^qni^ 
in this nation, and may in genexal be traced to a 
classical period for their origin. 

Hie passion for feasting had so greatly increased 
in England in the fourteenth century, that a se- 
▼ere law was enacted by Edwayyl UL, to restrain 
certain ranks to proportionable banquets. He 
himself, hOwerer, gave an entertainment at the 
marriage of his son Lionel, Duke of Clarence, to 
\ioIentis of Milan, wherein there were thirty 
counes, and the fragments of the table fed a thou- 
sand persons. The art of cookery, now re« 
quired considerable skiU; and the making of blanc- 
manger, tarts, pies, boiling of chickens, preparing 
of mortresses, or rich soups, made of liie brawn 
of capons, with all the other ordinary duties of a 
' cook, are to be found in the works of this period. 
^* The wines, " according to the phrase then used^ 
s^ified another ancient luxury, and cimsisted of 
a collation of spiced liquors and delicate cakes, 
taken by persons of rank or fashion just before 
retiring to rest. Tlie liquors of the time, were 
principally Galengale, or sweet Cyprus wines, hip- 
pocras, or spiced wine strained ; vemage and miJ- 
▼asie, Greek wines ; pigment, already described^ 
muscadel, wine smelling of perfumes; wines of 
Rochelle and Antioch; clary, wine mixed*with 
honey and spices, &c. Spices, such as cloyes, 
cinnamon, grains of paradise, ginger, and othersy 
were eaten as confections for a dessert, and the 
dinner-hour of this period is still supposed to have 
been nine o'clock in the morning. The fifteenth 
century was also characterized by a continuance 
and even increase of the costly custom of ban- 
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<Jieting, at least in the entertainments of Kings 
antf 'pei*son8 of distinction. The cost and splen- 
donr of their feasts were increased by dull de- 
vices for the table, called subtleties, made of paste, 
jellyj or blanc-maiiger, placed in the middle of the 
board, with labels describing them in verse. Tho 
names and composition of several of the most fa* 
inous dishes of this period, may be consulted in Dr 
Samuel Pegge's very curious Form of' Cury^ or a 
Roll of English Cookery ^ compiled ahotU the year 
1390, by die Master- Cooks of Richard IL Lond. 
i780j 8vo. Many pai'ticulars of the ancient feasts 
of England are preserved in the numerous volumes 
df old chronicles and annals, especially, in Fabyan, 
Hall, Holinshed, &c. A very famous dish, at the 
more splendid entertainments, was that called the- 
** peaicoek enhakyll ; " the receipt for dressing 
of which directed^ that, '^ for a feast royal, pea- 
cocks shall be dight in this manner. Take and 
flay off the skin, with the feathery, tail, and the 
Beck and head thereon ; then take, the skin, and 
all the' feathers, and lay it on a table abroad, and 
strew thereon ground cum n in ; then take the 
peacock, and roast him and baste him with raw 
yolks of eggs ; and, when he is roasted, take hiui 
6ff and let him' cool awhile, and talie and sew hinx 
ip' his skin, and gild his comb, and so serve him 
forth with the last course. " The same curious 
ancient manuscript whence the foregoing was ex- 
tracted, the orthography being modernised, also 
contains several orders concerning the dishes pro-, 
per for different degrees of persons ; as " cronies, 
parboiled, or else mbbits, for they are better for a 
lord;*' and ^* for a great lord, take squirrels, for 
diey are better than conies ; " ^' a whole chicken 
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Kw a lord ; " '' MTeii mackrel in a dkh» widi a 
dragge of fine sugary *' which is also a dish fw a 
lord ; when a pig fa roasted, ** lay overthwart 
him always one bar of silrer foil and another of 
gold, and sertre him all whole at the board of a 
lord, " &C. With all this raagnificeneey howoTer, 
kniv^ss only were used at the greatest tcJiIeSy since 
forks were not bronght otit of Italy, and adopted 
in England, until about 1614; but, in the fioniliea 
of nobles and great personages, it was always cua* 
ternary to have a carver, whose duty was to ba 
]torfo9med with great ceremony, according to the 
dishes before him, and the rank of the guests* 
The main feature of the ordinary baronial ItFing^ 
howeyer, was a gross hospitality, as in the instanoa 
of the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, in whose 
household six oxen were eaten for breakfast. It was 
customary in the greater mansions, to have tba 
long and stout oaken table well covered with large 
joints of meat, or by abundance of poultry, game» 
fish, wild fowl, &c Through the greatest part of 
the year, the provision was chiefly salt| as the 
imperfect system of farming, now practised, would 
not secure the cattle being fed in winter. On this 
accounty the manufacture of salt became an im- 
portant consideration to England ; and, therefore^ 
Henry YI. invited, and promised hie protection ta 
John de Sheidame, a^^entleman of Zealand, with 
sixty others, if they would visit England and teach 
the art of making salt. But to return to the ban* 
quets of England in the fifteenth century. A side 
table was appropriated to wine and ale, which 
were supplied to the guests in wooden or pewter 
goblets, and in the middle of the principal board 
stood a lai^ vessel of silver, holding sall^ the 
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Ath^ above which, bidicated the rank or reputa- 
tfon of the gnest. The general hoar of breakfast 
about this time, with the nobility, whose meals 
were considerably eariier than those of tradesmen, 
yeomen, &c was seven, dinner was served at ieup 
and commonly lasted three honrs ; supper follow- 
ed St four, and the liveries or collations followedi 
at nine in the evening. The finst meal, even of 
^he lord and his lady, at their private table, was 
frequently herrings, beer, wine, and salt fish ; and 
their last oonsbted of a gallon of beer,^ with a 
qimrt of warm wine mixed with spice. Ilie richer 
.^ei^, however, often ' lived on more luxmious 
aad delicate fare, Ae officis of principal cook in 
the larger monasteries, being conferred only, on a 
%v^odier, who had well studied his art Lawrence 
Charters, who was cook to Croyland abbey, is re- 
corded with honour in the annals of that foundar 
tion, for ^vmg, at his own charge, provided the 
noidES with almond milk on fish days, at the en* 
ennons expense of 401 A stattite is also qoolh 
ed, fimr enforcing an equitable distributimi t>f ll 
wi& fine bread and honey. 
' The various and absurd style of dress, whidi 
eharacterized the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, was alike censured by the satirists of the 
^nes, and by the Papal bulls, decrees of councils^ 
and declamations of the clergy ; especially the £bi^ 
i^ion of long pointed shoes, called Crackowes, 
which was assailed for three centuries without 
success. The beaux of this time, frequently had 
them cut on the front with the rich tracery of a 
diurch window, and the points fastened to hBi 
knees by gold or aHver chains. Their habits, also, 
were equally gay and fantastical, consistbg of dif- 
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ferently-coloured bote for eidi kg, with Ami 
breechcB, exU'emely tight^ ami hardly reaching t^ 
the middle of tlie thighs ; and a coat alao paxtyr 
coloured. The heard waa worn long, and the 
head was embroidered with figures of animals, &6. 
wliich buttoned beneath the chest, being some)- 
timfis decorated with gold and priecious st^ne^ 
The habits of the females likewise consisted of 
party-coloured tunics ; very short luippes, or Up- 
pets ; remarkably small caps, fastened oa witb 
cords ; girdles ornamented with gold and silv^- 
and short swords, like daggers, hung before the 
stomach. The fifteenth century, earned the £nr 

§lish dress to a still greatei: degree of ahsnrditj^ 
\ie most remarkable feature of which was, tha^ 
jackets were worn so short as to call forth a star 
tttte in i 463, ordering them to be worn a certaip 
length behind. The former follies were also coi^ 
tinned, and the beaux of the time wore sometime^ 
a boot on one leg, and a stocking on the otbeif. 
In winter was added a laige mantle, with, wliat 
were called side and long sleeyes, which hung 
down to the gi'ound, and, as a poet of the period 
remai'ked, licked up the dirt of the atreel^s whether 
it were wet or dry. The borders of this habi^ 
were frequently embroidered with .verses of Lap 
tm, hymns or psalms in gold, and the gannen|t 
itself, was sometimes of red silk bordered with 
white. The female dress had likewise increased in 
absmdity, though its principal follies were 
brought from France; as the fashionable gaxr 
ments called a git, a hacqueton, a gai'berdine, a che*> 
vesail, &c. The head-dresses, in particular, were 
worn so immoderately high and broad, that in 
1416, when Isabel of Bavaria kept her court at 
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Vmdismimf the doon of all the state apartmeats 
were raised and widened, that the head-dresses of 
the Queen and her ladies, might have room to en- 
ter. The fabric was supported by a horn on each 
side, and from the top of each was suspended a 
silken streamer, which sometimes fluttered in the 
wind, and sometimes crossed the breast, andVaB 
tied to the arm. The mustytd devyllers, or moiti^ 
de Telours, a kind of inferior yelret, ah«ady men- 
tioned, was a fairoiuit^ stuff used for the fennle 
gowns of this century, and a foyourite dye was 
called grenouilli^re, or fiog-colour. 
. The wan and infernal contentioBs of (he Bt- 
ieenth ceatary, piodnced but little improTemente 
ift the manners and morals of England ; though it 
could not justly be accused of idiumanity, since, 
in the domestic feuds, the leaders only were cap- 
tured, slain, and executed, whikt tJieir misguided 
followers reoeiired quarter. Still, however, the 
nation seams to have possessed much of a lioen- 
tioiis and lerocious character ; and there are nn- 
nyeiOHS instances of females defending fo rtresse s, 
and committing the most courageous and sanguin- 
ary actions in the discords of the times. The na- 
tional animosity had also another evil consequence, 
lor, in the early part of the reign of Edward IV., 
the whole number of Peers attending in Parlia- 
ment amounted to one Duke, four Earls, one Vis- 
count, and twenty-nine Banms. 
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CHAPTER in. 

7ROM THB 8IXTBXNTH TO THE BiGHTEBNTH 
CBMTUBY. 

The liberal declaration of Henry VII., m a oora- 
miflBion issued to his Almoner in 1486, shows that 
wise Sovereign to hare been a true friend to com- 
mercial intercourse, whikt, at the same time, he 
-perfectly understood its value. Despatched to 
Naples to establish a treaty of national traffic, the 
'King observes to him in his instructions, << the 
earth b^g the common paient of us idl, what 
•can be miH« desirable and praise-worthy, than, by 
means of commerce, to communicate hervarioos 
productions to all her children ?•" Even the fitat 
year of this King, 1485, evinced his desire of ex- 
tending the trade of his kingdom, although it was 
by those ungenerous principles, upon which the 
ancient commerce of Englan<i was too often found- 
' ed,*-4he establishment of a monopoly : since he 
framed a navigation act, to prevent the importation 
of Guienne or Gascoigne wines, in any other ships 
than those of his own subjects. It may also be 
remarked, in noticing this ordinance, that the ves- 
sels of the Welsh are mentioned in it, for the first 
time. As pradence, however, was one of the 
predominant features of this monarch, which mads 
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iHin eztmnely CMtioos of partakbg in any es« 
penriye scheme^ he delayed acceding to, the pro* 
posal of Biutholomeo, the brother of Christopher 
Colnmbasi to patronise his purposed discovery of 
America. It is, notwithstanding, bdieyed, that 
at the time when the navigator sailed under the 
protection of Ferdinand of Spain, Henry was ao^ 
tnaliy ready to have encouraged his design* It is 
worth noticing, that Englimd was indebted to the 
same Bartholomeo for the first geographical mape 
and charts, which he had introduced here in 14i88« 
But, daring the early part of the sixteenth ceiH 
tory, thon^ the commerce of England had been 
both eocowBged and incroased, the FlemiuuB, lAm 
were sealed at their Stilyard, or Stapel £b£^ OK 
Marthouse, on the banks of the Thames, engro8a% 
ed the greater part of its actual trade. They 
.bought the goods of Engluid, and distributed then 
over the continent; and the last century had closed 
with aspects favourable only to their . interests.' 
The pMrty of the fietttiow Dukeiiad excited much 
discontent in England;' and, iu :re?enge for the 
encouragement which he had received from Mar* 
garet, Dutchess of Burgundy, Henry VII. had pro*. 
Inbited all interooorse with Flanden, and the. im- 
portation of Fiembh wares ; which was answered 
by a similar restriction from Maximilian, King of 
the Romans, and his son, the Ardidoke Philip. 
The English merchants had therefore no other 
mart for their goods than Calais ; wbidi so de- 
creased their credit and property, as greatly to re* 
dace their fortunes, and render even their very 
continuance extremely doubtful. The Flenush 
merchants, on the contrary, though settled and 
protected in England, did not consider themselves 



Wand by thk embargo* smI tlBI ocmtinmd to 
Iraife widi their own coiuitriM» 8iip{^7iiig all wliidr 
kad been hitherto farnisfaad by tie dtneiia of 
Loadon. This, m might be ezpocledy excited all 
ikoee Jaelii^Ka of envy and dislikei which the cirie 
tsadeia, held towardathe foreign ones ; and aa dia 
•emurts Mw their own faQ, in that of their naater^ 
it freqnantly broke forth in acts of open revenge* 
The munberof Bamiaga settled at Londani^ ianid 
tahaxra been npfward^ of 15,000 ; bat thongh they 
fireqnently experieneed inanlt or fkknder, tbeor 
ehacaeter, appears to have been of that peaoefel 
Und, which is the best adapted for the astablisfa- 
■Mit of oammamal iatareaarsa aad pfoaperity* 
And parhi^ it anay he attributed to ihe wanos 
diipasitioB of the EagHsh, easbittered aa it then 
nra% by the distresses and privatioBs of alongeowrae 
of eiTil war> that tha atfesaspts of Henry to extend 
Aa trade of hia realai to distant caoBtrieSy was fol* 
laspod by no batter sneeess. It is piohaUa, thai 
his sal^ta and hb hmd, wwe neither safe nar da" 
sirable for traffie; bat in hia fimt year, 1486» in a 
treaty with Fkwaiiee, he gianta a safe cendnet la 
sach merchaots aa will fiait the porls^ &c.of Eag^ 
land. Kia^ Henry most have been sensiUey that 
gaeat exertions were required to re-estaUish aa 
imeroonrse of this nature ; aad therefoie, it was 
perhaps equally to encouiage the ceBuaeice which 
he wished to revive, aa to accumulate that wealtb 
of winch be was so fond, that Jie himself became 
tha owner of several merchant diips ; by which, 
however, he gakad eoasideiaUe profit, and ^U 
vanoed the latorests of navigation. In 1404, thia 
long abo attempted that iaiportaat, bat akiNiat 
hopeless design, of ledneing the nationid WNghls 
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and meisiires to one staddttrdy wbSth. ako iMd 
formed one of the enaetments of Magna Charta;^ 
Im^ as all attempts of this kind, however excellent 
and well considered, haye experienced a gradaidy^ 
bat complete failare, the extreme improbability o^ 
eifeetbg it is. too plainly intimated. . • * 

Though the interests and nature of commevcet 
were peiimps neither so well understood nor sup** 
ported by Henry VIIL as by his fath^, it 19 yel 
likely that he was desirous for its prosperity. Hxf 
UH>k the course, however, <^ monopolies ; grantiog 
the petUions oJF Bridport, and of the towns <^ 
WorGesterahire, by which adjac^it hamlets, wera 
IHwhibited by Act of Parliament from makings 
mpes or cables : and the people of the country, not 
residing in five towns which were specified, woe 
prohibited from making or selling cloth, &c. But 
at the same time. Us reign produced many atatutev 
in favour of navigation, great encouragenent to 
naval adventurers, and many improvements in ^er 
harbours of the kingdom. Thus, those of Scar- 
borough, Southampton, &c. were widened, uod 
deepoied ; and upwards of 60,000/. were expend* 
ed on that of Dover alone: whilst wears and 
filioals were removed, and rivers and ooaats pro- 
tected by new forts ; the merit of all which, as it 
has been well observed, must be attributed to the* 
King'hinMielf, since his authority over his Flailia* 
raents was never yet either doubted or denied. 
One of the best of his naval improvements, also, 
e»stB to the present day, unabated in its utilityi 
tliough vastly improved in its powers,— *the Cw* 
p^ation of the Holy Trinity, to which he gave 
its fint Royal Charter, daiied May 20th 1514* 

2 s 2 
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TlnB MBOdatkm of mariiien, iiowerer, bftd existed 
wilder Hmiry Vll., for the piloting of all yemeh^ 
M well private ships, as those belonging %9 the 
e tei wn ; but the patent gave it power over all 
Urn ^hipping of England, and Elisabeth committed 
to its care all the bnoys and beacons of the sea, 
aftd iCs eoasts. To Henry VIII. likewise belongs, 
the eatablishnient of Conmissionen of the Navy, 
and of Doeks, Storehouses, kc. at Deptford and 
Woolwich. 

Henry VII. was the first English King who 
omned golden sovereigns of 42 ehillings, and half 
sorereigns in proportion. His money was im« 
proved, by having a profile with some Hkeness to 
the King, the full-fiuM» which was previonsly used 
being a very imperfect delineation : a drde was 
also added on the ontstde of each piece, to prevent 
the practice of clipping. The eoins of this mo- 
iwrdi are of the trae standard value, but Hemry 
Vill, towards the end of his reign, began to de- 
bdso his cmrrent money ; and in 1545 his silver 
had one half alloy, whilst at his death, the nomi- 
nal ponnd was worth only 9b. S|d. To remedy 
this, it was called in by Edtvard VI. ; and Qneen 
Mary, finding the nation in want of coin, iseaed 
some piecefi of silver currency as they stood be- 
fore tlie debasement. 

It was doabtless the desire of Qneen EKMbedi, 
to encourage the cmnmeroe and navigadon of 
England, though her permission of monopolies was 
contrary to her intended purpose. The spirit of 
her age, was also greatly inclined towards naval 
enterprises; and beside the military expeditioBS 
against the^ Spaniards, many attempts were nrade 
for maritime diseovaries ; and many new branches 
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of oottnneroe were opened by EngkoMl. Sir 
MartiD Frobtsher, wideitook three yoyages to dw- 
co^er a noith-weet pasrage, begianing in 1$76 ; 
but tfaoogfa they were all immicGeasfQ], the aacn- 
gator Davie made a new attempt ia 1585, aad 
dkco¥ered the Straite wfaidi aie knovm by. hia 
saaae. In 16e0, the Queen granted the irat pa- 
tent to the East India Company) the stoek «f 
which aseociation amomtftd to 72,OQOi. With 
this, four ebipe were fitted out, under .the coa»- 
nand of Captain James Lancaster, an emineBt 
navigator of diis period: the adventare proned 
Sttceeflsfu), the ships returned with a rich ladug^ 
and the company was establialied. A jCommnM* 
cation with Muscovy had been opened in the 
wign of Qbeen Mary, by the discovery of the 
passage to Archangel; though, until 1569, the 
commerce to that country, was not of any vMy 
rreat extent. EHzabeth, however, obtained from 
Mm Basilides, the Czar, an exdusive pemiisafiii 
for the whole trade to Muscovy, entering into a 
penonal and national alliance with him. Whiirt 
this treaty lasted, tiie Engtidi ventured &rtlMV 
nito those, then barbarous, countries^ than mij^ 
Europeans had done before. They transfMrtod 
their goods along the river Dwina, in boats made 
of one entire tree, which they towed md rowed 
up the stream, as far as Wologda; and thence 
carrying them seven days journey, by land, t0 
JarvMskuil, transported them down the Volga to 
Astracan, whence they built ships, crossed the 
Caspian Sea, and distributed their commoditieB 
into Persia. But this bold undertaking was at* 
tended with so many discouragements, that it 
WW never aftenrarde repeated. Qu the deathiof the 
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Glnr,bkMii Theodofeieteed toeonlnne the Ei%- 
Iwh patent of exeteniFe tiwle to Riuaia ; and told 
the Qneen, on her lemonstniice, tlwt priooes nml 
cany an indilfevept hand, not cooTerting trade^ 
winchy by tlie kir of nations ought to be open 
to all* into a monopc^y for the gain of a few. He 
did| however^ allow some privileges to the Eng- 
lish, OB aoeoQBt of their baring been the firat dk- 
ooverars of the communication between Eorope 
and bis oonntry. The trade to Turkey was be- 
giin about 1583, and was immediately confined 
to a company, by Etizabeth; to which also tbo 
Grand Signior gaye a good reception, and granted 
even laiger privileges, than he had given to the 
French ; but, before that time, he had alwnys sup- 
posed Enf^d to be a dependent province of 
France* In the commencement of Elizabeth'^ 
reign, the merdiaBtB of the Hans Towns, made 
heavy. oomplaiBts agmnst the treatment whicb 
ibey had experienced under Edward VI. and 
Mary. The Queen answered them, thai they sfaoidd 
enperience noimiovatioBs, but enjoy the sim^ im» 
munittes and privileges they were then possessed of $ 
butnot beingeatiafied with im reply, Uieir commerce 
was soon after suspended. The English m^chaata 
now tried what ihey could ^ectfor themselves; 
and having been successful after taking the whole 
trade into their hands, they divided themselves in- 
to staplers and merchant^ventweia ; the fonqaer 
residing continually at one place, tkm latter trykig, 
their fortmies with cloth, &c. in the towns and 
states abnmd. Their success enn^ed ^e Hanso 
Towns, and excited them to revenge, so thitt they 
at length procured an edict,^ by which the English 
merchants were prohibited all commerce in the 
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•n^iie. lDi«ta)iatiim»ttieQn6M rolaiaedi60«f 
their ahipei which had been Mised in the river o& 
LiBben whh coatBahaad goods of the Speniards. 
Har inteatioii wm to have reeloi'e d then, as beings 
dMUNNis of conpronkkig all difiiBrances with-tfaei 
trading cities; b«t upon bttag informed that a 
meeting had been hehi at Labec, for doTkii^ 
SOMS to distress the Engtish tnde^ she 
both ships and lading, rekasing only two of 
to cany, the intelligence and the message of her 
contempt* : 

The nary of Henry VliL was partly formed o# 
vesssls hired irom Hambnigh, Lnbec, Dantaie» 
Genoa, and Voiice ; thoogh Eliaibeth began to 
improve the British fleet very eariy in her ioign> 
by baildiag some vessels ef her own, and by en* 
oooraging merdiants to bnild large vessels, wluoh 
wore occasionally converted into ships ef war, 
In 1582, the seamen of England were eompmed 
<o amennt to 14,295, and die vesaels to 1232; 
though only 217 of them were above M tons. 
It is sappoeed that navii^aUon declined in the 
early yean of James I^ thnmgh the practice ai 
merchants who traded in. foreign ships; tho«gfa' 
befom 1640 the number of seamen was trebled. 
, In 1559, Qaeen Elisabeth employed Sir Thomaa* 
Gresham to procure for her ^00,000/. at Antwerp, 
to which city, the English Sovereigns usnally had 
reoourse for voluntary loans, — ^to enable her to re* 
form the national coinage, which was at that time 
extremely debased. She was, however, so impo« 
litac, as boTMlf to make an innovation in the coin, 
by dividing a ponnd ol silver into sixty-two shil* 
lings iartead-of sixty, which was the former standi 
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ardi tot tUBk the latttilM that tbeEngliBli mo- 
ney hae been ledveed. 

. The peecefolitele which efaeivelmsed Ae reign 
of Janes L> wae eertainly fofoaiable te the in- 
crease of eooMDeroe in Engkoidi notwithstaadiag 
the coaturaed compbints of his limei conoeniiiig a 
dea^ of trade and increase of Pq^ery. The sea* 
OMa employed in the merchant eenrice, howevery 
amomted to 10,000 men ; and tfaongfa the re^ 
ads emphifed by the Dnteh were thrice eo many 
as those of the English, yet the navy of the latter 
was ooasidered to be equal,-*^he ships being of 
greatci' barthen* The most elaborated and cnrions 
arts were, at Una time, chiefly colttvated in Itdy ; 
ahip^bnilding and casting of iron cannon, \iemg 
these only, in which the English excdled. They 
seem indeed, to have possessed the secret of the 
latter, and great compkints were made every Pto* 
liamenty against the exportation of English ord- 
nance. The principal part of. the eommeroe of 
the nation, however, consisted of woollen goods, 
which were dyed and dressed by the Dutch, who 
are said to hare gained 700,000^ yeariy by the 
eaaployment. A silk manufiftctnro was introdnced 
into England under James L, by the planting of 
mnlberry trees and the importation of silk worms, 
but it does not appear to have sncceeded. Green- 
land ia supposed to have been discovered during 
this reign, and the whale-fishery was carried on 
with great success ; but the industry of the Dutch, 
soon deprived the Ediglish of its benefits. A 
co«pany''wa8 also established for the discovery of 
a north-west passage, and many unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made for that purpose* The passage 
to the East Indies, which had been found out ua- 
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4er Elnbeth, was ne# entiraly estsbHshed imti 
this reign, when the East India Compaay receired 
a new patent, increased Uieir stock to 150,000/., 
and fitted out several ships <m these adventures. 
Here, however, ^ Dutch also interfered, though 
they were ultimately, suppressed ; yet they assum- 
ed a monopoly of the spice-trade, and committed 
the most inhuman cruelties upmi the English ho* 
toryin the Island of Amboyna. In connexion 
with die commerce of this time, it may also he 
mentioned, that the English colonies in America 
were now permanently established, by extensive 
emigrations. Newport began a settlement in 
1606 ; and, afiter the discovery of a shorter pas- 
sage to Vir^ia, by Argal about 1609, 500 per* 
sons embarked for that place ; but one of Uietr 
ships being driven by tempest into the Bermudas, 
laid the foundation of a colony in those islands. 
New colonies were also established on the Ame- 
rican continent, and the island of Barbadoes was 
likewise planted. 

During the peaceful part of the reign of Charles 
I. the national commerce and industry were con- 
siderably increased. The trade to Guinea and the 
East Indies was extended ; the English possessed 
almost the sole trade with Spain ; 700,000/. of 
bullion was yearly coined into money in the En- 
glish mint ; and 20,000 cloths were sent annually 
to Turkey. The civil commoti<ms proved, of 
course, an unhappy interruption to this Buccessiul 
traffic, though it revived again under the common^ 
wealth; and as the prevalence of democratical 
principles, induced many country gentlemen to 
put their sons apprentices to merchants, com* 
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mmteOf became mdte liOBcAuBble. in Engkod, tlnn 
h ever hw been in any olher European kingdom* 
It J8 probable, tliat tiie trade and wealth of 
Englan i never increaaed eo raindly aa they did 
after the Restoration, and thenoe to the Rtfvudn^ 
lion. The Dutch wars of th^ serenteenth centnry, 
were found favourable to the trade of this nation^ 
by disturbing the tranquillity of Holland, and pro- 
viding it with an extraordinary and active em;- 
ployme ui ; but, after Charles 11. had made a se- 
paiate peace with the States, his subjects enjoyed 
an unmolested intercourse with Enrope. The 
American colonies^ werfe also conuderably improve 
ed, and the proceedii^ against the Dissenters 
contribnted greatly to augment them. The En* 
gUsh navy Imd now become iiamons, both for the 
number of ships, valour of the men, and skill of 
the commanders. Ability in maiitime afiairs 
was one of the best features in James II. 
He invented tlie mgnals used at sea ; and at the 
Revolution, his fleet consisted of 173 vessels of all 
eijses, and required 42,000 -seamen to man it. Se- 
veral new manufactures in brsss, iron, silk, hats, 
glass, &c. were introduced into England under the 
reign of the same sovereign ; and the art of dying 
woollen cloth, was at length brought hither by one 
Brewer, who fled from the Low Countries, when 
they were expecting a French invasion ; by which 
a very large sum was gained to England. 1*he in- 
crease of coinage under Charles II. and James II. 
was 10,261 ,000iL, and the English money was now 
extremely improved, both in the engraving and 
nintmg of the pieces. The first has been already 
nedced in the preceding chapter ; and it may be 
observed of the latter^ that though Queen Eliza- 
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beth had milled money flmck in Eogkiul in l$6S 
it did not continue for more than ten yeaivi» when 
the hammer was again adopted as less expensive. 
The present coining mill, however, Miter having 
been frequently used and laid aside, was at length 
finally established in 16Q2. The Bank of England^ 
it may be added, was established by Act of Parlii^ 
ment in 1693. 

To continue an account of the fluctuations of 
commerce in Britain, even after the slight manner 
of the precedingnotices, would very far exceed the 
limits of this work, which are fast drawing to ^ 
close ; and would be also, in a great degree, to i^ 
late a large portion of English history, since they 
have generally been connected with its rise or de- 
pression. The introduction of many of the na- 
tional manufactures has, however, been described, 
with several particulars of the eaiiy commerce and 
navigation of the country ; and the jreader who 
wishes to pursue these subjects, is recommended to 
consult the following authorities. History of Com- 
mercey Lend. 1787, 4to, 4 vols, by A. Anderson^ 
History of Marine ArchUectwrey by John Charr 
nock. Lend. 1801, 4to, 3 vols. ; and the Biogra^ 
phia NavatiSf or Lives and Characters of the Ofr 
Jicers of the Navy of Great JBritain, by the same 
author. Lend. 1794-98, 6 vols. 8vo, with The 
Lives of the British Admirals^ by Jgha Campbell^ 
London. 1813, 8vo, 8 vols. 

Having brought to a conclusion the historical 
riew of the English commerce and navigation, the 
limits of this work now require that a very brief no? 
tice should be given of the dress, manners and 
customs, of the remaining periods; which, however, 

vot. II. 2 c 
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18 the l«0s to be regretted, as Uie picture has been 
most minute in the more distant times/ so that the 
contrast between those days and the present will 
be soffidently evident, whilst enough of the gra- 
dual change has been given to elucidate its progress. 
Towards the sixteenth century, die manners of 
Jibe English began' to be somewhat refined, and 
foreigners were received with more courtesy; 
whilst several of the nobility and gentry travelled 
abroad; whence, though they certainly brought 
back many follies, especially in dr^s, they were 
at least improved in their deportment, end had 
fMsqotred some of tbe modem languages. The 
Court of Henry VIL became distinguished for 
the most splendid tilts, justings, and tournaments, 
in which the King himself frequently took a part, 
and also by quaint and rich maskings, and solemn 
dances, generally performed by persons of distinc- 
tion. The ordinary sports and pastimes continued 
to be practised, and were sometimes exhibited be- 
fore the King ; though the Drama had m^de but 
little advance. Those entertainments called Pa- 
geants, however, seem to have increased from the 
preyailing taste of this reign ; and they usually 
consisted of a high stage bearing some great figure, 
as a ship, castle, mountain, &c. with persons rich- 
ly, or quaintly habited, who held an allegorical 
dialogue, or made an address, as tbey were espe- 
cially used, to welcome Sovereigns in their pro- 
gress, processions, &c. They were retained in 
England down to the seventeenth century, and 
at length exhibited a great degree of splendour, 
though mixed with much pedantry and conceit. 
Some of the most famous were prolmbly those ex- 
hibited to Elizabeth. The performances of Mo- 
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nilttiflB^ the aeton of wlneh We such names ae 
Sioy Jadas, AU-for-moiwyy Mother GnceleeSf &c« 
wero aometimee united with these pageants. Gam* 
mg was a reary preTalent custom of the lower.or* 
dersy ia the sixteendt century, and sereral statutes 
were enacted against it* llie ancient direisions 
of England, however, are too interesting and nn- 
■serous, and have been too well deseribed by 
Strutt, in his volome.cited in the Introduction to 
thia work, to be compressed within the limits of a 
kew pages, when the very namea of them would 
fila considerable space. The reader, then, will 
there find full particulars of the curious old pas* 
ttttes of the May Game, with its procesMon of 
Robin Hood and his party, Maid Marian, the 
Hobby-horse Dragon, &c. ; and it may be ob» 
served, that this description of them is probably 
the best and most interestiikg in Mr Strcftt's ro-» 
lume. There too, will be found an account of 
the andent Morris-dances, mummings, maskings, 
procession of the midsummer watch, archery 
abows, the ancient English theatre, a description 
•f which would alone be sufficiient for a volume, 
and all the many singuhirly curious sports and 
pastimes of England, which have long since con- 
tinned to exist ; whilst a copious abstract, with 
much additional information, will be found in 
Chap. XIIL of the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke s Arch- 
4Boloffieal Dictionary* 

The English tables, in the sixteenth and follow- 
ing centuries, were in general hospitable and well- 
aupplied ; but salted provision, still continued to 
form a very priniupal article of food between Mi- 
chaelmas and Whitsuntide. Some of the dishea 
used, were ocmsidered extremely rare and costly, 
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•a 8W»a8» pikes and ttargeoB, licfaly sle«red, be^ 
roiiBy veniflon, peacocks, Ice. ; bm the most perfoct 
notion of ttie liring and domestie anangements of 
the old English nobility sad gentry, will be found 
in those nomeroos books of orders and entries of 
their household, which are yet extant. Some of 
these CHrians and interesting docaoMnts have been 
printed, and one of the mest celebrated is thai 
usoally called the NarAumberland RousehM 
Bock^ being the regnlationB for the estabUBbmcot 
of Henry Algernon Percy, fifth Earl of Northiini« 
l^rland, at his castles of Wresill and Lekinfield, in 
Yorkshire, begim in a. d. 1512. It was origini- 
)y published from the original mannscript, by Dr 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, but there is 
an excellent modem edition, Lend. 1827, 8ro. 
• Tlie dress of the sixteenth centory, was cfaarse* 
terised principally, by a skirt hai^^ing over die 
loins, a long doublet laced over a stomacher, co- 
Tering the foreput of the body, and a mantle with 
wide sleeves fell over the skirt, and hung down to 
the ancles. The materials were silk and velvet 
cloth of gold, and silver, and the female dresses 
very much resembled those of the male, being pro- 
bably most distinguished by a long ti^n. As the 
person of Henry VIII. increased in size, the habits 
of his courtiera were often stufied to make them 
resemble him ; which custom appews to have de- 
scended even to domestics, ami is still partly com- 
memorated in the hsbtts of, the Yeoman of the 
Guard. The hood of the preceding century, was 
now exchanged for a coarse round felt hat, cap, or 
bonnet, with a single jewel in front, for the men ; 
and a plain coif, composed of a roll and ihlse hair, 
or velvet bonnet, for the women ; thou^, if they 
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were maidens, the head was left nncovered^ and 
the hair either hung down, or was very simply 
braided. The men in general wore their hair long, 
until Henry VIII. directed that his attendants and 
Goartiers should cut it short ; and it may be no- 
ticed, that about this time the peruke seems to 
have been introduced, since twenty shillings were 
pidd for one for Sazton, the King's fool. The 
King direeted also, that cloth of gold and tissue 
should be used only for Dukes and Marquisses^ 
purple was to be kept for the Royal Family, 
Earls might use embroidery, and commoners of 
distinction might wear silks and velvets* The or- 
ordinary covering for the legs was cloth-boots, and 
a pair of black eilk hose made in Spain, was il 
present worthy to be offered to a Sovereign. Un- 
der Edward VI., the covering of the head for men 
was a plain velvet cap, worn diagonally, and de- ' 
corated with a jewel and large ostridi feather. 
The hair was cut short, the beard left full, a small 
mffle surrounded the neck, and the gown was 
furred with sables in front, and round the broad 
deeves, which hung over the upper part of the 
ami. The female attire was characterised by con- 
cealment, though the splendour of the dresses was 
very great, by the addition of jewels, velvets, fur 
trimmings, and cloth of gold. The garments com- 
monly consisted of long boddices, with or without 
akirts; or close-bodied habits over them, with 
petticoats, especially those large hooped ones call- 
ed Farthingales, which were introduced from Spain, 
under Queen Mary. At the same time, also, 
Philip, on his marriage, brought into England a 
richer style of dress for the men, particularly the 
2c 2 
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dose roff, the doublet, which fiued exBctly and 
stifly under the chin, and tfie short Spanish cloak, 
all of which remuned so long in fashion. About 
1565, the enormous trunk-breeches, introduced 
under Henry VI II., began to disappear ; but 
whilst they lasted, they were carried to such an 
ftbsurd degree of magnitudie, that in the ParUa- 
inent House, there were certain holes about two 
iliches square in the walls, having posts in them, 
supporting a scaffold all round the building, for 
those members to sit upon who wore great breeches 
stufled with hair, like woolsacks. The general 
fashion under Elizabeth was nearly stationary, 
and consisted of very rich doublets and cloaks, 
trimmed with fur, full drawers terminating at the 
thighs, and hose which fitted tightly to the legs 
below them. Swords were also generally worn, 
but their length was proscribed. The most re- 
markable and well known feature of the costume 
of this time, was the ruff of plaited linen, or cam- 
bric, round' the neck and wrists, which now spread 
into its greatest size and capacity. Until the in- 
vention of starch, they were supported out on 
every side by pieces of ivory, wood, or gilded 
metal, called poking sticks, which were especially 
Worn by the men ; but about this time the art of 
starching was brought from Flanders, and in 1564, 
the wife of Guillim Boenen, the Queen's coach- 
man, starched for the whole court, and taught the 
art to young ladies for a higher gratuity. The 
dresses of persons of rank were usually made of 
silk damask, with under-hanging sleeves embroid- 
ered with gold ; but the splendour and variety of 
the Queen's wardrobe are almost impossible to 
be described. The Spanish habit was that most 
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generalty used in En^Tand under Jamea I. ; and it 
was chiefly worn of black, with large trunk hose, 
ft Spanish rapier, and a hat with a lofty conical 
crown, and a band of twisted silk, frequently de- 
corated with jeweTs. The female dress had the neck 
closely enveloped in a small miF, though the bosom 
Was often exposed, and decorated with a profusion of 
rows of large pearls, which appear to have been the 
favourite jewel of the time. The beards and 
whiskers of the male sex had become universal in 
the reign of Elizabeth, when the former was some- 
times worn trimmed to a point hanging down at 
the division of the ruff. By the time of Charles I., 
however, the hair was worn longer, and the mouth 
stood in the centre of a triangle formed by the 
mustaches and pointed beard. The rufi)3 and col- 
lars were now worn of rich point-lace, large, and 
hanging down on the shoulders, held by a cord 
and tassel at the neck ; and the principal habits 
were vests and cloaks of velvet or silk damask, 
hat49 of a conical form, but sometimes broad and 
flapping, with feathers, short trowsered breeches^ 
terminating in stuffed rolls and fringes, and very 
rich boots, with large projecting lace tops, under 
the calf of the leg. The female dresses were ra- 
ther elegant than splendid ; and were characteris- 
ed sometimes by a sort of gorget-ru£F, standing up 
about the neck like a fan, and sometimes by a 
Mling ruff, of very rich lace, hanging over the 
shoulders. Gowns with close bodies and tight 
sleeves were also worn ; the hair was in general 
most gracefully curled with a plain braiding, or a 
few flowers ; and the elegant fan, made of feathers 
fixed in an ivory handle, was univereally adopted. 
The civil wars and interregnum, altered the na- 
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tional dress chiefly by the addilioa of amonr, ec 
rendering it more pkun in its form and materials. 
The females wece prevented from wearing lace^ 
jewels, and bfaided biur ; and the men were ha- 
bited in a long vest and cloak of some dark c»- 
lour, with a plain linen eollar, called a fallingoband 
or turnover. With the Restoration of Charles IL 
appeared the first resemblance to the present cos- 
tume of coats and waistcoats, thent howqyer, ge- 
nerally worn on the Continent. The former were 
long and strait, hanng a long line of buttons down 
the frdnt, and the pockets very low down in the 
skirts; and the waistcoats had large flaps, also 
containing pockets. Large laced ruffles were worn 
loose at the wrists, with Holland sleeves ; a broad 
sword-belt of embroidered cloth was hung across 
the shoulders; the formal band was exchanged 
for a laced cravat; and the military cocked4)al 
with feathers at the comers soon became common* 
The ladies' dresses now grew extremely splendid, 
and the fiMhions of the time were equally varied 
and fantastic, especially in the head*dress. Tha 
bosom was in general covered only by lace, and 
frequently decorated only by a pearl necklace; 
whilst the hair was arranged in a manner particu- 
larly elegant and luxurious. There was but little 
change in the men's dresses under William III. i 
but the peruke of thick black hair which had be^a 
introduced by Charles II., was still worn very long 
before, hanging down in front, or resting on the 
shoulders, though the colour was altered to auiC 
the complexion. It formed one of the most wh- 
portant articles of dress ; and beaux of the time 
were wont to carry a tortoise-shell comb and case 
to turn its cmls over their fingers during confer- 
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filioiif or wbikft walking in lliD Mall. Coats were 
of rdvel) witbont collars, having oxtremely large 
banging Bleeres, and butum-boles of gold em* 
broideiy; wbilst tbo cravats were of tbe ricb- 
•St bu^ loosely tied, and banging down tbef 
front of tbe waistcoats About tbis period were 
introduced tbe large head*dresses worn by ladies : 
tbe hair being strained over a toupee of silk and 
cotton wool, and carried up' considerably more 
than tbe length of the face ; the whole being deco- 
rated with a profusion of furbelows, and having 
long lappetv of Brussels or point lace banging 
from it. The waists were worn very long, wim 
stomacbere of velvet covered with jewels. 

Such were tbe principal features of lElnglisb cos- 
tnme, down to tbe dose of tbe seventeenth centu- 
ry ; from which a gradual change brought tbe na- 
tional habit to its present appearance, though it 
would require a volume to describe its progress. 

With these notices, also, terminate the present Il- 
lustrations of British History ; the chief intent of 
which has been, although very slightly executed, to 
introduce the subject to those to whom it may be re- 
ally novel, and to show by what means the outlines 
of ancient events, may be filled up in vivid colours 
and costume. The knowledge of these particu- 
lars, ought ever to be united to tbe study of his- 
tory itself; and it is probable that they would be 
found to excite additional interest in tbe juvenile 
mind, when tbe very habits, manners, and familiar 
customs of ancient times were thus brought into 
view, in contrast or illustration. If, then, it cannot 
be denied, that a simple knowledge of dates and 
events is of great value, how much must its im- 
portance be increased, when it is joined to that in- 
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timate acquaintaiice with die pecviliaridM of ike 
times they refer to ? The remembranee of the ene^ 
impress a plain fact npon the recollection ; birt to 
be fiimiliar with the other, forms it into an histori- 
cal picture^ endows it with life and tratb, and it 
becomes vivid like the reality. 
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